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INTRODUCTION. 


Hitherto the Bntlmne Society haa only published an occasional Lecture 
delivered before it, with brief notices of it» proceedings in the daily Journals 
of this metropolis. Since, however, it. has now been deemed expedient, fur 
various msons, to publish a volume of its transactions, # it mem* desirable 
that the volume should be prefaced with a brief notice of its origin and lead- 

p^uanee of a circular issued by Dr. Mount, Secretary of the Medical 
CoJWe and of the ^overnnient Council of Education, a meeting of native 
gentlemen was hold in the Theatre of the Medical College, on Thursday, 11th 
December, 1851. ih\ Mount having been called to the chair* j Mu proceedings 
of the nu-tdiug were opened by him. 00 began by explaining the objects 
which lit: proposed: in calling together the gent lei nen present. He took .a 
brief review of the nature and object of the societies already existing m 
Calcutta —referring particularly to the Asiatic and the Agricultural Societies; 
and pointed out the great necessity of devising some means of' bringing the 
educated natives more into personal contact with each other, for purposes less 
ambitious, but probably not Las useful than those of the institutions already 

lie dwelt upon the large amount of good that bad been found to result 
f rom such associations, when properly conducted, in the Universities and prin¬ 
cipal cities of England and Scotland; mid indicated how much more such 
means of mental improvement and intellectual recrop35t)n were needed in this 
country, where, from the very constitution of native society and the social 
custom* of the people, even the private relations of inuivjduals and families 
were necessarily much restricted. , , , 

{{| went on to sketch the plan, simple and concise, which he thought best 
united for the i rid in view; dwelt carefully on the absolato net trisit y of ex- 
eluding the subjects of religion and polities from the operation* ol the Insti¬ 
tution* and concluded by proposing to the meeting the establishment of a 
Society for the objects which he had snarly propounded V\ ilh charae- 
ieristib izeneroaitr be also proposed, tor one year, to bear the whole expose of 



Society/* 
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The following; being the gentlemen who $r$l enrolled their name* as mem¬ 
ber* of the liethune Society, are entitled to honorable mention in this place :—- 

»T. F. M air at, M< D. 

FtrS DlT [ftllWATi CirANEiu ViDTASAttAR, 

The Rby. J. Long, 

Muon G, T. MARSHA !u 

Rev. ]L M, Ba^erjea. 

ptt, SlTtOGEft. 

Dr. (SHUCKBBBU TTj. 

L, Oh at, Khq* 

I)aB tr Bamoopax Cfiioai^ 

„ ItAIVEIANATtt SlKUARr 
„ HAJfCHASTOBA MtTTHA, 

„ I£yi,a9 Chandra Bose. 

,, HufiEO310Hl'3 Clf ATTEKJEa . 

„ Jfgauisn ath Bov, 

„ Nobjn Chandra IflTTBA, 

1} Gawknora Mohan T a coke, 

7 Peaky MqhaJT SntKA a, 

„ 1I ebrkdie as a it I- Tacour. 

SJ Peaky Cn and Mmti. 
w RfsSICK Lax Sri S', 

„ Piiasujjna ICcmar Mjttiia. 

„ Gopax Chanxwa Dutt. 

„ Hurry Cijanoka Duty. 

„ DuTOUNATi IJJ JUN MuKEBJEA, 

Di\ Mount vena then chosen President, and Baba Poary Chand Mitt eu, 
Secretary. r ilie President and Secretary were next requested to draw up a 
code of roles for the future conduct and guidance of the Society. 

These rules, as subsequently presented and approved of, were the toll ow¬ 
ing: 

L— All educated persons interested in the objects of the Society are eligible 
as members. 

II. **—Candida tea for election as Members shall be proposed and seconded at 
one Meeting, and ballotted for at the succeeding Meeting j a simple majority 
heimr sufficient to secure the election of the candidate. 

III. —The Society shall hold ordinary Monthly Meetings on the Second Thor*- 
day of each month from October to March at 7 P. K., and from April to Sep¬ 
tember at 8 P, H., and an Annual General Meeting in the month of January, 

IV. —The btiaiiuiA? of the ordinary Monthly Meeting shall be conducted in 
the following order: — 

1. Beading of the Proceedings of the last Meeting for Confirmation. 

Election of Mem bars, 

3. General Proceedings. 

4. Delivery of Discourses. 

5. Bum arts on the Discourses by any Member present. 

V. —Discourses (written or verbal) in Btiglfoh, Bengali or Urdu, on Liferary 
or Scientific subjects, may bo delivered at the Society’s Meetings, but none t reat* 
ing of religion or politics shall bo admissible, 

VI. —The Society shall have a President, a Secretary, a Collector, and a Com¬ 
mittee of Paper?, composed of three Members, who shall be subject to annual 
election. 

VII. —The written Discourses after they ere read shall bo the property of the 
Society, and the Committee of Paper# may, if they think fit, oaaoc a selection of 
them to bo printed or published, with the concurrence of the author, 

VIII. —The Committee of Papers shall be at liberty 1o return arty paper for 
the purpose of being printed in any journal, if they see sutlkkmt cause for doing 
«o, upon the application of the author. 


IX. —The presence of fifty [arsons shall 6e deemed sufficient and bonstitdfo a 
Meeting far tho reading of diaoourae^ &c. 

X, —The Members of tlse Sooisty shall pay a nibaoripthm of Oms Bupv< 
bilf-jearij hi Wnnctf, to meet the expense of lighting* ami of printing the 
Tttnseatiotji mid Proceedings. 

XL—No Member shall be miiltled to receive copies of the Sedaty 1 # Transac¬ 
tions who has not paid up nil Subscriptions duo by him to the Society. 

A circular wa* addressed to gentlemen in tho Mo fossil, requesting their 
aid and co-uperafeum. Several of these very soon replied—bigldy approving 
of the formation of the Society and wishing to fortune members 0 i it.. At 
Dacca alrto a Society was formed to which was accorded the privilege of call mg 
itself, " The Branch Beth une Society .of Dacca* 1 ' 

The President took early occasion of noticing the liberality of the Press 
towards the Society; and dolt assured that they would still kindly render 1 lie 
aid to be sought for’ This has proved no ill grernnded assurance ; for, up to 
the present lime, the Vr&s% has, without exception or variation, continued to 
manifest towards the Society a lilwfdity that challenges the admiration and 
gratitude of its members. 

The minutes of the Society shew that, under the able arid atadous Presi¬ 
dency of Dr, Mount., it rapidly increased in numbers and usefulness. Leofcnren 
were delivered at the regular monthly rn datings on a great variety of interest¬ 
ing and important subjects; and very olbm, the delivery ot the Lecture was 
followed by very animated extemporaneous discussion, ( 

At the close of its first year, IS32, the President reported that the Society 
numbered one hundred and thirty -one members, of whom one hundred rant 
six Were natives. It was. tlieu also removed that the oihec-bearers, or execu¬ 
tive statf of the Society should consist of a President, two Vice-pro ideutn, 
one of whom Should be a native, a Committee of papers of three me niters, a 
Secretary and a Collector : and that the member^ t>£ the Society should pay a 
subscription of one rupee half-yearly, hi itthnnwc, to meet the expense of light- 
mg raid printing of the proceedings and tvartsuctions. 

At iniemicdi ile meetings, Lectures were delivered, with vari ousilluutra- 
ticrtiw, pictorial and experimental, on such important scientific aubjoHrs, 
Chemistry, (foologv, the Electric Telegraph, Microscope, Architecture, Ac. by 
Colonel Coodvryn, Dr McClelland, Mv. Woodmw, Mr, Jones and other cm 
ncntly qnaKfied gentlemen. 

At the close of the second year, l&fofo the Preskfont reported that the 
Society numbered one hundred and forty, of whom one 'hundred and nineteen 
were native#, The meetings had been extremely well attended, and it was 
believed that much useful and interesting information, and materials for 
thought and reflection baft, been scattered abroad, where they were likely to 
produce some fruit. The experience of the two past yearn had amply jnoved 
that the want of intellectual communion and recreation was strongly ibit by 
the rising generation of educated natives, It was hoped and believed tlu t 
this craving desire for knowledge and readiness to seek it, would not he 
allowed to die than inanition, and that the wealthy and influential members 
of the community, Native and liuropean, would lend their aid to the iui\ -m't- 
ani» of an object which could not bo matter of indifference to any one really 
interested in the welfare and progress of the natives ol Bengal. Ldu. dinm, 
in the existing state of native Society, could only accomplish bait sfo appoint- 
ed work and V.y no means the most important half, so long us the moral 
training and discipline which were inseparably connected mth it. m Europe 
could m>J fo fullv applied in India, Hence the great importance <>t all 

measures calouk b l . ducated tikm» into harmonious contact 

with each other, and fo infuse into them a taste tor intellectual and moral 
pursuit?. 
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IV 

Ob tW I2t3i Jammryj Dr, Mouat resigns! his office ami Hodgson Pratt 
Baq. 0. S. was chosen President of the Society. As Dr* Muuat; was noon to 
embark 1o i England, it waft unanimously resolved, that, in consideration oi 
the many obligations which the Su rety owed to its founder, a subscription 
be raised among the membnra for the purpose ot' procuring a suitable token 
<jf respect, to he presented to him betom his embarkation. For this purport 
a sum of Us. 729 was actually collected With this min a uuitabla memorial 
was procured, and presented with an appropriate address. 

At the annual meeting in January, 1855, the President reported that 
during the preceding year (1854) an addition ot cightv-eight new members 
bad born made, whiten confirmed him in the belief that the Society was daily 
growing in imjxjrtance and usefulness: and that the object jpontempiated in 
its formation, *ts well as the hopes and expectations entertained ol its future 
prosperity, were in the course of being realised. It ivs.s also noted that 
besides the lectures and discourse# at the ordinary monthly meetings M w 
»lames Hume {one of the Magistrates of Calcutta), had attended a highly 
intellectual treat* on two successive occasions, by his reading of the “ Merchant 
of Venice f’ send Colonel Goodwyn, by hi# able and interesting lecture on the 
41 Union of Science, Industry and ArtV* with a view to the formation oi a 
School of Industrial Art and Design. The meetings at these and the other 
lectures were generally crowded. The subject# treated oi were debated wit h 
considerable ability, and with a liberality and intelligence which reflected no 
ordinary credit on those who took a share in the discussions. 

Mr. Pratt having vacated his office, Colonel Goodwyn was elected President 
oi' the Society. 

Throughout the year, the basic ess of the Society proceeded much m the 
usual way. Seventy-seven new members were aiMed; so that at the begin¬ 
ning of 1856, the number amounted to 281. The Society had issued the 
heooaid No, of its selections, consisting of Dr, Chevors' Lecture on '1 ho 
Laws of Public Health,” and Babn Nobin Kisto Bose's Discourse 41 On ih& 
School of Industry and Art." The llev, Mr, Bel lew, Chap bin, had enter- 
fumed the members with rJ Eendings from Shakspeare." The Society luut 
been indebted to the Government of Bengal and of the North Western Pro- 
v incus for Selections of Papers published from the Records of these Govem- 
ments; in the Agricultural and other Societies; for copies of their B^iorts; 
and to indiv iduals for different publications. A proposal to increase the annual 
subscription from 2 to l rupees, was made and withdrawn as inexpedient. 

Colonel Gooduyn was re-elected President of the Societv , but in the 
month of Mar, chiefly on account of health, lie felt constrained to tender his 
resignation. Dr. Bedford was then chosen President in hit* stead; but, w ithin 
a few months, this excellent and philanthropic man was suddenly removed 
by death. This sad event wrts officially communicated to the Society on the 
l$th November, by Dr. Chevers in an address, teeming with eloquent thought, 
and pathos eloquently expressed. 

At the annua! meeting held in January* 1857, Dr, Che vers presided and 
reviewed the proceedings of the paid year* The numerical strength of the 
members had steadily increased - twenty-three additions having been mado 
to the Hsh It appeared, however, that many had Med U> pay up their #u In¬ 
scriptions ; so that there was an netsxmdatLug balance against. them. It was 
agreed that all members who had failed to pay their siiWeriptiotis should be 
informed by circular, that if their arrears were not paid up in. full within two- 
months, their names should he struck off from the k>t of members. A reso¬ 
lution which had been parsed at the previous annual meeting, rendering all 
new members changeable with on entrance or admi#sion fee oi two rupees, hud 
been found so “extremely distasteful” that it was agreed to rescind it, and 
enact that every member of the Society should be admitted to its mecii ags 
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by a ticket renewed half yearly, upon the payment of six months subscrip¬ 
tion in advance. Among tho Lecturers For the pus! year was the celebrate(i 
George Thompson \ while Dr. Hallour fovattwd the Society with several 
Lectured on Physical Science. . 

Mr, James Hume was elected President of the Society For 1857. 

At the annual meeting; in January, 1858, a further accession of forty-one 
members was reported, of whom sixteen were Europeans and twenty-live 
natives. The third and fourth No. of the Society's selections had been pub¬ 
lished during the year. The President had alio, on three several oram*, 
favoured them with readings from Shakspeare. , - 

Mr, Hume was re- lectod President. During the year (1858) he tavourea 
the Society with readings from 11 Mann ion." and " The Lady,of the Luke t 
but, owing to ill health, he was often unable to attend th 1 monthly meetings. 
At the annual meeting in January, I860, Mr. Hume, on account oi his 
able and zcnluui* services. was re-elected President The outstanding balance 
of mtrealized subscription** had now amounted to 1,458; though the sum due 
from each member was only two rupees per annum, Prom various causes the 
attendance of member* had of late seriously diminished. This, oi course; 
indicated a great decline in the interest once mt m the proceeding* 
of the Society. The frequent illness mid necessary absence of tlm 1 resident 
had. doubtless, much to do with this painful and ^satisfactory state oi. 
things ; since the prosperity of an Institution, like that of the Bethune kooiety 
miLst always depend greatly on the influence, activity and energy of p I rest- 
u;. lotnAnibl ahiA'n^D oTtvl tii'kiitn^KK for .active exertion, flfreat 



particularly to ur. unevers wno nan ueeu repeatedly ^ 

Vice-Presidents,* and to Bahie Ram Chonder Mittra and Itiimmohon Chat- 
teriea, who, from the outset had been annually re-elected a* Secretary and 
Treasure respectively. But, in spite of every effort, the number that attended 
meetings continued steadily to dwindle down, and the general interest m the 
proceedings steadily to abate. The great majority ot the members nevei 
attended at all, and declined to nay up their small anws of subscription:-. 
In April there was no meeting from non-attendance of members ; and m 
June, no lecture. The President had become go unwell that he was eon- 
Strained suddenly to embark for England. 

In these adverse cai^umstances it almost appeared m if tho Society must 
lapse into total extinction. Sven if this liad been its would not hero 

canted in vain A Society which hud succeeded in bringing together, 
monthly, on a common arena of improved Literature and Science, and tm 
mutual intellectual culture and rational recreation, the very elite ot the 
educated native community, and blending them in friendly union with Ending 
members of the Civil, Milihuy and Medical sendees of tlovermiient, oJ the 
Calcutta bar, of the M issionary laxly, and ot her non-official classes; a society 
which, ia the course of a few years, in addition to constant monthly discussion* 
on subjects of varied interest, alike theoretical and praeticak wuhl caU forth 
m many valuable and edifying Lectures, as the Minute Book ot the bee unary so 
Mthfully exhibits such & Society would have done well and deserved well 
of all the true friends of India. 

# The names of all the other Vice-presidents from the beginning are the fob 

^C^kmlT Goodtvyn, Gaptain W. X. lees, IX, D,, Hr. B«!f..■«J, Br. Cl,ever., 
Dr. Chudfcfcrbutty* Rev. J, Long* Rajah Pertab Singh Bahadur ; Babur Htiui 
Gopnl Chose, Hurrymohun Se'm, and Radhanath Sikdar. 

+ Sea list of Lectures in the pregeut volume after the Summary of proceedings 
of the last Erco years, 
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The older members, however, wen* very loath to allow their minds to W 
reconciled to the extinction of a Society* which, lbr yeurs, had no greatly pros¬ 
pered, and had long protnieed to become the ornament and glory, the bul- 
wurk and defence of all who were confederate in the noble attempt to in¬ 
augurate a new and letter era. They tbit that very much must depend on 
their seeming a President who commanded the respect of Europeans and 
Natives, and who would throw himself heartily into the arduous work of 
resuscitating-& body whioh was that sinking into inanition. In the exigency, it 
o emitted to some of the remaining officebearers and leading members to ap¬ 
ply to Dr, Dutf, though for various reasons which it is needless now to specify, 
he had never Joined the Society ms u member. In private cofiforeBee with 
that gentleman Jm at once declared that the state of his health and mnlta&nous 
duties made him shrink from the oneroid but honorable tank proposed to 
him I though liis deep interest in native improvement was enough to induce, 
him to encounter temporarily any extra personal exertion for the attainment 
of a worthy object. There wore, however, certain conditions in which alone ho 
could venture to undertake the heavy burden. What the*? were may best 
appear from the following extras .from the Minutes of the meeting held on 
the 9 th J une, 1859 j“ 

“ Present,—Dr. If. Chovers, Vice-President, in the chair, 1 ' 

“ The chairman, announced that ns there was no Lecture for that evening, the 
badness of the meeting would be devoted to the election of n President, nncl ft> 
the proposal of notice of motion* for modifying Certain qf the Society's ntkg. 
lie proposed that Mr, Jimits Hume having wen compelled by severe illness in 
leave Calcutta without having it in Ida power to oommuuicute with the Society 
upon the choke of liie successor, it becomes necessary that a President should he 
elected in his room. Proposed by the chairman and seconded by the Secretary, 
that the Chair be offered bo the Hov. Dr, A. Duff, carried by acclamation, ’* 

“ Tiie chairman then gave notice of a motion that, at the nest meeting of the 
* Society, lie should propose that Buie three ah o aid be revised and altered, so as to 
ensure it vnoalitin dHriixj the fi&t weather and the rain#™ 
iC The Chairinau also i^ve notice of a motion that, at next pelting, lie should 
propose that Buie Five should be thus altered j ** the grand and distinctive object 
of the Society being to promote among the educated natives of Bengal a taste for 
Literary and Scientific pursuits, discourse* (written or verbid) in English, Bengali 
or Urdu, may bo dolivi sed at the Society’s meetings on any subject which may 
be fairly included within the range of general Literature and Science.’ ” 

At the mooting held on the Uth July, the first of ihese motions was put 
and carried by si majority. But a good deal of irregular discussion having 
afterwards unexpectedly arisen on its merits, it was finally wmeedad, e# 
that the matter might W reconsidered at next meeting. For that meeting a ho 
it was- agreed that the other motion of Dr. Chcvert should be postponed. 

At the monthly meeting bold on the ilth August* both these motions wera 
eventually carried, as wl be seen from the following extracts from Minute 
Book 

** The liev. Dr, A. Duff, President, in the Chair, M 
“Read and confirmed the proceedings of the last meeting/ 1 
« Dr. Chever* then brought, forward the following motion, which was second¬ 
ed by Bsbu Nobin Kisto Bose” 

“That the meeting* of l ho Society shall hereafter be held on the second 
Thursday of evtuy month, for six mouths, from the beginning of November, 
until the beginning of April j except on special occasions, when gentkiflfli demr- 
ous of reading lectures daring the vacation, tnny be permitted to do so with the 
consent of the President and odieera Of the Society," 

in amendment was then proposed by the Kov. Mr, Dali, and seconded by 
]>r. Kvans, aim ply to the effect, that the Jaoekfcy do now adjourn to meet on the 
second Thursday of November next. 



The nature and object of these motions hiving been f eve rally nip lamed by ike 
gentlemen who proposal them, and at 1 the members jmwn 4 having boon ear- 
neatly solicited by the President freely to express their mind* on the subject, if 
they had any objections or tmggestions to o tier 

Tlie original motion and the amendment, were duly put to the vote j wherooij 
tho amendment w;i? rerjacted, and tho original motion carried. 

l>i\ Chuvera then brought forward a motion that llule 5th should bo altered 
thus; 

» X1 10 grand and distinctive object of the Society being to promote among the 
educated ^natives of Bengal a taste for literary and scientific pursuits, disooureea 
written or verbal, in English, Bengali, or Urdu, may be delivered at the Society T a 
meetings, on any subject which may be fairly included within the range of gene¬ 
ra! Literature and Science/ 1 

By the Mover end the Prwiideut, it w m explained at considerable length, and 
■with groat emphasis, that the design of this resolution, wie not to efifect any 
change whatever in the organic constitutiou, or fundamental object s of the Socie¬ 
ty, ns originally formed. The purpose of all who were concerned in its welfare 
and prosperity, was to maintain these inviolate* Howem-important in them¬ 
self, and in* proper lima and place, ilia subjects of contemporary politics and 
eon trove rain l theology as deb ntnd among the different olflSM* of religionists* — it 
wna felt by all that on institution, like that of the Bothmi* Society, did not 
furnish .the lilting arena for discussions on the topics which those involve. 

But the term “religion” wflft not restricted to what is ordinarily understood 
as a special revelation from God, or a Divinely revealed at id consequently autho¬ 
ritative system of faith and worship, such as, with or without satisfactory evi¬ 
dence, Urge classes of mankind believe their respective forma of faith and worship 
to be, it was also constantly applied, to what is understood by Natural Religion, 
or a belief in the bubg mid perfections of God, the Creator of nil things, and the 
Moral Governor of the Umbrae. This being h subject ou which all were pro¬ 
fessedly agreed, it was never understood in practice, that a proper allusion to it, 
on any fitting occasion, was prohibited. It was religion hi the former sense, 
about which members differed, and not religion in the latter sense, about which ^ 

dII were substantiaily agreed, which it whs the 'design of the original law to 
exclude from discussion by fa* Lurera and speaker* hi the Bethune Society* But 
to many, the original law, as hitherto worded, appeared, if strictly interpreted, 
to forbid allusion even to the being of h God, or to any indications which the 
works of Creation might exhibit of Ills wisdom, power, or goodness* Bence it 
was that the Society, in variouE influential quarters, came to be stigmatised as a 
Godh^s ov Afhcistie Society s and many mem of high inti lUgonce mid tender 
consciences were, in consequence, positivity prevented frfiri! joining its ranks. 
Since therefore* such an interpretation, though seemingly consonant with the 
wording of the original rule, did not appear to be accordant With the real senti¬ 
ments and design. of its framers, or with the actual practice of the members in 
times past, it had been felt that, by the retention of it in its primary form, the 
Society was doing injustice to itself, injuring its good name, and emhiding an 
accession of influential roeud^rahip* It wis to obviate* these and such like ob¬ 
jections and di (Acuities, aid if possible, ensure the cpmitervaiUng advantages, 
that a alight change had now been proposed, not in tho real intent and substance, 
but only in tho wording or verbal expression of the original law* 

Dr* Cbevers 1 motion having been seconded by Baku Kylas Chandra Bcae, waa 
put to the vote, and earned. 

With the adoption of these resolution*. the Bethune Society terminated the 
first period of it a existence, and was fairly injected upon its seeoad. The 
present volume is intended to furnish a glimpse of thy general character oi 
its proceedings and deitau* To a vital part oB these proceedings, viz. the 
animated discussion* which usually Mowed the delivery of u Lecture or 
Report, m justice whatever can .be dime. But, with all its imperfections* it m 
hoped that this volume will W accepted by the friends of native improvement 
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^ an anbury of better things for the future For the reasons already align¬ 
ed. the Society had. m a great measure, to be reconstructed ; it had to regain 
a status and position from which it hod lamentably declined; si had to re- 
inspire continence m the jtactical utility of its aims an d object#; it had to 
conciliate alienated friends, and* hy its proved usefulness gain hti accession oi 
new ones. Now, much of all this has been achieved, AH the public meetings 
have been well attended; and some of them crowded to over!lowing, European 
and Native gentlemen of the highest grades in Society^fifnch^asbir Ihii'tk 1 r ujrc, 

Sir James Outrara, the Rujah Badhakant Devs, the Kajah Kaliknahna. and tin 
Lord Bishop of Calcutta have had their names enrolled among its honorary 
members, while many distinguished names have been added l o the ordinary 
membership* Gentlemen in the high position of the Bishop anti the A rehdeacon 
of Cjdontta have not deemed it beneath them to county nance the ooeioty by 
thpir presence and benefit it by their public Lectures- The working ot the 
different sections has come fairly into operation, and even now hat begun to 
bear good fruit. If the growth and expansion of future years bo at all pro 
portions to the development of the h*t two year| of comparative infancy, the 
Betlmiie Society m:rr yet acquire an ascendency among the rapidly enlarging' 
romm unity of educated natives in this land, like that long smee erypye^ in 
their respeotivu countries, by the great Literary and Scientific booietierf ol 
Europe, From their own inexperience in such matters, the Native members 
have, of their own accord, unanimouslv named European gentlemen toi their 
leading office-bearers The fact tbat they bare done so, redounds great ly to their 
credit, os it demonstrates their freedom from petty envies and jealousies, gives 
l be lie to charges of antagonism of race, and proves their hearty honest ear** 
neatness in the cause iTemightomd individual and national iidvaurenicn H 
i* to be hoped, however, that the day is not far .distant when all the Leading 
office-bearers will he native gentlemen, distinguished for then lit era ry sud 
weientido attainments, elevation of character, commanding social mnueueo, 

* aid dimntercstud patriot ism* 

To consolidate and permaaize the Society, however, as well ms to ensure 
the successf ul prosecution of its Varied objects, a suitable Hal for public 
meetings, with several adjoining apartments, must be held as absolutely mats- 
pemubk 1 . In the aWenco of a better place, the continued use ot the Ilmjitri* 
of tlu; Medical College is justly regarded as a boon. \M admirably 

adapted as it h to its own specific purpose, it is not at all well adapted h>r 
smdi meetings a* those of the Bethiuw Society; while there is no accom¬ 
modation at all for Council or Committee meetings, Library, to to. V\ ny 
slum!d not some wealthy native gentleman at once furnish a Lakh or two ot 
rupees, for the erection of a suitable Hall with its appuiteimnees, and thus 
rear to himself an enduring monument, while conferring an inestimable bene* 
fit on* his fellowrcitizens and fcltow-country tnen, down to the latest ages oi 
posterity F 

Calcutta f tfu/tCy 1801, 
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SUMMARY OR PROCEEDINGS 

FOE 

THE SESSION OF 1859-60. 



At x Monthly Mretino oy the Bethuhe Society he Ui at r uu 

Tweatrh of the Medical College, oh the IOtji Novexhjee. 185M. 

The Rev. A. Duff !>.!>., LL.D. President, in the chair. 

The proceedings of the Lust meeting were read md jwmfimed. 

The candid&tes proposed at the lust meeting were unanimously elected* 

The following name* of candidates for election were then submitted. 

H. Sbdtt Smith, Esq, * and llabu Sham a Chum Sircar, 

Proponed i>y the Secretary and seconded by Hah a Hurromohun Chatterjea, 

The following presentations have been received. 

Appendixes to General Report of Public Instruction in the Lower Pro¬ 
vinces for the Bengal Presidency for 1857-58 voi. 2 from the Director of 
Public Instruction, 

Introduction to a treatise on the philosophy oi the mind* founded on the 
pPindplea of Sanskrit Philosophy, from Baku Griali Chandra Moketiea. 

Education in India, by Baba kissovy CStand Mittra hum the Author. 

An Introductory Lecture addressed to the students of the Calcutta Medical 
College, by Charles Archer, MdL, from tht Director of Public Instruction. 

EesoWd that the thanks of the Society for the above mentioned presenta¬ 
tion a be recorded. 

The Secretary now road the following letter dated 25th July, 1859, Pail 
Mail* London f lately received from Miv Jami* Hume, the late President 

of the Society. , 

Sut —The ilhicss with which I was attacked m April so entirely prostrate 
me, that it, was quite impossible tor me to attend to business of any descrip¬ 
tion up to the time of my departure: I should otherwise* have addressed the 
Society and mentioned my impending visit to England, placing the office I 
had tile honor to hold in its hands, 1 now do so, hut desire to say that my 
interest in the Society and my desire to be useful to it continue unabated ; 
and should it please God that my health bo restored, my services will, mi 
my return to India, be at the command of the Society in any way they can 
be made available. Requesting that you will be good enough to plooe this 

letter before the first general meeting. 

1 have the tumor to be Sir, 

Your obedient servant, 

James Hume. 


Proposed by the Secretary and seconded by Babu Ki^ory Chand Mittra. 

« That the cordial thanks of the Society be returned to the late President, 
Mr. James Hume, for the very kind offer of hi* valuable sendees in any way 
they can be made available m the event of hb return to India, and for the 
warn> expression of his unabated interest in the Society a welfare. Carried 
by acclamation. 

The President having stated that it had lwen brought to hie notice that 
there were arrears of Subscription, amounting to no less a sum than It.*. 

C 
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1^300 and extending back in m*mv instances in a period of two or three yemt, 
engtiftted to the meeting that some rule should be enacted, by Which default* 
ti3-member* might be induced to pay what they already owed to the Society, 
and uuch unseeSy default be in Mure prevented, . , 

Mr. Woodrow gave notice of a motion that “ any member who is in default 
of his subscription for a period of three months, which is paid in advance, 

’ wi 11 be liable to i* struck off from the List of mem berg, and that a notice he 
given to the present defaulting members, warning them, that, in the event of 
the arrears of their subscriptions not being paid up before the 31st January 
next, their names will be struck oft from the toll of members. 

The proixisition was seconded by the Rev* J- hong. 

The President then delivered an address in which he took a retrospective 
view of the vise olid progress of native Education ; theflSRcultw with which 
its advocates had, at the outset, to contend; and the slow but sure Hmrnphs 
which had gradually crowned their effota. In connection with thin subject 
he made special reference to the inestimable Services of the late celebrated 
Jhdah Ram Mohan Rev, whom it was bis privilege to know personally, and 
whose zeal, energy and devotedne**. as a Hindu IMmwr, he had learnt to 
appreciate and admire. He also took occasion to dilate* at some length, on 
the essential requirement* and characteristics of a sound education ; showed 
abstractly, on the grounds and principles of mental science, how it necessarily 
implied a full and UnnoniouN development and regulation of nil the powers, 
affections, and sensibilities, mtetteetnal, emotional and moral ; and illustrated, 
by specific examples from general History and Biography, the evils which 
accrued to the individual and to Society at large from a disproportionate 
development of the different sets of faculties and susceptibilities of the human 
soul, and the consequent mid-adjustment m well m mis-direction Of its 
practical energies 

The President next reviewed, at considerable length, the rise and progress 
of the numerous Native Societies, which had successively sprung np as the 
natural offspring of an education which had awakened into activity the 
dormant intellect, unfolded its latent capacities, liberated i Urom the crushing 
thraldom of' mere traditional and reasonless authority, and imbued it with a 
vital power mid resistless tendency to shoot out freely, in all directions, into 
the circumambient atmosphere of truth and reality* However ephemeral 
ftcjme of these might have proved, and however wild or extravagant the views 
uud opinions propounded by some of their member*, they wore all working, 
eonseiously or unconsciously* towards ultimate good of some kind, Auy 
thing was better than stagnation and death. The cyclone or hurricane was 
preflrahle to the still, heavy, bmieri atmosphere, sin-chuiged with the iovisi¬ 
ble influent of plague and pestilence. 

He next adverted to the past history, present state, and future project* oi 
the Bethtme Society. It owed its origin to the sagacity and philanthropy of 
Ih-. Mouat,—a man, whose eminent services in the cause of Native improve¬ 
ment, be had never seen adequately prized or duly acknowledged. Education 
had home its first ripe fruits ; the first and still surviving alumni of our 
different Colleges, had now become heads of JamiJtea, chiefs of departments 
i n offices of Statu, independent men of business on their own account, or 
manners of their own ancestral property. Were they to abandon the 
! iteraty, scientific, or philosophic fasten which they had. acquired; and, from 
the want of suitable incitements, again sink back into a. state ol mere animal 
ve^tative existence f To prevent so fatal an issue it was felt that a 
Society of a higher order ought to bo instituted, which might furnish the 
needful means* appliances, and stimulants, adapted to the higher capacities of 
more mature and experienced minds. Hence, doubtless, the origin and object 
of the Bethune Society,—a society, so denominated, to perpetuate the memory 


of a man. who, with purse and hand, laboured more strenuously than any 
other of his rank and station in oar day, to raise the natives of this land, 
mteikrtually, socially, and morally to a higher and nobler platform, than any 
heretofore occupied by them in the great amphitheatre of the world. 

The bright early promise of success and the causes of subsequent declen¬ 
sion were then 'distinctly pointed out by the President The records of the 
Society, which he had carnally looked ink), bora unnustakeable evidence that 
there Vas no lack of talent in its membership,- -a momberehip including 
upwards of throe hundred of the ven elite of the educated native com¬ 
munity- He had noticed with regret that various schemes tor quickening md 
Fustaining the interest of the members in the grand objects of their associa¬ 
tion, hud, after trial, proved comparative or total failures. The only one 
which had hitherto survived, whh any degree of definiteness and constancy, 
wits the monthly lecture, which it was intended might always bo followed bv 
suggestive remarks, or fire and frank discussion, on the part of those present 
This branch of the system ought not only to be maintained, but if possible 
galvanized intofresh vital energy. He was happy to say, that in this impor¬ 
tant department, he had succeeded in securing the services, ns lecturers, of some 
of the ablest and ripest of our Calcutta Savant 

At the monthly meeting in December next, a lecture on the now famous 
f£ Dr. Livingstone and Air!can Enterprise," would be delivered by Babu 
Nobin Krieto Bose, who bad already favoured the Society with some admir¬ 
able dissertations. 

In January, a lecture £l On the principles of historical evidence, and the 
paramount importance of the study of History t$ the educated natives of 
India," would be delivered by Mr, Cowell, Professor oJ' History in the 
Presidency College and Principal of the Sanskrit College,—a man every way 
competent to the task,—a man, too, deservedly esteemed and beloved by alt 
who had the pleasure of his acquaintance 

In JPebruunjt a lecture on “Sir Isaa*: Newton, his discoveries and Me 
character," would be delivered by the Venerable Archdeacon Pratt, one of 
greatest, if not the greatest of our Indian mathematicians; ami, alike on the 
score of scientific and moral afctoinmente, the fittest to grapple with ho mag¬ 
nificent a theme. . . 

In March, i\ lecture on “ Kami ah More and female education, by 
Mr. Marieod Wylie, who hqd already honored the Sodcty with one of the 
mewl utirring addresses to which it had ever listened, imp whose benevolent 
heait as well as on tight rued understanding pre-eminently qualified him 
successfully to handle a subject Ho fraught with domestic and social interest 
to the teeming millions of India. 

And in April, he expected, that a lecture on M The rise and progress of the 
Arts, with special reference to Oriental ns well as Western Architecture/ 
would be delivered bv a gentleman who had laboured move than most others 
to forward the objects of the Society, hut whose absence pit present p in the 
North * W est-lhovina’S precluded him hum being more explicit in the terms of 
this mmouneement. 

The programme of lectures thus unfolded having gamed the market! 
approbating of the members, the President proceeded at soma length to pro¬ 
pound another set of measures, which, he earnestly hoped, would meet with 
similar approbation- Many of the more intelligent members of the Society 
bad often complained to him that they felt as if they had nothing to do ; and 
that, having nothing to do. their intereri in its proceedings had gradually 
declined, and, in some oases, hud reached the zero-point, 

To obviate this reasonable complaint, and secure some of the principal objects 
for which the Society Mid been originally organised, he proposed that, after the 
model olsome of the greatest and oldest Aieocktioiis of the kind iu Europe, the 
c 2 
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members should divide themsdves into different scetioiifl, fer the prosecution 
of special inquiries and the cultivation of particular branches of literal, usqfhl, 
and profeHsiotiaL Btudy, that nil members should bo allowed to choose tmdy 
ibis section or sections to which tl.i v would like beat to belong, acid whose 
labours, from congeniality of tastes and prodi lection*. they might deem 
themselves most competent effectually to aid that each sect i on should be 
beaded by a President, European or Native, Jidrinted by two Secretaries, one 
of whom ought to l>e a native gtrntleman—that the President and Secretary 
of Lite Society, with a view to harmony and uniformity of operation, slum Sri 
be ex~oJft<io member* of nil the aed&ous-—that every member of a section 
might to be encouraged and expected to contribute bin mite, were it but a 
single Item uf statistical intelligence, to the general stock of information, 
aeonululating m the hands of the Secretaries—that the information thus 
collected, as the conjoint result of the labours of'all the members, should, in 
due time, be classified, arranged and condensed into an annual Report, to l>e 
presented at a Genera! meeting, with attendant documents and epistolary 
communications for the benefit of all,—and, finally, that a special meeting, 
for sueli end, might he held successively, during each mouth of the Session, 
tor the separate reception and consideration of each of the six report^ inter- 
mediately between the ordinary statutory meetings of the Society, 

Alter explaining con side rainy In detrul the manifold advantages to bo 
expected from such an arrangement: the grounds, of a general and special 
kind, which suggested to bis own mind the selection of departments, with 
some of the distinctive ends to be pursued by the different sections, and the 
possible modes of Successfully pursuing them;—he formally promised for 
acceptance the following scheme* 

let,—A section on “ General Education;*' which, if sanctioned, Mr, 
Wood row was willing to head, 

2nd* A section on " literature and Philosophy/* which Professor Cowell 
was willing to head* 

3rd.—A section on 41 Science and Art/* which Air. Smith, Professor of 
Natural Science in the Eli gingering College and Registrar of the University 
of Calcutta, was willing to bond. 

4th.—A section on " Medical and Samlarv improvement/* which Dr, 
Clients, the distinguished Secretary of the Director General, Government 
Medical Department, was willing to head* 

5tbu—A section" on <f Sociology/' - - recently elevated to tins rank of a 
Science and replete with practical benefits to man,—which the Rev. «T* Long 
wim willing to head* 

Oth.—A section on “ Native Female improvementinclusive of all that 
tend‘d to improve and elevate the Female mind and character, which, from 
the very peculiar and delicate inquiries it involved, a Native gentleman of the 
highest qualification. Balm Rnmajicrsad Roy, was willing to head. 

The scheme, thus propounded with ranch fulness by the President, having 
met. with instantaneous and cordial approval, lie next went on to state that iill 
the members ought forthwith and without, any delay, to intimate to the 
Secretary their choice of a section or sections ; no that, at next meeting, it 
might be possible to announce the complete organization of all the sections, 
which thereafter, in generous rival ship, might proceed to work with all the 
freshness of new zeal, (he determination of indomitable perseverance, a,mi the 
fire of all-conquering energy. If they did so, they would gain many noble 
ends. They would no longer be passive recipients* out active cultivators of 
useful knowledge* Theirs would no longer be thought-imitating or t bought- 
repeating minds, but thought-originating* thought-producing minds. Their 
opinions or beliefs w ould no longer W reived merely on authority, or aim* 
ply because they had immemorial tradition in their favour. They would be 



sHYod from confounding due reverence for antiquity with a slavish devotion it) 
untiquuted barbarisms ; or a true liberty of thought aiul imlrp^ndtaice of mmd 
with the delirium of an unbcdSafcUri juog^nont; imd the bmatfeiam ot wild and 
reckless speculation. As independeirt thinkhrs they would not, on-the one hand, 
unhesitatingl v embrace any doctrines or sentiments, merely because they wore 
received ami" accredited by others before them; neither, on the other hand, 
would they unenquiringly Vejeet any doctrine* or sentiments, simply Wmiso 
they happened to \y& ancient, or foreign, or reputed to be wholly new'. No* 
As original and independent thinkers of the genuine Baconian stamp, they 
would intelligently resolve to admit hrst principles and the indisputable 
validity of the facts of comwiouPUCflB. With such an axiomatic bask, com¬ 
mon tii them and all mankind, they would proceedto ex ammo calmly *hd 
diligently for the jus elves : ponder the evidence, alike of observation and 
experiment; weigh all testimony, written and oral; analyse and test all 
procerus of reasoning; strive to detect and expose bdent and insidious 
fa I lari cs. Then, as the result of patient, assiduous and well-conducted en¬ 
quiry, they would he prepared, reflectively, and with n clear oonseiehcej to 
rrieot or embrace doctrines jmd facts, as the case might ba j—it properly 
substantiated or sufficiently proved, heroically to embrace them, worn the 
whole world to rise up in violent antagonism -. -if not properly substantiated 
or anf&camtly proved, as heroically to reject thorn, whatever might bo the 
amount of mere traditional authority in their favor. Let the members oi the 
different sections only pursue such a sober, wise, and judicious course as this, 
in all their enquiries and investigations* and the aggregate result could not 
fail to redound to their own individual credit—to the honor of the Society* 
and the unspeakable benefit of their native haul _ Scorning the vulgar aria of 
senseless ridicule, sardonic sarcasm, cynical urLsrepresKrutation, low-minded 
sophistry, and heartless abuse, they would then produce material for an 
ami mil volume of Transactions, abounding with so much of what was sub¬ 
stantial, or even original and new, that its appearariee might bo bailed ns a 
valuable accession to the store* of literature, science and art, by all the learned 
Societies in the world. And tben* too, might the BethUne Society, under 
that or any other name, attain to its true attitude among native institutions, 
and exhibit, with respect to thorn, the same relative position that is now so 
grandly occupied by the Institute of Paris, or the Boyul Society of London, 
among the literary and scientific associations of Franco and Great Britain. 

The President, haring brought the expository portion of Ids address to a 
close, and having found all his proposals fully and cheerfully responded to, 
concluded with an earnest appeal to the reason and conscience of ail present. 
Jle rapidly glanced at the past condition of humanity throughout the world: 
shewed how, mild alternate sunshine and storm, ceaseless ebbings and flow¬ 
ings, never-ondieg progressions and retrogressions, there might bo said to bo 
signs and symptoms of progress, or manifest tendencies towards progress, tm 
the whole/ But, even were it otherwise; were things everywhere getting 
worse instead of better 5 were the baud on the dial of human destiny, for a 
time, going backward instead of forward; were the hideous vices, depravities 
aiid cranes, which now degrade and brutalise wholes tribes and nations to be¬ 
come, for n season, more hideous still;—all this would not lor a mom out 
shake his own faith in tho ultimate regeneration of the race of man. For 
this conlidciv- he had vastly stronger reasons than any winch he could them 
well unfold. But it was the delight of hi* own heart to ruminate upon them, 
and, in thoiUj to flee the prolific seeds of promise for a bright and glorious 
future. Then, alter expatiating* with considerable amplification, on the 
xoaguificenee of the changes, which, through adequate agencies and instru’ 
mentalities* and under tire ovev-ruling providence of a gracious God, he lirmlv 
expected to be one day consummated throughout the earth,- — Dr. Dud wound 
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Up by living, that, to 1w privileged to contribute, were it but a ejiigio drop 
to th# itintluenoe of the many at ream * which would £w*ll and spread out into 
Bueii an universal ocean of pence and harmony, joy and blc&rodiaesa, were an 
honor worth living tor; and that, to that sublime honor, all the members of 
the Society might, fea course of earnest, resolute, wise, self-denying,patriotic 
action, hope fully aspire. 

From the lateness of the hour at the conclusion of the President's address, 
it was resolved that the motions, of which notice had been given, should be 
postponed till next meeting* 

Bam Change a Mfmt a, 

St cretar, Betlmm Society, 


At a Mowmrn Mrmxn ov the Betiuwk Society heli> at the 
Theater of the Medical College, on the 8th ItarEMELit, 3359* 

The Rev, A, Duff, XU>., Uj.IX, President, in the Chair, 

The proceedings of the last Meeting were read and continued. 

The ibllowing presentation has been received:— 

Second Anniversary Report of the Family Literary Club from the Secretary. 

Resolved that the thanks of the Society for the above mentioned presenta¬ 
tion 1>0 recorded* 

The President then suggested that the Minutes, and other routine business 
which concerned member* only, should be postponed till after the delivery of 
the Lecture, in which visitors a* well as members were equally interested. 
The suggestion was agreed to. 

Before calling on tin* Lecturer, there was one subject to which the President 
wished to direct the attention, of all present, It was with very great a&tisftic* 
tion be had to notify that scores of number* had cordially responded to the 
rail made upon them, in con. action with the scheme of Sections, which ho 
had ventured to proposu A copy of the proceedings of the last Meeting had 
been 1 or warded to each member, with h note receding to know to Which 
section or sections ho might wish to belong, To this requisition there had 
been a hearty response, to such an extent that them were now sufficient mute- 
rials for commencing the actual work of nil the Sections. The returns had 
been carefully classified under their several department*. Some were 
evidently mom popular than others, and He was rather pleased to find that 
the most popular of all was that which embraced the all important subject of 
general Education ; but all hid enough members to set their distinctive 
machinery m motion. Here he begged emphatically to state that the object 
of the Section* would be not to indulge in mere speculations or theories, or to 
accumulate piles of learned and useless lumber, but to investigate the subjects 
propr to each department in earnest practical ways, and for the promotion of 
objects of manifest and acknowledged practical utility. Already nearly alt 
the Presidents and Secretaries of Sections had held a prelimmary meettng; 
had, to prevent any collision, fM v d the week days on which they should hold 
their sittings ; and h id Come to a general understanding as to their respective 
spheres and modes of action. He (the President) could test tty, and he did 
.so with unbounded pleasure, that nothing could exceed the harmony and 
earnest purpose of all present There wits a gleam of joyousness in every 
countenance, at the thought that they were now to enter a new career of 
usel'id research and practical improvement. TMb bn hailed as a token ot 
good for the future: and seemed to hold out a fair prospect of ultimate 
ivMtlta which would tend to ekwdo the educated of this land to a position as 
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conspicuous in the OTes of flic civilized world ah it would bo u&efial and 
honorable to the |people of India. 

The President then culled on Babtt X ohm Kris to Dose—a gentleman who 
had on previous occasions edified the Society by bin able addresses—to deliver 
his Lecture on “Dr. Livingstone and African Enterprise.’’ 

The Lecturer gave a rapid but vivid sketch of the early days of Living¬ 
stone, who was a Scotchman of humble parentage; and of kb ama/ing 
struggles to educate himself under a varied pressure of difficulties* He then 
glanced at the earlier African discoveries oi Mungo Park* and hi hi saccessors. 
Commencing with Livingstone's entry into Africa. by the Cape of flood 
Hope, he followed him in bin wonderful journeying^ as he penetrated into 
hitherto totally unknown regions. The graphic details furnished by the 
Lecturer in tracing the progress of the enterprising traveller, ns be pene¬ 
trated to the’ northward, and crossed Central Africa from West to Past, were 
of a nature, which, it is obvious, do not admit of abridgment. It Is sufficient 
to say i hat the summaiy was one, which was ably and successfully executed. 
His concluding appeal* to his own countrymen to it waken from the lethargy 
of the past, and rise up to emulate the spirit, energy and self-denying enter¬ 
prise of Livingstone was generally felt to be seasonable, masterly, ari l 
effective. 

At the dose of the Lecture, which was throughout listened to with marked 
attention, though it occupied upwards of &n hour and a half in delivery, the 
President, stated that, according to the usage of the Society, it was now 
competent to any member to express his views on the subject of tlio Lecture, 

An animated discussion then ensued, repacking certain Questions raised by 
the Lecturer in connection with the attempts to civilize barbarous tribes, in 
which Babas Kali Kumar Das and Grish Chandra Ghoae, Mr, Dali, and 
Professors Banerjea and Cowell, took a part; nil however, heart Uy approving 
of the Lecture as a whole, and extolling the ability of its author. 

The President then wound up with a brief remind of what had transpired 
—balancing the different statements and counter-statements— pointing out 
such things as might be considered irrelevant—urging the lessons to bo 
derived from what had occurred for future guidance—Warmly commending 
the frank, open, generous spirit which hud pervaded the whole discussion 
and adding bis mite of eulogy as regarded the ability of the Lecturer and the 
generally useful strain of his Lecture. 

The majority of the visitors having then withdrawn, the President put the 
names of the gentlemen proposed at the last Meeting to the vote, when they 
were unanimously elected. 

The following names of candidates lor election were then submitted :~— 

Babu Ramlafi Mukeijea, B. A. 

Babu Loll Gopaul Butt, Ik A. 

Babu Pumocbandra Mukerjea. 

Proposed by the Secretary and seconded by Babu Kali Kumar Das, 

Mr, W. W. P. Buffi 

Proposed by Mr. H. Woodrow, and seconded by the Secretary. 

The President then a ub cut ted the following motion, proposed at the hist 
Meeting by Mr, Woodrow, and seconded by the Lev, Mr. Long. 

** Any member who for a period of 5 months, is in default of his subscrip¬ 
tion which b payable in advance, will he liable to he struck off from the list 
of members, anj that a notice be given to the present defaulting membra 
warning them that in the event of the arrears of their su Inscription not being 
paid up before the 3Isfc January next, their names will bn struck off from the 
Boll of the members. * J 

• This appeal will he found in Part II. of this volume* 
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The proposition being put to the vote was onttoimoiiily earned. 

Nest, the foBowing motion originally propwed bytheKev. Mr. Ua -'-wa» 
put to the Meeting. 

That R uJe 7th be thus amended, 

1 The written discourse, after they are read, shall, with the vonwnt >j the 
writer, be the property of the Society ; and the Committee of r*p may, it 
they think tit, cause the selection of them to be printal or published, with 
the etmeurreneo of the author,** 

This motion ako was duly carried, . . ,♦ 

After st few words from the President cong*itdatmg Mi on the sp^K 01 
hiumony and good will, which had prevailed throughout; and noting with 
muck catirithction the greatly improved attendance of in emigre, and especially 
of old members;—the meeting broke up, a little pa.4 10 o dock, nil being 
comforted and encouraged by the proeaedings ol the evening. 

Ham Chan dea Mittea, 

Stcwhtrj/, Setkwyw Society. 


kr v Monthly Mating of the Bethynk Society held 
Twbatbe of tub Medical College, oh the Utr Ja»uaby, im)* 

The Rev. A. Dnffi D.P., LLJ3„ Preridmit u the Chair, 

The proceeding* of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 

The members proposed at the hat meeting were nnuiiminmly etecfocL 
The following names of candidate* lor election were then submitted* 
gey, S, Ha* till wood, propped iy the Secretary, and ponded i.y i roic^Or 

Pundit Kara Comul Tifrltolnnker, proposed by Babu Oritili Chandra 

Glirae, and seconded by the Secretary. . , , . + 

Baba Debendra Karain, post', B. A,, & B. L,, proposed by the *. oeu-tan* 

and seconded by Moulavi Abdul Luttiif, BitivV 

^ub-Asri^aub Surgeon KhiSttra Chandra Chose, proposed by the Secretary, 
and seconded by Balm Koro Moliim Chatteljea. • _ n j 

Babn Hero Kali Mukerjea, proposed by Balm kali lvumar Bus, ana 

seconded by the Secretary, , , . , 

Sub-Assistant Surgeon Kalla Clmnd Doj* proposed by the Secretary, and 
seconded by Babu Gopaul Chandra Baneijea- 
The following presentatkm has 1 m$ received : 

".Scholarship and Honor examinations tor 1858-59; Irom the director ol 
1 Resolved”thi'rtho best thanks of the Society be recorded for the above- 

' The Fro^iknt then stated, that there were two points to whieh he wished, 

at the outlet* to advert. v ■ * 

Jst. From the great difficulty in making the necessary discrimination, 

ow ini’ to the possible mistakes or mis-re ports of the wHeetapK 1 * 

diilh-ultv. which alt who hud to ilo with the periodical collection ol very small 
sums, from individuals, scattered over 80 large a community. had often ex¬ 
perienced -it was resolved by the excellent Treasurer whose laborious sen-ices 
were altogether gratuitous, to send the circular respecting arrears ol subscrip¬ 
tion hMMr to all; in the assurance, hut members, generally 
would put. the most favourable construction on the act, by Kcognwnglt 
simply na one of practical necessity. He was happy to report, that tins fo 
the most part, had been the case. In a few instances, however, which had 
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come to his knowledge* the act had, from some oversight or inadvertence to 
its real intent mid purpose, been somewhat misunderstand. -It was conceived 
to imply a censure, where no censure was ever pronounced or deserved. This 
lie (the President) deeply regretted. He could entire his Native friends who 
felt aggrieved at the supposed imputation of being slow or backward m the 
payment of what might be due as then* subscription, that no offence was ever 
intended by the worthy Treasurer, He knew him to he a man morally 
incapable of intending any thing of the kind. His grand object had been 
all along to conciliate all, anil gain the good will of all. And It was his very 
reluctance to appear to do any thing offensive, which often kept him hack 
fmm pressing too hard, even in quarters where -signs of reluctancy had been 
manifested. It was only ns an act of duty towards the Sociiafer which he so 
faithfully served, and whose unanimous decision he felt himself called 
upon impartially to carry out, that he adopted the course which had 
been pursued* And it was a goklon rule of all sound morals, that where no 
offence was intended, no offence ought ever to he taken. Ile 7 therefore, 
earnestly trusted that Ins Native friends, whom he respected and honored for 
the very sensitiveness they had exhibited on the occasion, would, in the 
generous spirit of true charity, accept of this explanation km sutilde at , and 
withdraw their reclaiming notes. He was old enough to rememlter the time 
when the imputation of being unready to respond to the claims of a lawful 
creditor, would call forth no such prompt remonstrances, Tim Editor of the 
Sumach fir Durban f the first Bengali paper ever published, was wont, Jong 
ago, to come out, ever and anon, with a violent plulfipie or tirade against the 
Calcutta Babus for their habitual evasions of his demands for their gnhscrip- 
tion. But even his tirades often failed in shaming them into the performance 
of their duty. These, however, were the days of Old Bengal, They had 
now to do with Young Bengal. And whatever might he the taunts of its 
ill-wishers, with regard to any real or supposed vagaries or short-comings, he 
was happy to find that the taunt about reluctaney to pay lawful debts was no 
longer applicable to it. On this subject there was now a sensitiveness which 
would resent the very imputation of any such reluctaney. 

This was an indication of a higher moral tone than h;id formerly prevailed, 
w hich might fairly he attributed to the improved education now so generally 
Imparted. So far; therefore, from blaming the gentlemen for the keen sentfibi- 
bihty they hod manifested on the subject, there Was reason rather for ©on- 
graft.dating them upon it, and for congratulating the IMiinne Society and 
its Secretary on their having, though unintentionally, been the instrumental 
cause in bringing to light so noble and redeeming t feature of high-toned 
moral character* 

In consideration, however, of the misapprehensions which had arisen, and 
the delays consequent on these misappreh elisions, he (the President) suggested 
the expediency of extending the time for finally winding up the acoobtits of 
really or . supposedly defaulting Members, for one month beyond the period 
fixed on in the original resolution. 

Babn NohinkiAo Bose then formally moved, and Mr, O. If- A. Dali 
seconded the motion, that this suggestion of the President be at once 
adopted 

The adoption of it being unanimously carried, the President noxt adverted 
to the progress already made by the different Sections. All the six had 
already held one Meeting; and one or two of them, more than one. They all 
had adopted a definite and practical course of action. In some of them 
especially the s&e&l ami energy displayed were such as to hold out the promise 
of large and beneficial results, lie himself was almost astonished at the 
promptitude and decision which had already been exhibited. At that early 
stage lie felt it wbdld be better not to go into minute details. These ho 
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rwervt* for Knottier fitting occasion. But .meanwhile, hoanM iwt wy 
i esfi thtm that lie did not know which to admire most, the 
She in suggesting proper topics of 

sovoniL departments, or the ready earnestness with winch tin ftrm.vnnt.s a i 
many of tire Members resolved to take up thorn suggestions ami P "’ ^ . i; 

Un s nr-vtind issue. Let them only jwwmre as they had begun ami 
the ultimate ‘results would fcr exceed the untieipatwms 

while they would utterly belie the prognostications of the douVn.ra, li» 
...rnld TUI* Relieve it possible ti»fc educated Hindus would forsake the pleasur- 
abte regions of airy and profitless spemdation, forfl^jg 
more productive domain* of the practiced, the profitable and thy »«ok 
he was prevented bv prudential considerations tom disposing at 

Sato 

im’Drovetoentd in connection with the Bet,hone bouetjr . « fV . 

X Xr Professor Cowell was called on to deliver h, 3 lerture on he 
PnWpics ^Historic evidonea, and1 the paramount importance of the study 

lif'aatRentir History educated Native of IffiJiBw 

Thfwi re was Listened to, throughout, with earnest and profound atten¬ 
tion But from its closely connected argumentative naiore— the argument, 
at the “t "into fdmiraSy dtahuted ^gSh 

—no mere analysis could do anything hho jus t, Kiisreestive 

C j | u v ,,ii riTftseiit to bo eminently suitable, seasonable and snggi sti t. 

At the eC it was prepowiV Bahu Kali Kumar Uass and seconded 
by Ji'ibvi Griflh Chtindra Ghose, and earned by acclamation, that the Blanks 
of the meeting should he given to the learned Lerturer. ■ 

In discharging this office, the President declared that it the »<-thonu 
Society had bin the means ofproduomg nothing eW 

lecture then delivered, it was worth while existing for that aid. Alter 
furnishing some addilional reasons for the study and application of B e 
prim foies’of Historic evidence in this country, ho concluded by expressing■ a 
lope that the lecture would bo published, and t , 

constitute apart, of the prescribed course ot study for gniduaUs 
University o£ Calcutta. 

J.tAStCllAJTDR K iVllTTlU, , . 

Secretary to the Bet hi we Society. 


At a Montbw Msxtins of thk Bxtbwhb Societt, »b» jf Ti!1! 
Thkatbb of tii r Mbdm.il CoixBex, os Thu use ay, tub din 
Yu&uva mfj 3 BG 0 . 

Tim Rev. A. Duff, D.D., IiL.D., President, in the Chair. 

The proceedings of the last Meeting were read and confirmed 

Tii kembers proposed at the last Meeting were unanimously elected. 

The fames rf the following can diates for election were then submitted. 

Babu Jogudohandra Boy Chowdhvy, proposed by the Secretary, and second- 

^ssssinsristsi **. *—».-* —«*»«*- 

°B&OWMiW p«M* b, th« Sucrptnry, md mmM U 

W «• S—P “ J — “ * 

Baba Kajcndra Mi Lira, 
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ThefbIlovriri£ pres*tttatton» li&ve been revived : 

Comments on the Coda of Civil Procure, by Kaiuaprasail hoy, from the 


^ Journal of the Agricultural and Horticultural Society of India, Part I., 

SrKfofSjWda Law, by SharaaChnrn Sircar, 

V 'heihc'l 'tliat the 11 beat thank* of the Society for the above-mentioned 

11 ' The U hio'n lhen 1 Stated, that, as there was very little of routine or 
other business before them that evening, and none except what eptoully 
concerned Members. and might, therefore, be postponed to the close of the 
proceedings, he would now call on his revered friend, the Venerable Archdea¬ 
con of Calcutta, to deliver his intended lecture on “ Sir taaae Newton, hm 
Dkcoveriw and Character.'* Though the hall was crowded, perhaps meonr 
vcnicutlv crowded, with strangers, as well ua Members, eagerly .maoua to 
hem- the lecture, he was sure it would be listened to at once from respect to 
IftStuiOT and an intelligent interest in its subject. 

Archdeacon Pratt then delivered his torture; which oenmed JbaA jm 
hour and h half, was listened to with a deep and unbroken attention, anil 

JSK-t r— »• 

of the Medical College and Member ot the Society, wise, and in a ten pointed 
sentences, proposed that the warmest thanks of the Society should be accoid- 

rf jsffti=^^5as3tfSra^^ — 

which 

fell from the mover and seconder of the motion, and toe deep mimession so 
manifestly produced on the audience, he was sure he did not need to pat it. 
in the usual form to the vote. . . * i _ i ^ 

This announcement was received with an instantaneous burst oj J«* y 
acclamation, which must have convwed to the lecturer more «nptoaira% 
than words, the sense which the Meeting entertained of his valuable 

^ The President then stated that, after the corditd appreciation of the 
lecture, so unanimously manifested, his wools need not bm inany .teldwn, 
ever, had a mixed audience in Calcutta been privileged to listen to sir s 
lecture on such a subject As the lecturer moved «*«' 
nrofotmdest intricacies of science. it must have been patent to all, in any way 
conversant with the subject, that he moved with the confidence mid womni- 
mate skill of a master -with something like the ease and whutaiiu a 
imperial conqueror over a domain which he had made enlirelj his own. 

It mas" have been clear to aU that he handled one of the most diffieu ot 
subjects after the style and fashion of a Hercules, with the utmost fmihty, 
wielding the tremendous club which ordinary men could scarcely move, tong 
mtoht Tin be spared to prepare and deliver such lectures. And often might 
thi* IWlnm* Society be privileged to listen to mem* 

“ it President.then briefly adverted to the vigor «id energy With which 
the President, Secretaries and leading Members ot the ditlwrent sections were 
cmS thaft important enquiries. To these m due tune it would be b» 
Ctj nnd privilege to relev more specifically, though he ohcruhed a sanguine 

* The Lecture itself being published in esleuso in Part It. of thin volume, 
;iii mi nl vsie* of it omit Lett litre, 

. i> 2 
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1 / 0 pc that the actual results of their labours would prove the best testimony 
to their industry and the nobleet moniuncitit of their success. 

He next adverted to some facts in the past history of cduoutnm in thus 
land, which tended to illustrate the real progress which had been already 
made and which fairly held out an auspicious promise ol still greater and 
more rapid progress in the time to come* He also referred, tor Miue- 
in exit, to the slow and laborious progress of improved science and art. m other 
lands, as annuani with their ultimate accokmtcd speed ami glorious 
triumphs; dearly indieating that somewhat similar might m expected to bo 
the sequences of events in India. In this part of Indi >, alter a bmg of 

painful struggles, of progressions and retrogressions* the preliminary dilncui- 
ties had been lairly conquered, and the foundations secureh bud. 11 therefore# 
remained lor them, with steadfast and resol ute purpose, a superstructure 

worthy of the great name of India iu past ages, and of the still greater name 
which, through the favour of a gracious Providence, might yet be m store tor 
it. He (the President) then concluded with a warm exhortation to continued 
diltgenoe and persoverance,—an exhortation winch was as warmly responded 

t0 Athcr tle^spoaal of wme purely business matters, the Meeting closed 
with quickened feelings cf unusual satisfaction and delight. 

IUMciunmtA Mitt i? a, 

Betkvnc Society, 


At a Monthly Meeting of the Betiienk Society, held at the 
Theatre of the Medical College, on Thursday, the 15 th 
March; 180 Qi 

The Rev. A. Duff, D,D. hhJK President, in the Chair, 

The proceedings of the last meeting were read and confirmed, 

Alter the minutes were read and approved of, the 1 resident rose to on- 
press his deep sorrow and regret at the cause of the Absence ot their .Ho- 
notary SecroUry, Bkbu li am Chandra Milt rtn For some time paathelmd 
been suffering from various ailments which had been superinduced by hard 
and unceasing labour. At length, he was constrained to ask tor and obtain 
stx months’ leave of absence from Ms professional office in the Presidency 
College He (the President) could not allow the occasion to pass without 
expressing, however feebly and inadequately, his own sense of the Babu s 
great merits and important service h to that Society, as its Honorary Secretary. 
Perecms ignorant of its duties might reckon the office of Secretary a mem 
sinecure. He had now from his position as President, good reason Lo know 
the contrary. It was an office which made heavy demands on the time, 
attention end patience of the Secretary j and involved duties the right dis¬ 
charge of which, required special tact and aptitude* His mend, Balm 
Bamchandra, whom he had known for nearly thirty; ym was possessed of 
the needful qualifications in a high degree. Distinguished by superior 
talent and scholarship, he endeared himself to all by his bland and amiable 
mmn&n. Gentle and unaffected in his address, he was yet remarkable tor 
his keen discenunept of character, and unfailing stock of masculine good 
serrv and goxl feeling. When differences of opinion arose, and explanations 
had to be given, ho was the man fitted lev the ta.sk. He proved himself pre¬ 
eminently a peacemaker. To the promotion of the best mtanto of the 
Society he vm devoted in no ordinary degree, When others had forsaken, 
or had threatened to forsake it, ho dung to it with mere resolute Unaoity. 
In expressing, therefore, their sympathy with him m his affliction, ho (the 
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President) proposal that tlicy should record their sIrons H enso of the valktble, 
untiring, and indefatigable services ho had rendered to the Society, 

The proposal was carried by acclimation. , ,, 

The 1’rcsident then announced that pending the absence or Babu Ham 
Chandra, a friend and relative of his, mid a long tried and itutldnl member 
of the Society, liabu Koylss Chandra Hose bad agreed to act as bet rotary. 
The announcement was received with approbation, . , , . 

The Members proposed at the last meeting were unanimous y elected. , 
The names of Hie foil owing candidates for election were then.submitted. 
Balm Biojonath .Mullid; and Pershad Dae Midlick, of Burrubazar. 
proposed by Mouluvt Abdul Lutt.if and seconded by babu Ivhattra M on an 

g, ]j, Seymour Esquire, of the Thtrkara ollice, proposed by tlie Acting 
Secretary and seconded by Rabn Hurromobun Chutfccrjea. 

liabu Srinath Chose, Assistant to the Commissioner ot tho Audtiea 
Division, proposed by the Acting Secretary and seconded by Balm It.all 

^ Babu ^Hurrish Chandra Mukeqea, of Bl.mvanipure, and Kliedra Por- 
sad Mniterjea, of Ooteyparuh, proposed by Bftbu fansh Chandra Ghose 
and seconded by the Acting Secretary. . , , -,, , ■ 

The President then expressed the satisfaction which ho felt at sec mg so 
many of the old and tried members and friends of the Society rally mg 
round ii. If; was a sign that the Society was striking its roots deep into 
the soil of the educated native mind, and Would in time bear noble fruit, 
lie was also delighted to find that, since the Society had commenced so 
vigorously to work by sections, a new interest was Mf in us proceei.Mgs 
bV all—whether European or Native—who had the true interest ot India and 
i ts people really at heart. In proof of this, he alluded to the presence of 
some distinguished visitors that evening, such as Sir Bartle l'rere, who had 
done so much for Sflind, and had left behind him a mime endeared to tc.> 
whole native community ; Colonel Baird Smith; Rajah. Kali Krishna, ami 
others And in connection with this subject, be expressed deep regret that 
Sir .James Outran.,-who had, through his long career, been not less 
distinguished for his frank and conciliatory bearing towards natives than uu 
hi< skilful generalship and heroic bravery as the leader ot arrows, «>;» 
prevented from being present bv smlden iudispostion; as were also ■ " 
Robert Napier, and tho Right Honourable Mr. Wi>o», by the pressure of 
other engagements. But without -my further preliminary remarks, be would 
call on Ea respected friend, Mr. Wvlie, to favour them with his intended 
lecture on “ Hannali More and Female Education. ...... o „i , • 

Mr Wvlie, at the outset of hi* ieetm. explained that it was not nm 
purpose to dismiss the general subject of Female Educatuin, ov to propownl 
am 'new scheme for carrying it out. What was really wanted vw a *’" 1 '»* 
ness and an earnestness h. the cause of female enlightenment; lor whenever 
men came to be not only willing hot decidedly m earnest ^ut toe attofflimeu - 
of any obicct, they would-soon lull on proper ways and _ methods ot situniig 
it But 'if men were unwilling or only half-hearted m any cause, no mere 
scheme of maohinorv for carrying it out, howcver judicious or wise, would ho 
found of any practical avail. His grand object, therefore, was horn eut haa 
illustrious affldkucceseftd example as that o( Hannah More, to extract a fresh 
stimulus for the prosecution of female improvement in thin land. 

The Lecturer, 1 after hr icily adverting to the influence exerted on Bntwh 
society by females of cultivated minds, in _ conspicuous positions such as 
Q:icon Eii/almth. the wife of Colonel Hutchinson. Lady Russel, and others ; 
and alter pointing out how the outburst of light and uifolhgenee » « 
with the Reform utiou of the 16th century m Europe, led to the advocacy mid 
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establishment of the Tight* and privileges of woman, came to the more 
immediate Butnect of his li'dmi’j “ Hfliuifih Mure, He then sketched her 
early biography, and shewed that, bom m humble dreumstances, she had no 
claim hM-etoinmend her hot her own great merit. Having hired a cottage 
she began to write hooks, which soon arrested universal attention, and earned 
tor her the highest reputation as an author. Having relinquished the lollies 
and frivolities of the world and having become decidedly religious, her grand 
object was to expose the vices, the evil habits and injurious usages which 
prevailed all around, and corroded as a canker at the very heart of society. 
Having thus assumed the attitude of a moral censor and reformer ot ic.inners, 
she had to bear the penalty of ah who are in advance of their age in the 
career of improvement. Accordingly, she was beset with the carping^ of envy 
and low-minded jealousy, with the coldness of neglect or the frown of con- 
tempt, with tW ribald jests of vulgar levity, or the cruel inventions of 
malignant scorn, Nevertheless, she neither halted nor hesitated b the course 
she had marked out for herself Having the testimony of her own conscience 
arid a Reuse of the approbation of her God, she resolutely persevered in the 
path of well doing. Towards her, the minds of the truly great and good 
wore drawn by ties of common sympathy. Wilberforce and other philan¬ 
thropists became bur intimate friends, and through them she found ready 
access to the highest and noblest society in the land, the wives and daughters 
of peers of the realm were glad to reckon her in the number of the associates. 
Nor did she restrict terse If to well-doing through the channel of authorship, 
The neighbourhood in which she dwelt *1 bmded with the ignorant and the 
vicious/ Of its sad conditions the Lecturer, with the fearlessness of truthful 
fidelity, give an appalling picture. Encouraged by the rmmifexmee of Wife 
bcrforcc, Hannah More established and superintended a circle of schools tor 
tho poor and the destitute, which were wrought with an energy that resulted 
in glorious fruits. As a practical philanthropist she was worthy of being 
held up to the admiration and imitation of posterity. Nor had her example 
been lost, as the Lecturer amply proved by reference to the subsequent labours 
of Mrs. Fry, Mrs. Stow, Miss Nightingale, Mi*. Marsh and many others. 

The Lecturer then endeavoured to apply the wlirte- subject by way oi 
stimulus and encouragement to the educated natives of India, with reference 
to the education of their females, and the influential position for good which 
their females, when properly educated, ought to possess. It shewed that 
rigid seclusion was in compatible with sound education, or with a just equality 
of natural rights and privileges. He shewed how one Reac couid ^^ be free 
in tho highest and noblest sense while the other was actually immured and 
virtually enslaved. Admitting as be did, that in the former history of India, 
there were retharkable exmnpk* of female detenninstioii and femali com 
admitting aled with reel joy, that the native female mind, whenever fairly 
tested, evinced an undoubted capacity and aptitude for mental, moral, and 
social improvements; he fervently appealed to the intelligent pd educated 
native gentlemen to arise and resolve, as true reformers, to do justice to the 
women of India—to release them item the servitude which delusion, ipo- 
ranee and superstition must ever entail, and tbn^ vindicate their own title to 
the respect of the wise and the good throughout the whole civilised world. 

The concluding appeal of the learned Lecturer drew forth an enthusiastic 
burst of applause. , . . . 

Habu HamapetKad Hoy then rose and said, that, while, in pome of his 
minor positions he might tie allowed somewhat to differ in judgment. from 
t he Lecturer, he could not but regard the lecture, as a whole, as an aduumbte 
and instructive one, tor which they were greath indebted. He bad, them lore, 
much pleasure in proposing that the thanks oi the Society be given to him 
item tlie Chair, 





The motion whs seconded by Balm Htirromohun Chatter jea* 

The mot ion being carried at ouce by acclamation, the President stated that 
nothing remained lor )iim except to express his delight at the hearty response 
which had 1mm accorded to the stirring and eloquent lecture to which they 
bad listened* The reservation of Ms excel! nt friend* the mover of the Itoso- 
lutiou, with regard to certain point s was, in his position, very natural, and 
tended in no way to militate against his consistency in moving a vote of 
thank^ or to detract from the intrinsic merits, whether apedii or general, of 
the Lecture, When any gentleman, occupying an important office and wholly 
unconnected with their Society, bestowed a portion of bis valuable time and 
high talent in pro paring a Lecture of superior excellence on a subject of prac¬ 
tical utility, the very least thing they would do, would be to manifest their 
gratitude for the favor conferred; yea, even if there were greater ditffireneeti of 
judgment with respect to any particular features of a lecture than any that 
now prevailed, he still felt that it would be their duty thankfully to recognize 
the kindness of the Lecturer in Ms earnest endeavour to benefit thorn, and he 
trusted the day would never come wheu, to (save themselves from the splanetio 
edfturions of the cynic or the ^corner, they would abandon the time-honored 
custom of rendering thanks to whom thunks might be due. Having now, 
therefore, done what he believed 1 u be a simple duty in expressing their cor¬ 
dial thanks for the seasonable, able, and very suggestive Lecture with which 
they had been favoured, be would call on any of the members, who felt so 
disposed, to express their own views on the subject-matter of the Lecture, 
viz. Female Education—a subject which so intensely concerned the vital wel¬ 
fare of the native community. A ml here he begged to remark that while 
members alone could cl aim a right to apeak, he was sure he < ^pressed the 
mind of all present when ho said that they would be happy if any of their 
honored visitors favoured them with any remarks. Amongst these he observed 
one who, in his earlier days, wa* noted for his literary labours and habits of 
active usefulness— the Kqjah Kali Krishna* He was sure that if the Jtajab 
favoured them with any expression of Ids sentiments, whether in English or 
Bengali—ho would be listened* to with the respect due alike to his high rank 
and high character. 

On this, the rose and delivered a short address in Bengali, of which 

the lb I lowing is the substance, rendered into English* 

“ Mr, President and Gentlemen* 

* ( The lecture on 4 Hindu Female Education 1 just delivered bv Mr, Wylie, 
is wry interesting and remark able. Before uttering a few aeatenoee on the 
above subject, through the medium of my own language, I cannot refrain from 
conveying to him my bast congratulations. ShpuM there be any impropriety 
In my thus speaking, 1 hop** bo be excused. 

41 Thu all-merciful Providence has made the human race superior to all 
other ercattires Ijv adorning them with the inestimable gome of reason and 
memory. Tli.it the women m in this respeH peculiarly bWed, in elucidated 
ill our ShaMra* and fully expressed in the following Sloka ; 

M * TJshmu bdtti yut sWtrum, yutta letti TiiluupjS: 

44 4 SwnbhAbiifleva yut S bistro in, stri budhone sumpratish the turn** ” 
Interpretation. 

4 « 4 The Shaat™ that are known to Shukraclmrjea and thoao to Yrihusputti 
naturally exist in the genius of women/ 

n Moreover in days of yore, Uamynnti and others of her sex highly dis¬ 
tinguished them selves in the different branches of the BJuutras. Hut unfor¬ 
tunately as the excellent system of educating females has now been almost 
dona away with, none of tlnm citn cauaetjuuntly acquire similar literary fame. 
That they, if properly educated, will never bo inferior to the other sex, is not 
contrary to reasonable probability. The sun ol' their prosperity, having now 
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arisen aud darted forih hip radiant ben ms in the shape of u * Female School’ 
osUblished by the HonT^eMr* Beth urn?, in clay by day dispelling the obscurity 
of their ignorance* Though that noble-minded gentleman liaa now paid 
nature's debt, yet this brilliant monument of hie philanthropy and love of 
learning, beep him ever fresh in the minds of all ; for great men are said to 
he immortal. That Institution being now fostered by the naunifioenoe of the 
Supremo Government, the natives have from it already derived considerable 
benefits Being appointed as one of its Managers, I mi aware that the girls 
there receive proper instruction, 

ft l am happy to state that another Female School has lately been establish¬ 
ed by t !vr Rev. ,1 )r. Duff, Having been present in its annua! examination 
and distribution of prizes, I felt myself exceedingly delighted with the pro¬ 
ficiency of the girls in their studies. Instead of detaining you any longer, 
gentlemen, I briefly conclude by saying, that should the rich and influential 
among the natives exert themselves in such noble undertakings, they will 
command the esteem and regard of nil." 

The applause called forth by the Rajah’s remarks haring subsided, the If ov* 
Mr Dull arose and toked one or two questions relative to the alleged uirwid- 
bigness of native families of wealth and rank to receive Christian ladies into 
their Zenanas with a view to the instruction of their*inmatee i&e, <fcc. 

This again called up Babu Jiamapersad Roy, who emphatically denied 
the truth of any such allegations and referred to the case of the Vice-President 
of the Bethune Society, the Ibjah Pertmib Singh, then present, as well aa 
others in proof of its baselestttess in point of fact, He admitted that 
things w ere still very far behind ; but that compared w ith thirty, or even 
t'Ui years ago, very grout progress of a general kind had been made in the 
way of softening hostile prejudices, and insuring a certuln amount of private 
education for the females of t Lip higher classes. There was more or less of 
instruction of some kind now given in hundreds of such families. The desire 
for ; mule education was manifestly on the increase* And were it not for the 
arrest laid on the process by the virtual withdravvment of Government support, 
two or three years ago, he believed that female schools might, by this time* 
have been established in almost every District of Bengal. He next supplied 
some interaating statistics relative to the progress of Female Education in the 
.North West Provinces, previous to the mutinies* 

Babu Griris Chandra (those next ml dressed the meeting at some length 
in an animated speech, m which he depicted in a lively wav, the diflic ill ties 
ei ill lo i>e encountered in the education of the young females from the ignorant 
prejudices and antagonism oi mothers, gmi id-mothers, aunts and ot her aged 
relatives* He also asked, whether any of the nati ve Managers of the Beth mm 
Female School sent their own daughters to it? If not, au he had reason to 
(suppose was the ease, he asked again, how would they expect the Institution 
Traily to prosper and effect all the good it was fitted and designed to produce, 
if its very Managers, through want of mom! courage or any other causey 
declined to avail themselves of the benefits which it offered P In. order to 
encourage the natives generally and inspire confidence in the Institution, 
a 1 it oly f 1 1 a fi rst do ty of tuo i1 rtl i v < 1 Man ager s 1 va* f -t set t h v ex an i] >U\ \y h i i.*h 
they expected to be copied, by sending their own daughters and young female 
relatives to be instructed and trained there, No valid excuse could lie made 
for holding hack from setting an example so much needed. They had. it. all 
in their ow n hands* Over tho admission of pupils, the books and subject* to 
he studied, the system of instruction and discipline, they had absolute control. 
Ife concluded, therefore, by expressing a hone that the Rajahs and other 
native Managers of the Belhime Female School would he able to stimulate 
their neghbouv* to avail themselves of the* advantages which the School so 
clearly offered, by pointing to their own example* 
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Babu Kali Kumar Dons then followed with an energetic address* in which 
he combated some of the popular objections agaimt Feruale Education, and 
formshcd some illustrations of the desire which, of late, had been springing 
up for it, in different parts of the Mofuswil 

^ No other member appearing disposed foprolong the discussion, Sir R&rtle 
Frcre arose, amid hearty cheers* to express the great pleasure he had derived 
from the proceedings of the evening. They were fitted to inspire him with 
new hopes ibr the regeneration of India. He thought that his Mend on the 
right (Babu Eamapersad Koy) was somewhat severe on the Government. 
It* great duty was to administer justice between man and man, to protect 
the property and maintain the rights and privileges of all classes of it s sub¬ 
jects ; and to put all, as far as possible, in the way of helping them solves, and 
advancing by independent efforts, their own welfare. 

Having so largely assisted in the education of the males, Govenmiimt 
naturally looked to these Ibr the education of their own females, as that was 
a subject which intimately affected many of the more peculiar habits and 
usagesconnected with their domestic economy. Still he bad no doubt, that, 
according to the means at its disposal, the Government would bo ever willing 
to assist in any safe and prudent way, the cause of nafiYe improvement hi 
any of its departments, Hir Battle then furnished some details of a singular! v 
interesting description relative to the progress of Female education in the 
Presidency of Bombay; and sat down amid the renewed cheers of the 
audience. 

The President then rose and said that a« the public business of the evening, 
&o far a£ the important subject-matter of the lecture was concerned, had now 
come to a close, the visitors and strangers might desire to withdraw. He 
hoped, however, that the members of the Society would remain behind for a. 
little as he had a proposition to submit to them. Hut he could not allow the 
general meet ing to be dissolved without endeavouring very shortly to reiterate 
and enforce some of the leading sentiments and statementa which had been 
advanced in the course of the evening. This he did in a, rapid and summary 
way. He particularly urged the native gentlemen not to allow the present 
year to terminate without seeing the Bet-htme School replenished, to over¬ 
flowing. 3t now mustered only seventy on its rolls; whereas, accord mg to 
the testimony of one of the native epespers that night* Calcutta, alone oughfr 
at once to furnish seven thousand. If so, one Ifcthuji^Sqhool or even a score 
o! Bethune {Schools, would not sullice. What then ? Had the natives no mean# 
of erecting others ? Ho means ? Yes. they had means in abundance. Why there 
were there, that evening, several native gentleman, any one of whom might 
erect an edifice equal to that of the Betliune School* and not be the poorer for 
it! And looking at Calcutta at large, there were native gentlemen who had 
laca of Rupees in such redundancy, that it won !d do them avast deal of good to 
get rid of some reasonable portion of their superfluous treasures, • ■ specially in 
the promotion of .ill noble n cause &g that of Female Education. But why stop 
at. Calcutta P Why not spread outwards ; and, by precept, example, end libe¬ 
rality, rouse and stimulate their slumbering conntry men, until the whole land 
wm covered with monuments of their enlightened beneficence, Some had, in 
the course of discussion, referred to the little influence of woman in this 
country, and others to her preponderant in fluence; a little explanation might 
shew that both wore right. At present her influence might bo little for red 
good, of 1 the highest kind ; but powerful, if not preponderant, in the perpetu¬ 
ation of manifold hereditary evils. How could it be otherwise P It was 
constantly forgotten that, in the formation of character, more was done during 
the first six years of one a life, than during any sixty years afterwards. And 
who wm the principal, if not exclusive former of character at that early age? 
Who but the mother P Yes in all ages, countries and climes, mothers have 
K 



been, are, and will be, the earliest and tnost influential teachers of the young. 
They might not be aide to give them formal technical Lessons in any branches 
of study ; but they did what is practically of vastly greater importance, They 
imbued them with their own feeling* their own passions, their own prejudices* 
their own sympathies and antipathies, their own likings and dislikings, their 
own impressions of religion, of life, of society, of man j—and ail this, with 
a power which no subsequent personal changes or vicissitudes could wholly 
shake, and no subsequent education or divert experience, however much it 
might modify, could ever wholly obliterate or wholly efface. 

Comparing the strange mysterious influent of the toother's example and 
teaching on the susceptible mind of youth to that of the silent dews of heaven 
falling oii the soft soil in spring, imparting nourishment to each tender blade 
uiid freshness to each opening Jtower - he showed how the mother almost 
unconsciously trained the instincts of the child, implanted its beliefs, and 
breathed into it the spirit which, surviving youth and middle age, often 
animated the man when his head was silvered with hoary locks, He then 
concluded by asking if the mother was thus the earliest and most powerful 
teacher, whether it was not a question—a practical question of unspeakable 
importance, what kind of teacher is the mother P What an? her qualifications 
for her momentous tusk P He implored all. educated natives solemnly to 
ponder such questions as these, anti consider what Answer conscience and 
experience would l>e able to give* Not- surely till the mothers of India, who 
were the first teachers of India's sons and India’s daughters, were pronounced 
more competent for the task than they had been in ages past, could India 
become truly great, glorious and free. And how could they become com¬ 
petent, if they had not the powers and faculties of their own minds rightly 
developed, the feeling! and affections of their hearts purified, and the impulses 
anil dictates of conscience properly regulated by an enlightened education P 
When the day came that witnessed such a consiimination, then would India, 
with its prolific soil and its gorgeous scenery, become truly a delightsome land, 
and its homes the abodes of intelligence, joy, and gladness. 

Strangers and visitors having then withdrawn, the President submitted to 
the member* who had bean requested to remain behind, whether, like all 
similar societies in Europe anti America, they ought not to have a class of 
* E Honorary Members/* Alter fully explaining how in all countries there 
might be individuals, liigh in social position* or distinguished lor mental 
attainments, or the liberal patron* of literature and science, who, from <ir- 
cumatauocs, could not he expected to become ordinary working Members of 
a Society, but yet who might become associated with it, promote its dietirto 
, tive objects, nd dignify m character and proceedings n& Honorary members* 
the proposition was unanimously agreed to. 

The President then intimated that any honor 1 , in order to be an honor* 
must not become too common, but must be conferred on rare occasions and 
with due disci-i mi nation. With such views on the subject, he would submit 
the names of only four—two European, and two native,—thus preserving a 
fair equality* The European gentlemen were two of those whom he had 
occasion to name that night already, as having conferred incalculable benefits 
on the native population of India, and os having manifested the deepest 
interest in that Society, Besides oilier acta of kindliness and good with both 
had Spontaneously sent to him donations of Us, 100 each, towards assisting 
in bringing out their in tended volume of transactions. He referred to Sir 
James Outrain and Sir Bartle Frere. Of the natives w hom he would propose 
as worthy of the honor, one had hem present and had addressed them the! 
evening —the Ihijah Kali Kishen—distinguished, as already remarked, in 
years gone by, for bis literary and actively useful labours in connexion with 
native improvement The other was one* who, besides being universally 


Inspected lor hi* integrity and consistency of character, distinguished himself 
m the author of a huge mid valuable encyclopedic work in the Bengali 
bmguage—the Rajah Kadhakant Del ;; on these grounds, therefore, ha 
would propose Sir dame? Outram, Sir liartle Frere, the Rajah Kali Kishra, and 
the Rajah Radhakaut Deb, a* Honorary Member® oi‘the Rethuue Society. 

The proposition being cordially anel unanimously agreed to, the meeting 
closed, a little pitst 10 o'clock, 

Kotlas Chandra Bose, 

Anting Secy.i Bat hum Society. 


At a Monthly Meeting of the Bethtjite Society, held at the 
Tic eater of thr Medical College, on Thursday, the 12m 
Apml, 18(50. 

The Rover rad A r Duff, D.D., LL. I)., President, in the Chair. 

Hie proceedings of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 

Promsod by Sir B&rtle Frere, and seconded by the Reverend Mr, Long, 
that Richard Temple, Esquire, he a mein her of the Society. 

A tier some preliminary remarks, in which he stated that owing to the 
native holidays, the inclemency of the weather, and other causes, many 
leading members* such as Rajah Kali Krishna and others, from whom 
letters of appldgy were received, had been prevented from being present, 
the President called on Mr. Dali to deliver his lecture “ On the Rise 
and Progress of the Arts $ with special reference to Oriental as well as 
Wcatem Architecture. r 1 

The lecturer commenced by expounding the nature of Art in genera! Art 
was making knowledge yi slide, and tangible and useful, us well as sublime 
mid beautiful. Knowledge in itself' was abstract and unaem ; make it real, 
and it whs Art. Ait, then, liras not wisdom's meditation, hut wisdom's fruit. 
These, and other similar propositions, the lecturer happily illustrated by vari¬ 
ous appropriate examples. 

Ha next passed on to speak of Fine Art, the first proper head of the 
lecture, with the simple remark, that the very highest and noblest of Artist^, 
such as Aitists in Government, in the organizations of kingdoms and republics. 
Artists in statesmanship, in popular education, in beneficence and human 
development, were not usually accounted Artists at all. As to what was techni¬ 
cally called Fine Art, poets, painters, sculptors, composers of music and 
architect had the designation almost exclusively accorded to them. Arte 
like these w ere undoubtedly Jtnc, as calling into action the finer faculties of 
main These Arts also took up the common needs of common life, and divided 
them from low association ; and whatever materials they seized on, were, by 
tl i eir phustic power, purihod, elevated, glorified, T1iis proposi fcion was variously 
and graphically exemplified. 

The lecturer then advanced to the more distinctive object of his dissertation, 
which was Architecture. He was glad it was Architecture, fine constructwo 
Art; rather than Painting, fine Art m color; or Sculpture, fine Art in form; 
or Music, fine Art in sound; or Poetry, fine A rt in language. Architec¬ 
ture he defined as the sensation of beauty methodised into building; or an 
arrangement of building materials which we felt to he beautiful and know to 
bo useful. For reasons, which he briefly unfolded, he supposed that few w ould 
dispute the position that of alt Fine Arts, Architecture was the Queen. Ho 
then pointed to the very clear and satisfactory way in which a nation s 
arcluttiidure shewed its character, as barbaric or civilized, being a type of it? 
refinement and true nobility, or of its opposite rudeness. Here lie indicated 
I 2 
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tli at Hi ere was one single and absolute criterion by which all architect are, 
whether Oriental or Western* must be judged j namely, what did it do lor 
man ? What was it* estimate of man P How did it Operate with reference 
to the exaltation or dqm^ion of our common humanity P Npithing on earth 
wok ftally great, or good, oi glorious, except it ministered to human progress, 
development* perfect ion* 

Accordingly in his view of it, Architecture was only good* so far as it 
did good, or proved a blessing to the people at large. Judged by such a test, 
much that was splendid and magnificent in India, Egypt and other lands, 
could only be condemned. The greatest work on earth was that of influenc¬ 
ing human chavaeteShoright* and all architecture (to noble specimens of which 
the lecturer referred) which rested upon the lie, that pretty stories are worth 
more than human minds, was bad* was Mae in principle j and however it 
might daz/le the eye or sot off tin? landscape, was rude and uncivilised. 

The lecturer then stated how he felt pressed out of measure to know what 
to do with the colossal proportions of his subject; nothing less than a stout 
quarto could contain a disquisition, such m one would like to have, upon the 
rise and progress of Oriented Architecture? So, his only escape was in 
fleemg from tW wide caafcumicrence of the vast orbit, toward its little centre ; 
that is* towards a lew general and comprehensive farts, to he stated, not 
argued, not followed out in detail* Such facts, illustrative of the origin and 
progress of Architeeturo in many lands, were then introduced in lively and 
rapid survey* with the texture of which the speaker intermingled many of 
his own personal experiences, which threw something like a dramatic interest, 
over the whole. In passing, various practical hints and reflections were also 
thrown out of a decidedly useful character. In immediate connection with hu 
subject, l,he lecturer was very naturally fed to refer to the establishment 
of the School of Industrial Art in this city, with wliieh he had been connected 
for the last tour years and a half. In pointing out what appeared to him to 
he the causes of its comparative failure* he suggested whether there might 
not be opened a school of bumbler arts, aids not less honorable, though more 
strictly Indus trial than those they had hitherto tried to teach. After specify¬ 
ing in detail sumo of these humbler aits of easier acquirement ami prompter 
pay, which might he started with little or no capital, the learned lecturer 
concluded with a good humored apology for descending toward* the (dose* 
from the Jim to the vitefid f which was ever the English or American way, 
always bent on to sorting and vindicating the dignity of labor, and on marrying 
hand to brain. 

It was then proposed by Hahn Key las Chandra Bose and seconded by 
Baku Ttah Kumar Has that thanks from the chair should be given to Mr. 
Dafl for his interesting and instructive lecture. 

The President* in Warmly returning thanks, said that whatever difference 
of opinion might exist as to Borne particular points or illustrations, there could 
he none as |o the generally instructive, suggestive, and appropriate character 
of the lecture. The Society were, therefore, much obliged to the lecturer for 
the great pains and trouble he had taken in collecting, condensing and metho¬ 
dising such a mass of valuable materials; some of the views and statements 
adduced he thought very admirable: and these he (the President) continued 
by additional considerations. He also referred to the famous cave - temples of 
India, which flic lecturer, doubtless, in the exuberance of his material® luul 
been eon strained to pass over* And in connection w 1th those, he mentioned 
some curious facts that had come under his own personal observation; facta 
w hich tended to prove that the Buddhistic^! were older than the Brahmam- 
caJ p —and that while the former could not have l?een excavated and modelled 
man y cent uries betbve the Christian era, the latter could only have been termed 
a tew centuries subsequent to the corn men cement of that era, on the downfall 
of Buddhism and the nil but extermination of the Buddhists in India. 
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Bitbtt Kali Kumar Baa then rme r and while expressing eoncimencc in tin? 
eulogy pronounced on the lecture as a whole, took exception to some ot thu 
remarks hearing on the civilization and people of India. 

This led to a friendly discussion, in which Sir Battle Frere, Mr* Long, the 
lecturer, and others took a part. In the course of lm remarks, Sw Bartlc 
Frere threw out some very valuable practical suggestions lor the griggneo of 
all iu fudging of the relative merits, or utility and permanence ot m*mt 
styles of Architecture in any land, and concluded by strongly expressing the 
satisfaction he had derived front the proceedings of the evening. 

The President, m lus dosing address, reviewed the operations oi the aession 
about to end, a session, which one of the previous speakers had emphatically 
pronounced a glvt-hv* one* He lirnikhed some interesting details, which 
indicated the line of action adopted and the progress already made by ultra 
sections ; and expressed a confident expectation oi satisfactory results being, 
in due time, attained. While expressing grateful thanks to Government tor 
the urfe of the llall in which they were assembled, be pointed out its imadap- 
fodnese for such, meetings as that of the Bethune Society ; and fervently 
appealed to the wealth natives to coane forward^ and supply the means ior 
erecting a suitable Hall in some convenient locality in the mtate town, 
which might l>e available for the delivery of pubhc lectures, ns well as 
the convening, of all public meetings, whatsoever, connected with the pro¬ 
motion of legitimate native interests. In conclusion, he suggested that, as 
their next public meeting would not be held till the month ol .November, find 
as many important matters might possibly ariseduring the mtierva] 7 especially 
In connection with the working of the sections, it would be expedient to con- 
dilute the President, the Secretary mid Treasurer ol the feoriety, together 
with the Presidents and Secretaries of the sections* into a Provisional Council 
to watch ovf r the varied interests of the Society, leaving it to the < mitral 
Meeting m November to erect the Provisional Council mto a permanent one, 
or make such other arrangements might be deemed proper. 

This proposition being considered by al! present a very good one, it was 
carried by acclamation, and the Meeting dissolved, about II o clock. 

Kotlas Chanuba Bose, 

Acting 8ec$., Bethwm Society* 
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THE SESSION OF ISGO-tfl. 

First Monthly Meeting or the Present Session was held 
at tub Theatre of the Medical College on the 8ttt 
Novembeb, 1860 . 

The Rev. A. Duff, D.D., LL.D., President, in t he Chair, 

The proceedings of the last meeting in April were read and confirms. 

The candidates proposed at the last meeting were unanimously elected. 

The following varies of candidates for election were then aubmittod 
}\ jyi, Esquire, of the Bengal Civil Service, proposed by H. Scott Smith, 
Esquire, and seconded try the Kev. Mr, Long. ■ 

Sahibzadah Ahmad Ally Khan, a member of the Mysore family, and 
Deputy Ma«i*kate and Deputy Collector of Pubna proposed by Ahnlm 
Abdul Luttif. and seconded by Babu , . , 

Balm Trannatli Chatterjea, proposed by Babu Kistodaa 1 al, and seconded 
by Ilabu Harmninker Dus. 

‘ The following presentations have been remved .— „ . TI 

Journal of the Agricultural and Horticultural Society ot India, hart U , 
Vol. XL, from the Agricultural Society. 




Selections from the Records of the Bengal Government relating to Indigo 
disputes, Parts I and IL, H orn the Government el' Bengal 

Balnyo Bt hull t> Natuk: or, an attempt to expoaa the evils of early marriage 
in Bengal, by Sreeputly Maker jee: from the Author. 

General Report of Public Instruction in the lower Provinces of the Bengal 
Presidency : for 1S&8-5S), from the Director of Public Instruction. 

Resolved, that the thanks ol l the Society he recorded for the abovemen- 
tioned presen tat tons. 

Tito Acting Secretary read a letter from the Rajah Kali Krishna Baha¬ 
dur, apologizing for his absence on account of ill-health. 

The President then mw and congratulated the Society on the unabated 
interest which its proceedings continued to excite, m was indicated by the 
numerous and respectable body of visitor*, alike European, East Indian, and 
Native, present that evening. He hoped that by (.heir deeds, and not their 
mere words, they would prove themselves worthy of increasing confidence* 
Referring briefly to the origin, progress, and leading objects of the Society* 
he adverted to the doings of the Provisional Council during the long vaca¬ 
tion, Among other objects which had engaged their attention, he specified 
the state of the funds, and explained some of the stupa taken to put them on 
a satisfactory footing. Other measures which had been duly discussed and 
approved of by the Provisional Council, would, in duo time, be submitted to 
the Society. 

JTe next un folded at some length the nature of the arrangements for the 
incoming session, and presented the following programme of operations ~ 


I. ScAevie qf Lmfm'ex, 

On the second Thursday of J '* The Law* of England/’ by Mr. Goodeve, 
Nt )■ vember, i. Barrister at Law. 

f 4< Incidents, and impressions of Travel in 
2, Do. Du. of December, \ Northern, Centr al, &, Western India/' by 

Rev. Lai Behari Be. 

** Sketches of the History of the lews, since the 
destruction of Jerusalem/’ by Mr, Ayers t, 
Rector of St. Paul’s. 

u The Physical History and Philosophy of Irri¬ 
gation/* by Colonel Baird Smith* 

Lecture by the Right Reverend the Lord Bishop 
of Calcutta. 

is. Do. Do. of April.f “ Vcrwiilar Edtieatioii-in Bengal/' by Babu 

1 t Rajendra Lai Mittra-f 

As all the public meetings of the Society for general purposes were held on 
the second Thursday of each mouth, the President explained that the public 
meetings for the specific business of the several sections would bo held on 
the fourth Thursday of each successive month. He stated that this year a 
real commencement would be made In this operative department of the 
Society, which, he hoped, would bo the prelude of vastly greater performances 
in years to come. The order of bringing up the reports of the different 
sections by their respective Presidents would be as follows:— 

II. Sc?t-e)fte vf Meporfa 


3. Do. Do. of January,... 

4. Do. Do. of February, 
5 * Do. D, of Mateh 


The fourth Thursday of (Mr. Woodrow’s report on the subject of 
Noveiuber, ___ _ , (_ “Education.** 


* Erorn circumstances which afterwords arose, Colonel Smith was unabio to 
deliver this Lecture. 

t The same remark i$ applicable to thru Lecture, 






Do. Do. cf December,. f Ms , C f w «?’ f re P° r t 011 “ Ditaratoe and I’M* 
t loaophy. 

Do. Do. of January. .. f Dr - M '"“ rs Hqwri-on "Sauifey Improve- 
J ” l inent * 

Da Do* February,*..**.Mr. Scott Smith’s Report <m “ Science and Art” 

Do. Do. of March,.*...Mr* Long's Report pn “ Sociology.” 

Do Do of Aiinl i Biba Remap* vsad Mof* Report on •" Female 

k ? .t Education.” 

The Prandent would not anticipate the contents of these reports by any 
WoMifl now* The Presidents mid Secretaries of the sections had not 
been idle■; and if many pnimUen had hitherto been unrealised, enough had 
hoen achieved to indicate what might bo expected in future. In referring to 
* Dr* M(mat's report* he very feelingly alluded to the necessity under which the 
Doctor had suddenly Seen laid of returning for a season to Ids nativ e laud* on 
account of impaired health. So staunch u Mend* go true a benui'actor, they 
could ill spare* To Dr. Mounts suggestion the Society was indebted for its 
first formation* For some years he rendered distinguished se rvice by acting 
us ifo President; and he had ever continued to watch over its expanding 
development with the liveliest interest* She afflictive dispensation with which 
it had pleased an all-wise Providence now to visit him, could not fail to call 
forth the syttjpathie* of all present And with keen regrets for his houpo¬ 
rn rv absence, nil would join in earnest longing for Ms rctum in renovated 
health and energy. 

It was then moved by Rabu Nob ink is to Rose, and seconded by Baku 'Kali 
Kumar D&;> t tint the Secretary be requested to convey to Dr* Mount an 
expression of the sympathy and regrets of the Society, on the occasion of his 
illness and departure fbr Europe* The motion was carried with acclamation* 

It was next moved by Rabu Grischandra Glume, and seconded by Rev. Lai 
Behari De, and anammouriy agreed t o, that the Provisional Council appointed 
in April last, consisting oi the President, the Secretary and Treasurer of the 
Society, with Die Presidents and Secbotarir:*? of the severed Sections^ should 
now be declared to bo the permanent Council of the Society. 

Tho President then called on Mr, Goodeve to deliver liis lecture on “ The 
Lawn of EngJanjA^f’ 

The thanks of the Society having bee n given by acclamation to the lecturer, 
for bis rdde, ekkirate, and instructive dissertation* a v^ry'animated discussion 
succeeded, in which Babus Nobinkisfcd Bose, Kali Kumar Da*s, Grhsh 
Chandra Mittra, Mr. Dull, and others, took a part. Tim eminent merits of 
the lecturer, and the correct theoretical views of Ms lecture—the love of 
equity which characterizes the British as a people, together with the inde- 
pendency and incorruptibility of the Judges' within the British foies—wore 
all cheerfully conceded. But some of the more glaring practical evils con¬ 
nected with the administration of English Laws, such as its expenses, its 
long delays, its intricate forms of procedure, &e./- were all or sparingly 
exposed* The discussion being closed, the President gave a brief nummary 
or rewm^i of what had been advanced on both sides, pointing to what was 
admittedly good, and worthy of being imitated, and to what M as admittedly 
evil, mid demanding still further reform. He then concluded with an earnest 
appeal to the educated Natives to arise to the height of duty in the career of 
future improvements which India so loudly rapi ; red at their hands* 

Koyias Cuardka Bosk, 

Acting Secrata ry t Bethwne Society, 

# J>r. Mount bud become President of the section inatead of Dr* Cherers, 

t The Lecture itself will be found in Part XI. of this volupjo* 
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Ttfi Second Monthly Meeting of the Present Session was help 

AT TEE The AT EE O V THE M G DI CAL COLLEGE ON THE i3TH 

December, I860. 

The Rev. A. Duff, D.P., LLJX, President, in the Chair, 

The proceedings of the last meeting in November were read and con¬ 
firmed. 

The candidates proposed at the last meeting were unanimously elected. 

The following names of candidates for election were then submitted:— 

Man la vr Abdullah,— proposed by Maalavi Abdul LuttLf, and seconded by 
Baku Hutto Mohan Chattel jea. 

Baba Mohendrouath Mittra,—proposed by the Acting Secretary, and 
Seconded by Babu If* M. Chat ter jea, 

Babus Mahendrohath Pyne and Essen Chunder Baueijea, proposed by 
Babu Koneylal Pyue, and seconded by Babu Kali li umar Das. 

The President then rose and gave a brief account of the proceedings of 
the public meeting of the Section on Education of which Mr, Woodrow is 
president, held on Thursday, the 29th November; but as a full account will 
appear in Part 111. of this volume, the analysis may here be omitted. The 
meeting of section was, alter Mr, Woodrow’s statement, addressed by Mr* 
Diilh Bab us No bin Ivtslo Bose, Koylaa Chandra Bose, and Dr, DulF, 

The President then called on the Rev, Lai Behari Du to deliver his 
intended lecture on “Incident! and Impressions of Travel in Nortlicm, 
Central, and Western India,” 

The lecture was repeatedly applauded throughout.* 

The meeting was then addressed at some length by Mr, Dali, Babu 
Kali Kumar Daa T Tabu Koylas Chandra Rose, Ramchanara Bala Krishna* 
Ehlj.. from Bombay, and the President of the Society, and broke up about 
II o’clock, greatly ediiied and refreshed with the proceedings of the evening, 
Koylas Chan dba Bo he. 

Acting Sccrdart/f Bet kune Society, 


The Tmn Monthly Meeting of the Present Session was held 
at the Theatre of the Medical College on the 
10th January, 1861, 

T3,o Rev, A, Duff, D. D,, LL. D, f President in the Chair. 

The proceedings of the last meeting in December were read and confirmed. 
The candidates proposed at tho last meeting were umunmomly elected. 

The following names of candidates for election were then submitted 
Bab us Key las Chandra Chattojjea and Nitturloll Lull Laha,— proposed 
by Babu Ham Sankm Das, and seconded by the Acting Secretary, 

Babu No bo Gopal Miltrn,—proposed by Babu Khettra Mohan Mittra, 
and seconded by the Anting Secretary. 

llie President Ihen rose and gave a summary of the proceedings of'the 
public meeting of the section on “ Philosophy and Literature” of which Air, 
Cowell is preside at; but as the Report itself will be found in Pan IIL of 
this volume, the summary is here omitted. 

The section was at the close, addressed by Babu Kali Kumar Baa, Copal 
Chandra Bunerjea, Mr. Dull, and the President of the Society. 

Alter some further explanatory remark a respecting the meeting of the 
suction, the President called on Mr. Ay erst, Rector of St. Paul's School, to 

* Tho Lecture ifaclf will bo found in Part XL 
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deliver hie promised lecture on fi The Jev.% since their dispersion after the 
final destruction of Jerusalem.” 

The lecturer commenced by skewing that there was no period in the history 
of the Jews, when they were not entirely distinct .from every other people* 
both in religion and constitution. This topic he illustrated at sonm length. 
They were an Asiatic people ; and in every region ot the earth, they proved 
themselves, by then' manners, habits and customs, to bf* a genuine Asiatic 
people still. After illustrating, by striking examples, the extraordinary in¬ 
fluence, which, by their commercial and monetary dealings, they have exerted 
on the destinies of kingdoms and nations, the lecturer went on to consider, at 
some length;— , _ . 

1 . The varied reception which the Jews have met with in their dispersion. 

1 L Their national system during their dispersion, 

III. Their hopes of restoration to their own land. 

On all then© topics the lecturer brought forward a variety ol historical facto 
of singular and striking interest —facte, too, not to be met with in ordinary 
works of Civil History--und concluded by reading an affecting passage from 
the journals of the celebrated Joseph Wolff relative to the vivid hopes oi 
deliverance now entertained everywhere by the flews. 

Alter sitting down, a vote of thanks to the lecturer for his able, elaborate, 
and instructive discourse, was moved, in a few appropriate sentences, by the 
Itcv. Lai Behari He, seconded by Babu Koykts Chandra Boae, and curried 
by acclamation. 

The lie 1 v. Mr. Long then offered some suggestions. 

As no other member seemed disposed to speak, the President rose and spoke 
at some length on some of the lending topics of the lecture, fhmkshing i arloas 
illastmtive facts which hod come under his own observation in different quar¬ 
ters of the world—Europe, Africa, Asia, and America. He stated the result 
of his personal inquiries into the peculiarities of the black and white Jews ol 
Cochin, a subject which had often puzzled the most le ached ethnographers, 
lie particularly endeavoured to fasten attention on the topic with which the 
learned lecturer had first started—a topic which might well bo designated the 
great problem and miracle of history, vk, the continued preservation of the 
denationalized, scattered, and hbmeless Jews, m a distinct and peculiar people, 
amid the unparalleled persecutions of eighteeii hundred years. The mightiest 
of the oppressors that swayed tho sceptre Of universal empire, vainly arrogat¬ 
ing for their cit \ the proud title of £l Eternal ,' 3 where 4 v m they now? Swab 
lowed up and lost in the vortex of ^muuingHng tribes and peoples, and nations. 
Who, at this day, could distinguish on the soil oi Italy, (be descendants of 
the old Romans from the posterity of their captive slaves or Gothic conquerors ? 
Yet at this day, the Jew, on the acol of 1 tidy and within the walls of old Rome* 
ret:lined as fully the integrity of the ancient Israelii ish character, and was as 
fidly m arked out by his pin s \ ognmnicaI, social, and l^eligi 0 us \ iceuJ iantics, a^. 
on the day when the legions of the Imperial Caesar razed the foundations 
of Jerusalem, and scattered her children to the four w inds of heaven. 
Almost every age and clime might point to iis expatriated multitudes ; but 
here was a whole nation, by violence, expatriated. These expatriated multi¬ 
tudes hud always found an asylum somewhere in other lauds. They had 
either boon incorporated on oquitobfe terms with thecoimn unities th;d gave 
them refuge, or they bad colonized new regions and formed themselves into 
independent cOmmoUwealtbs. But never, never, had the exiles of Judah 
found a real asylum -a home—in any land. And never yet, had their original 
jiml distinguishing idiosyner&cks melted away. Nowhere had they been en¬ 
feoffed in the full rights and privileges ol Gentile eitknidnp t and yet no 
where had they been concussed into the surrender of Ihoir bated identity. 

£ 
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Alter pointing out the ethical, ethnography providential, and other 
Umonz to be drawn from this strange and stunning historical anomaly, and 
illustrating from hia own personal observation, the present condition of 
Talertine, natuniUy fertile but turned into a sterile desort, and-emptied of 
inhabitants, from ages of oppression and r.mgovemment — after referrmg once 
jnoi -0 U i the millions of dispersed Jews now without a home in any region of 
the earth, but wistfully and longingly looking towards peeled, emptied, and 
deserted Palestine, an their proper homc—a home waiting m it were, mreadi- 
ness u receive the lineal descendants oi its ancient possessors ; - Haul after 
directing attention to the views of sagacious eUteWan, profound philoaophers* 
and earnest religious men, on a phenomenon so striking and edraordmary, 
the President concluded by congratulating the Society on the progress already 
mafl i. and on the interest manifested in iU proceedings by the presence* on so 
tempestuous a night of thunder, lightning and rain, of so Urge and respec¬ 
tably an audience. 

K0T14B Chan i>u a Bose, 

Anting Secretary, JJcthme Sodefat, 


This Fouirrn Monthly Meeting or the Peesent Session was held 
at the Theatre of tot Mimic* e College on the 19th 
Feemduiy, 18bL 

Tho Key, A. Duff, [>.!>., LL.P,, President, tn the Chair. 

The proceedings of the last meeting in January were read and confirmecL 

The candidates proposed at the last meeting were mumimmidy elected. 

The following name was thou submitted m a candidate for edition; 

IWerend D. Stuart,—proposed by the Acting Secretary, and seconded by 
Jlabn Rhetter Ch under Gbose* 

ARcr the report was mad and approved, the President gave an account of 
the proceedings of the Medical uiul Sanitary section held on Thursday, 24th 
January last. He stated that in the necessitated absence of the respected 
President of the section. Dr-. Mount, the Secretary. IMm Noble Krisio 
bad prepared and road an elaborate report. That; report which he 
characterised m highly eulogistic terms, will bo ibuud in Part III- of this 

volume. „ . > f 

The subject having exalted much interest, a spirited conversation ensued, 
b which Babua Kali Kumar Dse, Hrish Chandra (those, and KoyW Chandra 
Hose, Sir. Dalb and the President of the Society, took a part. All these gen¬ 
tlemen contributed some new facte m A offered .some useful suggestions. Such 
reports and discussions could not fail ulti lately to render valuable service to 
the cause of humanity amongst us. 

The President next explained why the regular night of meeti ng bad hem 
changed to that evening (19th Feb*) as also the dreu instances under which 
Mi . Brett had promptly and kindly responded to the cell made upon him, in 
consequence of Colonel Baird Smith having been suddenly ordered to the Roth 
Wost in connection with the famine. His absent# was to them a great mss. but 
pn the score of our common humanity, we ought to roj nice that our loss might 
prove a great gain to our sutfemig lellow-eubjc- tH. The mission of Colonel 
Baiid Smith, as lie bad good reason for concluding, was to open up sundry 
large questions connected with the causes of the jwesfiit famine n d the 
possible prevention of iuture similar ralamibes. A.s reguided Air, Brett, it 
added to his kindness in the matter that ho appeared amongst them that 
night heroically to di scharge the duty winch ho had voluntarily undertaken, 
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thottgi suffering much pain from a, recent. accident, Lastly, the. Prcaukmt 
congratulated the Society on the prospect of hearing n l&d lire from the Lord 
Bishop of Calcutta on Thursday, lUh March, on a worthy and congenial 
theme—* ;t The University of Cambridge” The President then called on 
Mr. Brett to deliver hi* lecture on lL The Phenomena of Sleep" 

The lecturer cQramaiiBsd by remarking that sleep w as a suhjool on which 
the greatest of poets ns well as metaphysicians had phitosopli ^cL and quoted 
Romo striking passage* from Khakspcare and oilier authors. He then defined 
sleep, not m itself but by its mure obvious charaoteriatics, noting the 
cau4a by which it was ordinarily superinduced, and its more palpable sigsag- 
The proper season and due quantity of sleep, in the case of persons of dif¬ 
ferent ages and varying physical constitution wete clearly pointed out Among 
the usis? of sleep, its res locative power alike as regards mind .red body when 
exhausted, was exhibited under a groat variety of aspects, physiological and 
practical. Among the effects of sleep lie dwelt chiefly on dreaming. The 
peculiaritics of dreams were illustrated by n vast profusion of deeply interest¬ 
ing facts; with notices of the light which they died on the nature ol the 
soul itself, its exalted powers and captt bilities, its self activity in spite ol its 
being conditioned by bodily relations, its mdflpondency of the external 
world, when all communication with it is cut off through the suspended 
action of the organs of sense, its soarings beyond tho narrow bounds 
of materialism, and its communions with a world of Spirits. The 
subject of prophetic dreamy tbo fore shadowings of dreams, and of dreams 
as indicative of the habits and charfWffcsr of the dreamer, were also expounded 
at some length. The singular phenomena of nightmare were also illmdtulca. 
After noticing that the habit of much and constantly recurring sleep annmg 
anv people indicated a want of mental and moral excitement, ho concluded a 
richly varied, lucid, interesting, and most instructive disscifalien with sortie 
sound, practical counsels to his Native audience, whose approving plaudits 
soon testified how fully they had appreciated bis eminent and disinterested 
services. 

Alter the lecturer sat down, several gentlemen favoured the meeting with 
their views on the subject, Baku Grtah Chandra Ghost; staffed some singular 
facta, one especially relative to- some young men who,_ wishing to enjoy the 
JntrcU mid other amusements of the Durga Pqja holidays, went to a hay¬ 
loft to have ft sound undisturbed sleep before the commencement ot the 
festivities ; and who, from the closeness of the air add other causes, got into 
a state resembling that- of hybernation, and slept all through the three days 
of the Puja without once a waking- 

Babu Nobin Kris to Bose gave a medico-philosophic view of the subject, 
shewing how ft sound analysis of the phenomena of mind in sleep helped to 
enable us to <lmcriminate between many true and false appearances ■ and 
tended to throw much light on the real nature of mesmerism, spirit-rapping, 
and other marvels which have embed much of undue admiration oh tho one 
lumd, and much of undeserved ridicule and contempt on the other. 

Baba Khdter Chandra Ghoso, while highly applauding the lecture as a 
whole, referred to one or two points in which, though with much diffidence, 
he differed somewhat from the learned lecturer. 

Babtt Kotlas Chandra Bom stated some fiwts, from me own experience, 
relative to the superior vividness with which certain ideas might be repre¬ 
sented, and the superior ability with which certain objects might be accom¬ 
plished in dream*. 

The lecturer having briefly explained, the discussion was brought to a close 
by aotnq concluding remarks from the Pi^ttndent of the Society on the subject 
generally; m d more especially on the real nature of dreams us composed of 
ideas, mistaken for sensations, while the organs of sense .and the voluntary 
e 2 





were nearly, 11 not altogether, suspended. These trains or ions 
™ ideas, os he showod, however apparently lawless, were in reality iwolated 
by laws of which psychological science furnished the satisfactory exponent. 
Hut though from the time of Aristotle down to Sir William Hamilton thn 
Riu jcct of sleep and dreamt had occupied the enquiries of the nrofmmtet 
Ihinkerp much yet remained for future students of the phenomena of mind. 
And tic fervently hoped that the processes of education now in operation 
throughout the land would awaken and stimulate the slumbering energies of 
many a youth, whose faculties would otherwise have lain dormant, adding 
only to the mass of waste and uncultured intellects that had been accumulate 
mg through p;urt ages, and that from such awakened intellects might 
emanate many an original contribution to every department of literature, 
science and philofiophy^not omitting the phenomenology of sleep. 

Koylas Chandra ROSE* 

Acting 3ecrzt&r$i Bethum Society. 


Tiif? Fifth Monthly Mreting of the Present Session was 
held at the Theatre of the Medical College on 
the 14th March, 1861. 

11m Rev. A. DulT, TXD,, LL, 1),. President, in the Chair. 

The proceedings of the last meeting in February WQte Vl > tu \ im & con f trme j 

Ihe candidate proposed at. the ket meeting were unanimously elected. 

ihe following names of candidates tor election were then submitted :— 

W. s. Atkinson, Esq. proposed by Mr. Woodrow, and seconded by Baba 
rhmomol cm Chatterjea, J 

Captain 0 B. Mdlason and B. Jlemfry, E*q.,—proposed by the Acting 
Secretory, and seconded by Rabu 11, M. Cbatteijea. 

Babu Niranjun Mukoiqua,—proposed by Balm Kiatodas Pal, and seconded, 
by the Acting Secretary* 

The following presentations have Jjeon received — 

Statistical and Geographical reports of the Murshedabad district by Captain 
J. K 1 1 as tret I. t r om the Govern merit of Bengal. 

Selections from the Records of tlie Bengal Government relative to the sup¬ 
pression of Daeoity m Bengal, from the Coven)meat of Bengal 

tluite m Education in India with special reference to Vernacular School 
by John Murdoch, Esq., from the author. 

Resolved .hat the thanks oi the Society be recorded for the above-mentioned 
presentations, 

1 he President, than stated that sErnie, from the reasons assigned at the last 
meeting, there was no report from the section on science and art, he would at 
crnco ca l on the Right Rev. the Lord Bishops# Calcutta to deliver hU in¬ 
tended lecture on the University of Cambridge, The subject was one of a 
singularly appropriate character at the present juncture in our own University 
af ™*» besides bemg of intrinsic interest in iteelf. Though the hull was filled 
even to overcrowding, he was sure, from his past experience of the excellent 
demeanour oi an educated Native audience, that the Right Rev. lecturer 
would be Jastened to with the attention due alike to the subject and hk 
own exalted position. He trusted, also, that the very fact of one occupying 
such a portion, responding so promptly and so cheerfully to the call made 
upon nim, would satisfy his Native friends, that, among all right-minded 
and right “hearted Europeans, t here existed nought but the most cordial goad 







will towards the Natives of this land, and the most earnest desire to benefit 
them in every wav m their power. 

The Bishop then arose) and delivered Ins Lecture which will be lotmd m 
Part It. of this volume. 

On the applause whieh followed the delivery of the lecture suMding, the 
President stated that the Rajah Kali Krishna, ?.n honorary member of the 
Society, would address the meeting in his own Vernacular tongue. 

On tide, the Rajah awe, and in a clear tone and elegant Bengali style 
delivered a short address, of which the following is a free translation :— 

yjn. Phestdisht and frENTLJ? hex,— You must have paid due attention to* 
and hate derived great gratification bv hearing/wfcnt hns just fallen from 
the lips of Urn Right Reverend tin' Lord Rinhop. We are therefor# thank- 
f\d to His Lordship for the trouble he ha* taken m Meeting the lecture. 
In days of yore when the Hindus held the reins of government, several 
chotu^patia W scholastic institutions were maintained in various localities 
by the rulers, where different branches of Hindu science and art were taught 
Many Pundits or learned men support, even in these hard times, their pupils 
from the proceeds of their own honorable earning ? and teach them gra¬ 
tuitously in their respective ehotu^wtu, which still, 1 believe, amount to 
the number of at least one hundred. In commendation of this iri estimable 
gift of learning, S have selected out of our numerous, ghostra^ a fbw dokm 
or stanzas or education, ibr your tnforroanon, Were I to attempt reading 
to you kill that might he quoted, even this whole night would not be suffi¬ 
cient for the rehearsal 

The do has are the following: 

u Learning makes a deformed person handsome, and is the hidden sublime 
treasure. Learning is the loving object of the pious, stimulates to virtuous 
habits, and h the sovereign preceptor. Learning secures the affections of 
friends, and is supremely admired. Learning is the source of wealth and 
fame, and elevates the position of families. A man destitute of learning 
resembles a brute.**— ~€rqrur& Puratia. 

11 There has never teen, nor will be, any higher largess than learning. 
O wise man ! nothing exists which can hi reckoned a greater boon than 
education.”-— l y udma Pitrana, 

“ He ^ ho daily instructs in learning in an institution, gains respect every¬ 
where.’ ’—Devi Pur ana. 

T now beg to hand over the paper containing the £w>to to our worthy 
I 1 resident, who, 1 doubt rot, has been pleased to hear them. 

Ally i the Rajah sat down, the meeting was addressed successively by 
Bab us No bin Km to Bose, Uriah Chandra Ghose, Mohendrilal Shomc and 
Oopal Chandra Banerjea, all of whom spoke warmly in praise of the lecture, 
while they added some valuable remarks and suggestions of their own. 

Ihdm (irish Chandra Chose having among his other remarks referred ap¬ 
provingly to Mr. Hodgson Pratt’s proposed plan of sending young Natives to 
V educated in England* Mr, Dali, towards the close, rose to ask. whether, as 
there was more than one Rajah there that evening, they would furnish the 
means of enabling a young man, who was willing, to proceed forthwith to 

n «fj^President then rose and said, that as no ono seemed disposed to reply, 
he would offer a few remarks, in the hope of bringing the whole discussion 
to a friendly and harmonious con-dusion. He fully sympathised with the 
geuond object aimed at bv Mr. Pratt and the learned gentleman who now 
asked so o-'rave and practical a question. Rut while he thus folly sympathised 
with the general object, he very much doubted whether that was the most 
auspicious moment for demanding the pecuniary means of its immediate 
attainment He concluded, therefore, that the mam design oi the learned 





gentleman m propounding Ids question wa^ merely to give protdttap to a 
subject which claimed i'Ui ly amt aomeat comi deration on the mrt of wealthy 
anti intliitSftiial Native* really inti lasted m the w&are of their country* 
For some months past many claims of a public and philanthropic land had 
been pressed upon the rnmmutdtv, to which mditndtia! gentlemen, alike 
European ami Native, had moat liberally i^ponded* Of late, in particular, a 
loud cry of lamentation and woo front myriads of fntni idling and dying 
fellow subjects in the North West had been sounded in their ears j and for 
Li a own part, he (the President) was forced to confess, that lie almost grudg¬ 
ed the diversion of any spare funds from the itnmedfetc'y urgent and press¬ 
ing object of rescuing thousands, of all sexes and of nil ages, from & cruel 
and lingering death and t premature grave. In duo time, when bho present 
most ,■ him ant necessities were more adequately provided for, he himself had a 
larger and more comprehensive scheme than that of sending a few young 
men to England, to prose upon the Rajahs* Zemindars, and men of wealth 
generally in t his la nd. That was to furnish, by way of contributions when 
living, or of legacies when dying, acinic lakhs of rupees tor the erection of a 
suitable University building, with senate house, exanhnation halls, museum, 

1 cturo rooms, <fee.\ and the endowment of certain University proiisworships 
or lectureships on the higher branches of certain sciences. or of sciences that 
required the use of mineraJogicfd and other collections, extensive and costly 
apparatus, with experiment#, &<\, &c. They ought to remember that all the 
colleges of the English Univemtiei were in reality private establishment# 
and endowments * not establishments and endbswient# founded by the State, 
and at the expense of the public funds. Some of them at Cambridge, such 
; # Clare College, Pembroke College, were, in point of fact, founded and en¬ 
dowed by nobki ladies; and had not India also hoble ladies quite able, if 
only willing, to found Indian College* P The other day, one died leaving 
40 lakhs of rupee# in Government securities, besides as much more of other 
property. If, ere she died, she had sent 20 lakhs for the relief of the 
wretched suffers!# in the North-West, and the other twenty to out 
noble Cbmcidlor for the erection and endowment of a Calcutta University, 
would fthe not have raised a glorious monument to her own memory* while 
3}or surviving friends end relatives would still have enough and to spare p 
He would, therefore, in due time, urge this momentous subject on the 
serious attention of the wealthy and liberal in this land. And perhaps the 
tune might come when this city of pakecs might also become a city of colleges 
like Cambridge or Oxford; perhaps many of the gaiden# in the neighbour¬ 
hood might be literally turned into Academic groves, and the garden villas 
into stately colleges* in which myriads of Indian youth might have not- only 
their intellectual, but their higher spiritual life, with all tho bodily energies, 
fully and harmoniously developed, and their whole soul# stirred up and 
stimulated to leak of highest intellectual and moral chivalry. 

Koylas Chanora Boss, 

Acting Sterol o:ty f Bithune Society, 


The Sixth os last Monthly Meeting op rni Puhsbxt Session 

WAi HELD AT THE TilEATEE OF THE MKOIOAIj COLLEGE ON 

the 18th Afeil* 1861. 

The Rev. A. Dull, D.IX, LL. It, President, in the Chair* 

The proceedings of the l&st meeting in March were read and confirmed. 

The President then rose, and after some preliminary remarks, stated that 
the public meeting of the Section on Sociology, or Social Science, would 
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beIielil on Thursday, the35th. Mr* Long, the Present of the Section, 
would then bring up his report.* From personal knowledge he could testify 
that Mr. ijimg had spared no pains in accumulating information, and in 
preparing hundreds ol questions* for the purpose of cl Mating still more, lie 
(the President) earnestly impressed on Uia native friends the vast importance 
of the subject. Sociolcgy! as a Science* was of comparatively recent origin ; 
but was now strenuously cultivated by many of the leading philosophers 
and statesmen of the age, in eluding smell men m Lord Brougham, the Marl 
of Shaftesbury, Lord Stanley, and other philanthroptete. The phenomena 
of society, hitherto regarded as wo complicated, and apparently so lawless, 
were in the course of being gradually classified, generalized and reduced 
under laws as orderly as those which governed the coeamwil phenomena. 
He hoped, therefore, that intelligent Hat has would lend effective aid in 
collecting and recording accurate facts which might lay the basis of sound 
induction. Indian society, however immobile in ages past, was now in a 
rapidly tmissionary state; and it was a matter of national interest to seize 
on, and faithfully delineate habits, manners, customs, usages, mid institu¬ 
tions, ere they blended in dim confusion with the evanescent forms of the 
past, ft was also a duty which the more intelligent members of Hindu 
society owed to themselves, heartily to co-operate in giving the world a 
genuine portraiture of their own social condition, mall its varied aspect*, 
external and internal. Strangers and traveller*, rapidly passing through 
any country were ever apt, from ignorance and imperfect opportunities of 
observation, to furnish only snatches, fragments, or even caricatures of social 
phenomena, How much more so in a country like India, where the laws of 
caste, hereditary seclusion of lemales, and sundry other exclusive habits 
rendered accurate observation, to a great extent, m impossibility to the 
foreigner. He earnestly hoped, therefore, that all educated Natives would 
warmly cooperate with their friend Mr, Long, in supplying authentic 
materials, whence might bo formed a portraiture of Hindu society that might 
challenge the palm of in content ible fidelity, and lay the foundation for 
suggestions towards indefinite improvement* 

After a few more remarks, in which it was explained why the Eeporte of 
the other two section* on ** Science and Art f> and “ Female Education 1 
wm hot ripe for presentation this session, the President called on the It tv* 
Professor Banerjea, to deliver his lecture on “ The relation between the Hindu 
and Buddhistic systems of philosophy, and the light AMth the history of 
the one throws on the other/* 

The lecturer, among other things, directed attention to the similarity in 
many respects between the Nynya and other systems of brahma ideal 
philosophy and the buddhistic system. Which of these, then, was the 
original, and which the derivative; which the borrower* and which the 
louder ? 

To this question an elaborate answer was returned, tending to prove that 
the peculiar ideas oflife, the world, MffMik, had been thrown into the 
definite shapes they now bear in all the systems of Hindu philosophy after 
the model, and under the influence, of Buddhistic philosophy* 

Here, however, by way of objection to tins startling conclusion, it might 
be asked: Are not the Upaatehads of the Vedas pre-Buddhistic writings, 
and do they not contain the transcendental doctrines of Hindu philosophy P 
lit answer to this question, the lecturer affirmed :■—■ 

1st That those Hpamshads, which decidedly belong to the Vedic period 
and are therefore pre-Buildhistie, do not contain the transcendental doctrine* 
just referred to; certainly not in anything like definite shapes, mid assured, - 
ly not the Maya-* Veda, or theory of the nan-reality of the world* 

* Tim Bcport will be found in Part ILL of this volume. 
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2nd. That those Upuniebiute which do inculcate the doctrines in question 
are clearly of Inter date than the Vedic, and may be reasonably cotsaid^red 
post-B adu) natie, 

In support of these affirmative propositions the learned lecturer adduced a 
variety of telling facta and povvertal arguments. Following up tho affirma¬ 
tions thus substantiated by additional considerations, the lecturer emphati¬ 
cally declared that he had a right to conclude that the hindauuintsd doctrines 
of the Hindu philosophy ,ire borrowed from the Buddhistic; that they mis 
not found in pre-Buddhistic writings; that Buddhism had so far insinuated 
itself into Hindu circles, that Bruhmanical teachers themselves unconsciously 
took up the principles of their adversaries when Indio was cleared of them; 
and that at the very moment, when the followers of Sahya M uni left their 
country a* exiles, hb doctrines and principles got the firmest footing on the 
soil which the Brahmans thought they had successfully weeded. 

Throughout the lee tore, which will he found in Part II. of this volume, 
the positions of the author were sustained hy a great variety of quotations 
or xtoka* from the {Shustra*. which were read in the original Sanskrit, as well 
us translated into English. The cadences of those rythmical slokax. rend 
with suitable intonation of voice, greatly enhanced the charms of the 
le< in re to a Native audience ■ and Lhe lecturer, who was repeatedly cheered 
throughout, sat down amid loud applause. 

The President then rose and said that the Rajah Kali Krishna, an honorary 
member of the Society, whom he was always happy to see amongst them, 
would shortly address the meeting, Of the address which was delivered in 
n clear and pleasing tone, the fill owing ia a free translation ;— 

Mb. PaisaiDENT and Gentle The lecture that has this evening 

been delivered by the Rev, Krishna Mohan Banerjea, has been written 
with great diligence and labour, He therefore deserves our warmest thanks 

To write or speak upon a subject in which religion is more or less, 
blended with philosophy, is not an ordinary tusk. I beg, therefore, merely 
to say, without long detaining you, and with no intention of provoking any 
controversy contrary to the rules of this Society, that, Buddhism, as m eh, 
whether viewed as a philosophy or n religion, has been professedly disliked 
by all the authors uf our different Shastras j and hope by my so doing, the 
lecturer will not ho offended. 

According to our popular sacred books, there are five leading classes 
of worshippers, vb;. Vidshnana or follower of Vishnu, Shakta Or follower 
of the Goddess; Sham a or follower of Shiva; Saury a or follower of the 
sun i and Guupatya or follower of Guneeha. 

Each of these sects has, in varying proportions, three inherent qualities; 
.—namely sattwa, entity or goodness ; raja, badness or passion ; and iama, 
darkness or indifference. 

Buddhism, or the religion of the Jainas, is the specific system of persUft* 

^ion leading to annihilation and atheism, which ha* been abhorred hy the 
proTwimdcrs of Ottr popular Shaatraa, as will ha found in Malaya puntna. 

The following 3a a free version of the or stanzas :—■ 

* f Bnhscqnenliv, Yrihuapati having propitiated the planets for Indi a* and 
blessed him for ms prosperity, went to the sons of 1'nji, who were violators 
of the Vedas and infatuated them hy the aid of the Jabued conte nipt nous 
religion. 

“The said wise Vrihaspati having known those sous to bo transgressors 
of the doctrines laid down in the sacred books, expelled them from the 
domain of the, three Vedas. And In dr a (the king of gods) then with hia 
weapon e ajra killed those deserters ol all religion. 

With these few remarks, Mr. President, a m (umtlemen, I si I down. 

The Rajah, who was listened to with profound attention, having ant 
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down amid load chwrs, the Pmttart row and expressed a hope tifttiou a 
subject bo peculiar] y and national^ Hindu, some ui the learned Natir* 

^litlemen present ‘would favour them with a free and fearless expression ft 
their sentiments The main discussion did not concern the truth or untruth 
of religious doctrines It was a question, us to the priority or posteriority 
of certain philosophical principles, now generally known m transcendent^ mn. 
Wholly different from the Hebrews, the Greeks, and the Romans, the i I mdus 
had no chronology to guide the studious enquirer into the order of develop¬ 
ment of the national mind* in the department of Literature^ Science or 
Philosophy. An interesting question, therefore, bfee that rmsed by the 
lecturer, was one which mint be solved, if ever conclusively settled at all, by 
the use of legitimate criticism, and our knowledge of the progress and 
development of human thought, in parallel or analogous eases m other 

lai Babu Khettcr Chandra Chose then strongly condemned the doctrines of 
Buddhism, and all “ transcendental nonsense f' strenuously urged the young 
tu tfive heed to practical philosophy* and especially the philosophy of duty : 
and declared ho was proud to think that one of to countrymen had been 
able to favour them with so nmsteilv a lecture. , , , 

Baku Grish Chandra Chose thought the last speaker waa father hard on the 
transcendental philosophy, which had done much towards accumulating the 
faculties of the learned in India; but concurred m his commendation ot the 
philosophy of duty and of the admirable lecture to which they had listened, 

Bftbu ltkettar Chandra GKwe briefly Teplied- 

No Other appearing disposed to speak, the President, m a short concluding 
iiddress, referred to certain paid* of the Toranfe mythology which wan 
indisputably p<*t-Biiddhfetic, and to some curious facts connected with he 
cave temples in Western India, the oldest of winch were Buddhistic, and ttet 
more recent, Bralmanfeal counterpart imitations, m wrotariwi oi the 
l/cncral argument and ixmeluriun of the lecture. He briefly referred o the 
foureeuenc systems of philosophy, which tamHr nA amofr' or 
contemporaneofl&ly and interblended, had Wen developed m India, Greece and 
modern Europe; viz., sensationalism, idealism, scepticism and mysticism, 
w hich after fiercely 1 combating and chasing each other out ot repute i t not 
existent, seemed to leave ( lie human mind in a state of h optim, helpless 
desnondenev. Still instead of actually desponding, they ought, to taka 
comae from the very failures of the must. For wWthe human and m 
such widely separated regions and far distant ages, has repeatedly trodden 
the same dreary cycles of barren thought and fruitless speculation, it will 
learu the sources of its own weakness and strength, and be hotter able to 
distinguish between the attainable and the unattainable. Instead ot any 
lorurer divorcing reason from faith, philosophy from religion, it will, in true 
philosophy, find a confirmation of the principles ot a living faith; and, m 
true religion the grandest ran sum mat] on of the promptings of etdigb toned 
reason. W- philosophy will furnish the explanation of the phenomena 
of the universe as uoguliable by man; true religion will duly untold the 
Invisible, the infinite, the eternal. And when, from the harmonious culture 
of both the powers and faculties of the intellect, braced, invigorated, and 
enlarged will shoot out healthfully in all directions; and the feelings and 
nffeoS of the heart, purified from the base alloy ot ml gm™ and 
blinding prejudices, will no longer send torth noaow lum* to darkenw 
bedim the unsealed eye of the understanding ; when all that (s really useful 
in science all that is graceful and softening m the fine arts, all that is 
ennobling in the visible works of erection, all that, is elevating ni the lessons 
of revelation, shall blend their united mlluencte m promoting the highest 
If 
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good of mm f tahanring the glory of live great Ood;—then, iri the 
beautiful language of Milton, may we be privileged warrantably to exclaim— 


11 How charming is dime philosophy ! 

Not harsh and cmbbed a as doll fools suppose, 
Hut umsioal aa ie Apollo’s lute, 

And a perpetual feast of mectarM eweots. 
Where no Ot tide surfeit reigna/* 


Kotlas Cjiandjia Sods, 

Acting i$ort/ t T Bet&me Society* 


l H Vl |W** Jw'Www 
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LIST OP LECTURERS AND SUBJECTS OF LECTURE 
FROM 8th JANUARY, 1852, TO 12th MAY, 1859. 


1. On " Tho Sanitary improvement of Calcutta/ 1 — By Dr. S* G. Cntrc- 

KERBUTTY. 

2. On u Sanskrit Poetry/ 1 —By tho Rcw. K. H, Bayer tea, 

3. On f( the Bengali viewed with inference to his physical, social, intellec¬ 
tual and id oral habits, past ami present/’ 1 — By Baton Isacnt Chandiva Muriii, 

4 On il Bengali Poetry*"— By Baton Hub Chi ,in ora Dun 1 . 

5 , O n i( the Tragedy V' Macbeth/' — By Mr. Lewis, Principal of the 
Dacca College. 

(5. On “ a Comparative View of the European and Hindu Drama, 1 —By 
Babu Kotlas Chan dba Bore, 

7. On “the Education and Training of Children in Bengal/ 1 —By Babu 
Peaky Chare Sirkajs. 

H. On 11 the Present State and Future Prospects of Agriculture in Beil? 
gal. f ' — By Mm Baairajj h k r Shin. 

9. Ou “ Civil Engineering and Arch! lecture," — By Colonel Gooowyn. 

10, On “ the Electric Telegraph/'-—% Mr. IL Woodrow. 

IL. On “ the Belative and Absolute Advantages of Science and Literature 
in a Collegiate Eduction/—By Baba Pharina Kum \r Surbudhika kry, 

12. On “the Present State of Education at Krislmaghur with a lew 
jshort remarks on tho Character and Social Position of the educated natives 
of Bengal.” - -By Babu 0M12&H Chan mu Putt. 

13 . On " the Great Exhibition of Arts/—By M.iv GRiasRNTKWA ite, 

14 On “ tho Sanskritlanguage and Literalare" in English and Bengali* 

— By Pundit Isbbh Chandra Vibya Saaoe. 

15. On “the Practical Working and Varieties.of the Electric Telegraph/ 1 
—By Mr, Woodrow. 

lf>. On “the Orders of Architecture." — By Colonel (Soodwyn, 

17. On "the Comparative merits of the Lawn of Primogeniture and 

equal succession — considered with reference to the principles of mitnnil jus- 
tiee and political economy and their influence on the morals of it nation- — 
By Balm Mourn dr at.al Suomi-:. t 

18. “i>u Education in Bengal, and the necessity at p&tructaon in t ho 
Vernacular language of the country*"—By Balm JimaouERir N ath Roy* 

19 “On Architectureas a Science by illustration and comparison of the 
Uvo n'anil divisions of the Art, vise. : the ancient and classic and the medieval 
or potnied."—Bv Colonel Goodwyn, 

20, On “ Bengali Life amt Society/ 1 —By Balm Hur CHANDRA Bum 
On u Bridging the Hooghly/ 1 —-By Colonel GpooWYS* 

On “ Mumc/’-By Mr, Kirkfatki cti. 

On “ Poetic Composition. 1 ’ — By Mr, (tursSENTii waite. 

On " the Women of Bengal/'—By Balm Kotlas Chandra Bose, • 
On " the Physical Education of the people of India/—By Dr, S. G. 


21 . 

22. 

23. 

24 

25. 


ChUCKJER BUTTY* 


Physical! 
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2d. On “ The SsnMiya Philosophy. —% ^ y p E , 

27. " Vonuusnl.tr Bdneftti# m JBeftgal.' -By tt» ^ ' ,- ml 

2H On *' Tlit! Industrial S(piel «1 Art# m its «**»! <»«“ commercial 

»f ****»«> rS 

jl, til thii (Inina the edu.i.hid native owe to their country. i tw0 F 111 ")' 


’U "- 

with ft notice oi electro- 


lefereoctt - - -- 

—By Ihibu Chandra Sekcfb Ucpta 

30 i )n “ Phrenology."—By Or. H. M. 

31 (in -tlic Chemical effects of Electricity wi 

p.*. 

m “ English Education in Bengal.* -By tho Rev. Lai> Buiahi b. 

in Bengal," with X%t» for a Building suited to tin) jwrpuaw cdtbcSociety. 
~ 3 i C On n " SrC^anee of PbjdWoa Knowledge," in bronco to 

Tf* «« fcS S Babe NO.. 

b founded,’' —By Babu Kali Ka'Maii Das. ,, ... t i , r 

42. « Tewwrtriul Magnetism and connected Phenomena* —By Di. Hal 

“ On “the Origin and Development of Modern Science/ -By Dr. 

" Vi 13 On “tb.c Temperance Movement in Modem Times ■”—By tho Bov. 

C 'iI' A " On Combustion in reference to Respiration and Ventilation." % 

Dr. HALLK.no Education how test achieved under the present 

JLaSSi SK WWy "r* M^Obobob 

17. HemimssCcnceH oi a visit to Hbrth America. y 

'V U Mieadinge from Shata»^ , ’--Bj’ Mr- tl rii , v 

On “ tic- Mormons and their Leader, Joseph Smith. BJ toe jw 

(>iv H Eicotro 'Mapnfttvftin/'^-By Mr. It- Steelin' a A 

On “ the -Moral Spirit of early Grech Poetry. —By Mr. > umi. 

»-: igsb !.'7a?Jg-ih iv.« mm. 
&»SX&“S | *»• -a t »*ag, tete . 

“ Modem Enterprises of Benevolence in Great Britain. By McLb d 
W ™ , '(to 3 «"'Ada,,totioi. «t to. By. to Vtojih. Bi.to»«."-I!y B.hu 

“jrsasss 5 m "”“" to 1 * to ■ “>• * ik " j “" 

—lly Bftbu Kali Kuma* 1 >as. lJtlfirrrr 

fJO, On M Native Ed«oa*io».* —Py X>r# S. G. tiiucu^iurrY. 


49. 
C* H, 

50. 
61. 
52, 
53* 
54 
55* 
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61. On " China and the Chinese.”—By Mr. Cttalosisb Alabastm. 

62 . On “ tin: Host Miiile of Instructing the Females o( India. — by balm 

J;] All HOPE &&AD Clt ATTERJEA. 

I>;j. “On M:4nh4M>£j.' s — By the Rev, C. H* A. Pall, 

64. "pa Conscience, its Nature, Functions with a bnet review ot the 
leading theoriep regarding it. 1 — By Mr. Gbqbob bMJTir, 

6& 0n “ the Theory of lW*hmerijr By Ckaelus Piffaud, Squire, 

66 . " On Astronomy/'" By Profeaaor Wkom$- ' . lt n 

67. On 14 the Individual imd Social Benefits oi Physical Education. — Uy 
l>r, Evans, 





PART IX 




LECTURES DELIVERED AT THE MONTHLY 
MEETINGS, 


CONCLUSION OF THE LECTURE OX 11 HR. LIVINGSTONE 
AND AFRICAN ENTERFttl&FV* 

ST 

BAEU NOBIN KRISTO ROSE. 

Editor ia t Notr,— U/ the time when this Lecture was delivered. Dr, 
lAehiysi&nes work urns near Since then it has hem in the handtif evert/ 
one. The body of the Lecture is therefore omitted, and (he conclusion alone 
retained. As a mbsUtute fur the hotly of ike JjeHure on fJvhiystondn 
Discoveries, it has heent deemed eecjwdi&ni to publish a not her previously 
delivered hy the same author w* '* Landed Tenure in Bmfimlf on account if 
the intense interest which, in (he present crisis of Indian affairs, rightly 
attaches to the subject. 

Rut independently even of the nature of the intlnofice which 
Bi\ Livingstone^ enterprise may exercise on the future welfare 
of the African tribes, there is a moral grandeur in all acts of 
self-denying heroism, the eiiect of which ought not to be lost 
upon the mind. Here we have seen a man enduring toil and 
privation and suffering of every kind, mouth after .month, and 
year after year, in a burning and pestiferous climate, ouly that, 
in the progress of events, some good may result from his 
labours to the wretched and degraded inhabitants of a distant 
und even unknown portion of the earth. How much, then, 
iuspired by his example', ought we to toil and labour that good 
may come to ourselves and bur own native land \ At a time 
like the present, in particular, when all tilings are progressing 
with the rapidity of steam, it doubly behoves us to be active 
and on the alert, as well to promote the development of the 
physical resources of the country, as the social and moral rege¬ 
neration of ourselves and the less favored portion of our fellow 
countrymen. In a former lecture which I had the honor to 
deliver before this Society* I pointed out how, after having 




attained some degree of excellence, cur arts and manufactures 
have fallen into decay, and been superseded by the institution 
of superior and more scientific processes in Europe. Yet why 
must they be suffered to remain in this state oi decay ? Why 
cannot a number of active and enlightened native youth pro¬ 
ceed to Europe, and, studying the practical applications of the 
modem discoveries of science, transplant them hero ? What 
is there in the nature of things to prevent this being done f 
Science and art own M local bounds. They are universal 
property,—the common heritage of those who will only strive 
and be at the trouble to make them theirs. How foolish 
and irrational then not to assert and make good one s claim 
to this precious right. Borne years since, too, the civil and 
medical* appointments of the State were brought within 
the reach of the educated natives. Yet why lias such little 
disposition been manifested to avail of the proffered boon t 
Why, with two solitary exceptions, have not the alumni of our 
colleges entered into the arena of competition with the English 
youth, to win glory and advantage to themselves and raise the 
social status of their countrymen at large ? Surely no super¬ 
stitious scruple or prejudice about caste ought to be the cause i 
from this, I will undertake to say, their minds have long been 
liberated and freed. Such, however, is the peculiar organiza¬ 
tion of Hindu society, that a youth no sooner comes to 
years of discretion, than ho finds himself entangled in a net¬ 
work of influences which leave him not the master of himself. 
Brilliant designs ho may form at college, but on entering the 
world, he finds a variety of causes at work to damp his ardour 
and disconcert his plans. Oftentimes lie sees himself without 
means or influence to carry fell os m into effect. Instead of being 
abetted and encouraged by those to whom he natunilly turns for 
help, he is thwarted and opposed by them in every possible w ay, 
and can only murmur ami grumble before companions equally 
powerless with himself. But what after all is the inference to 
be hence deduced? Is the Hindu, however enlightened or 
educated, to remain practically ever in the fetters which priest¬ 
craft forged for him some thousands of years ago ? fs he never 
to acquire manly independence, not merely of thought but of 
action too ? Must lie he the perpetual victim of influences 
which for ages have stunted bis mental growth? and pass from 
the genial atmosphere of an English college, to sink back, ever 
and again, into the stinking nine of rank hereditary errors ? 
Or does it not rather devolve on those, who, benefiting them¬ 
selves by the light of western philosophy, have since become 
* It 19 much to bo regretted that the CuvenanUd Medical Service has diuce 
been closed to the natives* 


wealthy and influential members of society, to teat away, with 
a bo Id and steady hand, those cobwebs of social prejudice, 
which have strangled, as it were, the rising aspirations of 
youth i and acting the part of pilots to those who follow, keep 
them clear of those shoals and sandbanks, on which, in their 
own early schemes of enterprise, perhaps, they had stranded 
themselves. If each will only try this in his own family, by 
aiding and abetting those under his guardianship and care, to 
embark in all projects of rational enterprise, and assert duo 
liberty of action for themselves, there will be formed, at least, 
the first nucleus of a band, which swelling, in course of time, 
into a mighty phalanx, will level down with ease, the barriers 
which bigotry and superstition have opposed to tho progressive 
development of the national mind. Even to do this much, it 
is true, some inconvenience will have to be suffered, and some 
social persecution endured. But when was abuse ever cor¬ 
rected, or folly chastised, without a struggle? The student 
of history, and that of Modern Europe in particular, re¬ 
quires not to be told what trials and dangers and perse¬ 
cutions had to be undergone by the reformers there ; and 
bow those great and noble spirits braved even tlie frowns 
of kings and emperors in defence of right principle and of 
truth. Here, at least, the reformer is secure, if not of the 
active support, at all events—of tho cordial sympathies ot 
the ruling power, and can, therefore, have no very serious 
risk or hazard to apprehend. But, alas ! it has not been the 
good fortune of India yot to bring forth any number of patriots, 
who would stand even a popgun, or the frothy volleys of some 
impotent ire on her account* Even those best able to servo 
her, from the position they occupy in society and the means 
they have at command, have, in all but words, deserted her 
cause. From a strange craving after notoriety among the 
mob, or to propitiate, for some gastronomic transgressions, the 
intluential leaders of orthodoxy, they have fallen back into those 
evils and trumpery practices against which their lips declaim \ 
and cast on then successors the very trammels which had so 
much hampered their own movements before* 

From my own knowledge of the domes tic and social economy 
of the Hindus, 1 am able to say that two of the most powerful 
obstacles to any attempts at enterprise or reform on their 
part, are female ignorance and early marriage. On a previ¬ 
ous occasion, 1 tried to explain from known and acknowledged 
physiological principles, as to how this latter custom, repeated 
through several generations, has contributed to degrade us 
both as physical and intellectual beings; and how, unless it 
were abolished, there was little chance oi a proper^aud thorough 
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regeneration ever being achieved. But the evil operates in 
other ways than those which come within the cognizance ot 
mere physiological Laws, /Vt that important stage ot his caioer, 
when, the aeatlomic course being run, ixn inquisitive mind is 
naturally led to review its past attaiinnents, and form plans 
anti designs for the future/ the Hindu youth finds himself 
encumbered with the support of a wife and a couple of children, 

—has, perhaps, a daughter grown up to the ijifcrriagoable age of 
9 or 10, and stands in urgent need of 1,000 or 1,500 Rs. at least, 
to defray the wedding expenses* Without yet a position in the 
world, in many eases’without even prospects or patrons, it is no 
wonder that lie is sdon and effectiUhUy crushed under the weight 
of such pressing wants* Thenceforth, in the vortex ot family 
anxieties and cares, the attainment of money becomes his only 
end, and with a sigh he bids adieu to the hopeful visions of 
his college days. Female ignorance, at the same time, stands 
in the way of any bold or enterprising attempt on his part to 
deviate from the beaten track, and the influence of an affec¬ 
tionate mother or n beloved wife bolds him insb to orthodox 
practices and modes of life. Indeed, in the domestic society 
of his female relations, there is little chance of acclimatisation 
in his mind of sentiments acquired at, school; and, hence, like 
some exotic growth, they wither and droop as soon as removed 
from the sphere of influences under which they had been pro¬ 
duced, It was very justly observed by the Emperor Nicholas 
of Russia, when, after quelling an insurrection that disturbed 
the commencement of his reign, bo set himself to correct the 
abuses of the administration,, that in vain will tlio govern¬ 
ment make generous efforts, in vain will it exhaust itseli m 
sacrifices, if the domestic education of the people does not 
second its views and intentions, if it does not pour into the 
heart the germs of virtue/ 1 Nowhere, perhaps, is this truth 
more strikingly illustrated than in In ha, where the effects ot 
an enlightened and liberal system ot public instruction are 
being continually neutralised by the absence o! sound moral 
training at home ; and female ignorance, like some great cen¬ 
tripetal force, retains even well-educated men within the pre¬ 
scribed sphere of antiquated customs and superstitions rites. 

Nor is there any prospect of things being materially bettered 
or improved, while the minds of the fair , whose spell must ev ei 
exercise a potent influence over the sterner sex, are suffej^d 
to remain the destined receptacles of old prejudices and tradi¬ 
tionary errors* The youth may imbibe the best and soundest 
views and principles at school; but of what avail can they be, 
while, like so much vapour, they merely hover in the atmosphere 
of the mind ? Dazzle, perhaps, they may at times, as though 


by coruscations of electric fire; but can never be of any real 
or substantial use and advantage, until, condemned by a genial 
temperature at home, they descend in fertilising showers to 
bless and spread plenty over the lund, Yet to remove the 
obstacles to this mosl-wished-for consuimnafcipn, the youth must 
prepare by giving a better education to him sell* -/it present, 
after the first fervor of youthful enthusiasm is over, he is too 
apt, from whatever causes, to give up and grow indifferent 
about oil sorts of intellectual occupat ions and pursuits ; and 
bonce# however in theory he may be convinced that female 
ignorance is an evil, be is at lit tie pains to educate bis sister 
and his wife, as, in his daily intercourse with them, he lias 
seldom occasion to be cognizant of, or inconvenienced by, the 
uncultured state of their minds. Nor is it likely, declaim as 
much as he may, that he will set himself in earnest to enlighten 
their understanding, and thereby clem* the social atmosphere 
of those fogs and noxious vapours which have hitherto repressed 
the growth of a luxuriant harvest of reform/until, being suffi¬ 
ciently intellectual and elevated in his own habits and pursuits, 
he feels the want of intelligent and educated companions at 
home. Forsooth, to develope, in any way, the practical utility 
of the discipline he receives at school, it is indispensable that 
he should learu to sustain habits of mental activity through 
life, and turn those thoughts and sentiments, which now, like 
some fine suit of clothes, lie reserves only for occasions of dis-^ 
play, into part, as it were, of the ordinary appurtenances of 
the understanding for regular and daily use. In default of 
this, generation after generation may continue to move in a 
vicious circle, but can make no real advance* A nd verily, it 
is to prevent an imfelicitous issue like this, and foster and 
cherish habits of continued mental activity, that our worthy 
and respected President, who has devoted the best energies of 
his life to the culture and enlightenment of the Hindu mind, 
and than whom, perhaps, there is not iu all India, a better 
judge of its exact requirements and wants,—-lias been led to 
develope a new scheme in connection with this Society, 
by which to turn it into an organ of higher instruction than 
what may be imparted in colleges or schools. Availing ourselves 
of this, let us heartily and zealously co-operate to promote its 
cuds, and shew for once, at least, that wo are able to take part 
in a "really useful undertaking, and rise from words to actual 
deeds. Indeed, my friends, India at tins moment is the scene 
of a great social experiment before the whole civilized world. 
It presents the spectacle of a nation, variously chequered in 
its fortunes from the earliest periods of history, but which 
now, after ages of mental lethargy and stupor, is springing 
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life ; and it depends on ns 
OiRtl our exertions—as to whether it will attain to the hill 
energy and activity of a vigorous and independent manhood, 
or remain for ever tied to the apron strings of its foster nuiso r 
—whether it will rise to assert its rights and prerogatives as a 
member of the great fraternity of modern civilization; or con¬ 
tinue for ever yoked to antiquated puerilities atul absurd and 
drivelling rites ?—ami whether the lamp of knowledge, which 
England has lighted in its long benighted home, is only to 
glimmer faintly in the midst of a thick mass of summmling 
darkness* or gradually expand itself into a resplendent bin&e 
to illuminate and vivify the whole length and breadth of the 
land ? With results* then* so important and precious at stake, 
and acting in a theatre in which all nations and all ages must 
sit in judgment over our deeds, let us beware as to how wo 
acquit ourselves. Let it net, at all events, be said hereafter 
that we were unequal to the parts we wore destined to net. 
Unmindful of the dictates of harrow bigotry and priestly cun¬ 
ning, let us listen only to the voice of an enlightened con¬ 
science, mid manfully abide by the duties we owe to ourselves, 
our posterity, and cur country, and, perhaps, to the world at 
large. And with all our strength and aU our might, let us 
Strive and exert ourselves to shew—that England*s endeavours 
to reclaim and renovate India have not boon in vain; -that 
the seeds of cultivation she has scattered over it, have not 
been wasted on an unworthy soil;—and that the Hindu mind, 
when properly cultured and manured, is capable ot producing 
harvests,' from wluch nutriment may be derived even by distant 
ages and distant climes I 



THE LANDED TENURE IN BENGAL, 

BY 

BABU NOBIN KRISTO BOSE, 


We have been told by authors that the right to property in 
hind is derived originally from the labour bestowed on its culti¬ 
vation, Yet when from more speculations we descend to a 
survey of actual facts * we find the proprietory right to the Boil, 
in almost every part of the world, either claimed am 1 usurped 
by the ruling power, or vested in persons deriving their titles 
from it; and the actual cultivator only holding of the proprietor 
under stipulations of certain stated returns being made to him 
in service, money, or kind. How such a state of things has 
operated on the destinies and prospects of the great mass of 
mankind, will appear in course of the ensuing remarks. 

The Zetnindari tenure of Bengal, as instituted by Lord 
Cornwallis, has often boon condemned as being at the root of 
most of the evils under which the country groans. But the 
question presents itself for examination,—as to whether it is 
tainted by some inherent and radical vice which gives it an 
inevitable tendency to the diffusion of wretchedness anti suffer¬ 
ing ? or may it not, by means of wise and judicious reforms, be 
rendered conducive to the comfort and well being of the vast 
rural population living under it ? 

With a view to a satisfactory solution of this question, we 
propose (hastily, of course) to glance over the various forms of 
tenure which from time to time have obtained in different parts 
of the world ; and comparing the Zemindarl system to the cue 
which experience might shew to be, on the whole, the most 
beneficial to the interests of society at large, observe how far 
it is capable of being assimilated to the same ? 

The distribution of land under the feudal tenure in Europe, 
throwing huge and immense estates into the hands of a few 
military chieftains, reduced the cultivators to the state of more 
villeins or serfs. Parcels of land wore allotted to them on 
condition of their devoting a moiety of their labour or three days 
in the week for the benefit of their lord. But the powers of 
summary coercion lodged with the proprietors ns necessary for 



enforcing service rents, enabled them to exact more than the 
stipulated quantum of labour whenever they liked. Subject to 
interruptions, therefore, at the will of another, in the guitar© 
of their own allotted farms, and toiling with reluctance ami 
under stimuli** of the lash alone, in, the demesnes of their lord, 
the serfs naturally proved to be very indifferent instruments of 
cultivation, and failed often even to raise the necessary supplies 
for themselves. On such occasions, of course, they were obliged 
to borrow provisions from the lord. But this served only to 
place them the more completely in ids power, and bereave 
them in a still greater degree of all human motives to industry 
and exertion. They were reduced in short very nigh to the 
condition of slaves, and continue in that state over many of the 
eastern -parts of Europe where villeinage still prevails. 

The exceeding unproductiveness of the labour of serfs lias 
suggested, in modem times, the expediency of converting them 
into more free aud independent labourers; mid various steps 
have been taken with a view to that effect. By the Urbarium 
of Maria Theresa—regarded as the Magna Charts, of the Hun¬ 
garian peasant,—-ius personal slavery and attachment to the soil 
have been abolished, and he has been declared to be a mere 
tenant at will The personal freedom of the Polish peasant has 
in like manner been established by an edict passed during the 
administration of Stanislaus Augustus; and by a subsequent 
enactment, the exclusive right of the nobles to bo proprie¬ 
tors of the soil. Las been removed. In Austria, where change 
is so little relished, proposals for the abolition and commutation 
of service-rout have ruet vrifcli favour ; and even ia Russia, tho 
great stronghold of villeinage, it has in many parts been re¬ 
placed by a money-rent called the obroc. 

But the human being, when debased and degraded beyond 
a certain extent, is not to be so readily reclaimed by mere 
laws and statutes. The melancholy effects of villeinage can¬ 
not be exhibited rn more striking colours, than in tho oppo¬ 
sition winch, in the aforesaid countries, was evinced by the 
serfs themselves to measures intended for their o wn ameliora¬ 
tion, To be liberated from servitude was in their estimation 
to be deprived of the claim for assistance winch they had upon 
their lords when provisions failed. The efforts to rehabilitate 
their condition have therefore been attended with only very 
partial success ; and notwithstanding their legal emancipation 
from thraldom, they continue in practice to be almost as ser¬ 
vilely dependant on their lords m before. 

Among the ancient Greeks and Romans, the labours of agri¬ 
culture were, at first, mainly devolved upon slaves; but the pro- 
prietors also shared in their toils and worked by their side in 
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the field. When the progress of civilization, however, by open¬ 
ing other and more fitting careers for the active and aspiring spi¬ 
rits of the ago, and generating a taste for luxury and elegance, 
had withdrawn the vigilant eye of the master from the farm, the 
business of cultivation could no longer with prudence be left 
in the hands of slaves. To supply their place various expe¬ 
dients were tried ; but that which seems to have answered best, 
was the introduction of a class of tenants, who receiving a cer¬ 
tain stock and portion of land from the proprietor* charged 
themselves with the task of cultivation,—makin g over to him in 
return a certain portion (generally half) of the produce raised. 
Thus Pliny, in an epistle (quoted by Mr. Jones in In* Essay on 
the Distribution of Wealth) observes,—evidently after folding 
other forms of contract not answer welly—that ff the only reme¬ 
dy 1 can think of ia not to receive my rent in money but in 
kind, * * as indeed (he adds) there h no sort of revenue more 
just than that which is regulated by the soil, the climate, and 
the seasons.” 

The last description of tenants, or the mediatarii or metayers, 
as they have‘been called, hqvo also prevailed extensively over 
the western parts of Modem Europe,—superseding the vassals 
or serfs. But Arthur Young speaks of them in no very fa vorable 
terms \ and M. Destiit do Tracy, treating of the Metaircs of 
Prance, makes the following remark, u Je commis do cos Me- 
taires, qmi de raemoire d%omme irion t jamais no arris lours 
labooreurg au moyens do lour mo die do fruits.” In judging of 
the merits of the metayer or any other form of tenure, however, 
it is necessary to distinguish carefully between effects which 
naturally Sow from it, and such as are grafted upon it, as it 
were, by the operation of foreign and adventitious causes, The 
peculiar privileges and exemptions which, previously to the 
Revolution, were claimed and enjoyed by the nobility in France, 
and which threw the whole burden of taxation upon the people, 
contributed, certainly, much more than iho vices of his tenure, 
to the wretched and miserable condition of the peasant. And 
accordingly we find it observed by Turgot, that he was in com¬ 
fortable circumstances, and even in a fair way to accumulate a 
small capital for himself, while actually enjoying his share of the 
produce ; but that be was reduced to destitution by the gradually 
increasing Twite which had to be paid almost exclusively out 
of his moU1 1 dr frit * i «. . 

That the evils of divided interest must, in a greater or less 
degree, attach themselves to the metayer form of tenure, end 
stand in the way of great agricultural improvements, it is but 
natural to expect. But at the same time, one can hardly shut 
his eyes to the manifest advantages of the system, and which, 
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particular, the cultivator must en joy. Deriving his subsist 
ence directly from the earth, and having to pay his landlord in 
kind, the metayer at all events is secured Irom the risks and 
hazards to which, the agricultural proletaire, and the cottier with 
a money-ront to pay, are not unfrequently exposed by the revo¬ 
lutions of commerce and the fluctuations of exchange. The 
gifts of nature, in his case, are never spoiled by the chances of 
the market. His only dread lies in adverse seasons: hut even 
then ha can throw himself on the proprietor, who is evidently 
interested in keeping him alive. The proprietor, on his part, 
however, need not on this account, be under constant appre¬ 
hension of being burdened with the maintenance of his tenants. 
In the direct and immediate inter st given to tho cultivator in 
the fruits of his laborer, society has a sort of guarantee against 
the frequent occurrence of agricultural distress, so far at least 
as matters may be helped, by human means. It helps also to 
generate those habits of providence and foresight in the former, 
which, except under unusually adverse circumstances, will servo 
to secure him from absolute destitution or want. 

In Tuscany, where the tenure under notice has been generally 


prevalent under the livcllari, but where its effects have not, as 
in Franco, been thwarted by any kind of exclusive privileges 
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or distinctions,—so happily has it operated on tho condition of 
the peasantry, that, in noticing it, M.. dp, flismondi makes this 
truly gratifying remark;—“ OTst un module digue d’etiulo, e’est 
nn doiue tableau do variotd, d’abon dance, et de paix, anr lequei 
il y a du plaisir a re poser le3 yeux.” 

The commutation of produce into money-rent, has by many 
been considered to be a step in advance. The example of 
Ireland, at all events, gives no countenance to such a view of 
the case. In judging of the state of the old Irish peasantry, 
however, represented by every account to be the very embodi¬ 
ment of wretohedness and want, it is necessary to maico allowance 
for the exceedingly faulty distribution made of their country's 
soil. After its "conquest by ITeury II. of England, nearly the 
entire island was by that monarch divided amongst only ten of 
his favorite partisans! And his example—if we except, perhaps, 
the disposal by James I, of certain counties in the province of 
Ulster,Which reverted to him by the revolt of Tyrone; has 
almost uniformly been followed by his successors, whenever 
forfeiture or failure of issue presented opportunities and tho 
means. No wonder then, chat property being thus concentrat¬ 
ed in the hands of - a few, the proprietors have been enabled to 
impose their own tonus on their tenants, and rent lias risen to 
monopoly rates ; and that a numerous and increasing peasantry 
have been obliged by immediate and pressing want to bid 
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.„ one another, reckless about means and future results,— 

and reduced, at length, by the ever unrequited claim a of tlio 
landlord, to abject and helpless despair. 

But mdftpendamtly ©v©u of this ; the cottier system under 
which the tenant has a money-rent to pay, and iu without any 
enduring interest in the soil he tills, must be attended with 
other aud serious disadvantages of its own. It is not enough 
for the cultivator under this arrangement that his fields have 
smiled with a plenteous harvest. His .landlord's share must 
be taken to the market, and converted into specie. By such 
a process, however, ho is not only, subjected to great incon¬ 
venience and loss of time,—often of serious import to one in a 
situation like his ;—but is exposed, besides, to risks and un¬ 
certainties by which the very bounties of nature may be made 
to toll against him. When harvest fails, he.is, of course, com¬ 
pletely undone. Then the proprietor of a cottier domain, 
having little to interest, him iu common with his tenant, feels 
not much concerned about him or his works, ft his demand 
for rent is satisfied, he wires for little else. Seldom he thinks 
of troubling himself with agricultural details, or occupying his 
head with manures or modes of tillage. To augment his revenue, 
he only tries to secure to himself as large a share oi the actual 
produce as he possibly can. The cultivator, on the other 
hand, either removable at pleasure, or holding on a lease 
of brief duration at the best, has no inducement to introduce 
changes or reforms which may shortly be turned against him¬ 
self. He tries to make the best of the soil as it is, and cares 
not though be leaves it exhausted at the expiration of his lease. 
Indeed, at such times, it is commonly to his interest not to 
make matters put on a prosperous eppearancp, such as may 
authorize any augmentation of rent. Improvements, therefore, 
are thought of on neither side : a struggle only is maintained m 
respect of the division of whatever under existing circumstances 
can be produced. And, of course, as the more necessitous 
party, and less able to abide his own time and terms, the tenant, 
at each renewal of the contest, has commonly the worse of the 
bargain, and is compelled to make some fresh sacrifice on hm 

1 The cottier tenant, or whoever holds on a hke precarious 
tenure, may have vet graver hardships to endure. Whole vil¬ 
lages may be demolished, and thousands of families may be 
expelled from their hearths and homes, to suit the convenience 
or QTatity the caprices of & single? proprietor. Occurrence^ of 
this kind have not been rare in the British Isles, for illustra¬ 
tion’s sake we shall only refer to the charing of the Suiherhnd 
estate. The clans, inhabiting the northern parts of Scotland, 
H 
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held, primarily, by n species of military tenure, the allotments 
of ground from which they derived their means of living. The 
landlord was also their military head. Him they followed with 
enthusiasm, and ever at his bidding they took up the sword. 
But the rent they paid for their holdings was small. The Coun¬ 
tess of Sutherland was a most considerable proprietress j but 
according to the customary rates of the country, derived only a 
slender income from her domains. For the simple habits of her 
ancestors, it had suffice !. But then came acquaintance with 
London life, and with it a desire for finery and elegance* A 
larger revenue was required, but could not be raised from the 
existing tenants, Jt was resolved, therefore, at once to clear 
the estate of them, and convert the whole into pasture ground. 
And, accordingly, between the years 1811 and 1820, thousands 
of families were chased away from their native homes, even 
with the assistance of armed men, in order that the great 
countess herself might be enabled to appear with suitable 
splendour in the glittering saloons of fashion 1 The law gavo 
these unhappy persons uo title to the soil on which, for cen¬ 
turies and generations, they had lived and fed* 

In England, the intervention of what are called the gentle- 
meu-farmers has introduced a system of cultivation, the merits 
of which have been v ery hi ghly extolled - These men, it has been 
said, undertaking to farm on a largo and extended sea by and 
being possessed of wealth and intelligence, must conduct the 
operations of agriculture, under all those advantages which co¬ 
operation, capital, and skill, can secure. As helping production, 
therefore, their usefulness and value are not to bo denied* But 
a more important question certainly is—as to whether they 
have helped in an equal degree, or even at all, to diffuse com¬ 
fort and well-being among the agricultural classes ? Whether, 
in fact, the cultivator has gained any thing by his transition 
from ther state of a tenant, deriving his subsistence from 
the earth direct, to that of a labourer depending for ft on 
wages receivable from a master by whom his services may be 
engaged V 

Now all improvements which maybe effected in agriculture, 
must have a tendency to economise human labour. They may, 
in fact, be resolved in a great measure to producing a given 
quantum with ft smaller number of hands. The ratio which, in 
every community, the agricultural classes bear to the entire 
mass of population, has been generally estimated at from two- 
thirds to three-fourths of the whole. But so highly have the 
productive capabilities of England been developed under the 
auspices of her gentlemen fanners, that less than a third of the 
inhabitants have been found sufficient for all the purposes of 
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cultivation- 'What, however, lias become of those multitudes 
of men who previously used Ip extract the ir subsistence from 
the soil 3 but whom superior culture has rendered superfluous us 
agricultural labourers? Of course they have left the country, 
and sought for work in towns. But have they been always 
needed there ? Has even the manufacturing industry of Eng* 
land—extraordinary and unprecedented as its development has 
been within the last fifty years,—been able to furnish employ¬ 
ment to them all ? An emphatic negative must bo returned 
for reply. Vast numbers have thus been cast loose upon the 
world, and pauperism to an alarming 1 extent lias prevailed. 
More than a tenth of the entire nation is said to consist of ab¬ 
solute paupers ; and their ranks are thickening fast. With 
whatever admiration, therefore, we may be disposed to con¬ 
template the triumphs of productive efficiency and skill in the 
agricultural system under notice, we find but little cause for 
congratulation when turning to survey its actual effects upon 
the destinies of the million, The end has been sacrificed to 
the means ; and produce increased at the expense of the labour¬ 
ing poor. Truly did Johnston remark in his England a< it w, 
that u in the acquisition of wealth, the nation has made great 
progress, but in that distribution of it which wee ms best calcu¬ 
lated to impart moderate comfort on the one hand, and to abate 
the pomp of superior position and the insolence of riches on the 
other, the science of modern times is at fault, while the .selfish¬ 
ness connected with it revels, for tho present, in unabated 
triumph/ 1 

The French Revolution, by breaking down the feudal arrange¬ 
ments of property, led the way for that most important social 
experiment-—the division of land into small hole! ngs, and endow¬ 
ing the cultivators themselves with the ownership thereof The 
example has not been lost upon the other nations oi Europe. 
Switzerland, Prussia, Flanders, Norway, and parts of Italy and 
Germany, have since been covered as well with peasant, proprie¬ 
tors ; and the results every where have been of the most clieer- 
imr description. To satisfy one’s self on this head, it is xiecos- 
sa'ry only to refer to the elaborate volumes of Mr. Kay on the 
Social Condition, fa of fJw People; as from the striking com¬ 
parisons the author has drawn, the eye will perceive at a 
glance how far, in the aforesaid countries,—not merely in point 
of comfort, but in intelligence and social position likewise,™ 
husbandmen with holdings of their own, arc above those 
degraded and miserable beings who held or still continue to 
hold under the old regime of short and uncertain tenures. 
fC It is impossible {says Alison) to travel through Switzerland, 
the Tyrol, Norway, Sweden, Biscay, and some Other parts of 
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Europe, where tlie peasantry are proprietors of the laud they 
cultivate, without being convinced of the great effect of such a 
state of things in ameliorating the condition of the lower orders, 
and promoting the development of those habits of comfort and 
those artificial wants which form the true regulators of the 
principle of increase/' In Switzerland, in particular, the 
advantages of the system have manifested themselves in a 
most conspicuous mariner; and the air of case and comfort 
which smiles round the dwellings of its peasantry, and the 
plenty with which their homes are blessed, have been noticed 
by every intelligent observer. Yet the country is known to 
be mountainous and barren, and subject to late frosts and 
inconstant weather. But the spirit of the proprietor is at 
work within the bosom of almost every Swiss, and has roused 
him to a degree of activity and exertion, vainly to be looked for 
in tho hired labourer or the precarious tenant. 

Still it has been objected to peasant proprietorships that the 
division of land into a great number of small estates is incom¬ 
patible with a highJy improved state of cultivation* Without 
entering into an examination of the theoretical grounds on 
which this objection has been based, we shall dispose of it by 
merely referring to the actual state of husbandry in places 
where pennant proprietorships have prevailed. Let us listen 
for a moment to that intelligent and well-informed traveller 
Mr. Samuel Laing. Speaking of the state of agriculture in 
Tuscany, be observes Scotland or England can produce no 
one tract ofland to be compared to this strath of the Amo, 
not to say for productiveness, because that depends upon soil, 
und climate, which we have not of similar quality to compare, 
bat for industry and intelligence applied to husbandly, for per¬ 
fect drainage, for irrigation, for garden-like culture, for clean 
state of crops, for absence of all waste ofland, labour, or manure, 
for good cultivation, in short, and the good condition of tho 
labouring cultivator. These are points which admit of being 
compared between one farm and another, in the most distinct 
soils and climates* Our system of largo farms will gain no¬ 
thing in such a comparison with the husbandry of Tuscany, 
Flanders, or Switzerland, under a system of small farms/' 

Or to take an example from a different quarter of the globe ; 
ir the immense territory of China (as says Mr. Langdon) is 
divided into patches of a few acres each, generally owned by 
lhe occupant/' And still such has been the success of cultiva¬ 
tion in the country, that “ nothing (adds the same writer) ap¬ 
pears so strongly to have roused the wonder of the early Mis¬ 
sionaries to China as the agricultural skill of the natives*'' lie 
further says, that u there can hardly be a doubt that the 




Chinese manage to get mom out of an acre of ground than 
any ether nation* the English, alone excepted/' 1 

Another objection to the peasant proprietor system rests on 
the assumption, that excess of population will, in time, lead to 
such a minute subdivision of land, as to render each parcel 
entirely valueless and uncultivablo by itself. Such threats 
were hurled when that corner-stone of feudality—-primogeni- 
ture^ms first knocked down in France. In half a century, 
it was said, hi TQ/iidB nation will f( certainly be the greatest 
pauper warren in Europe, arid will, along with Ireland, have 
the honour of furnishing hewers of wood and drawers of water, 
for all other countries in the world/' But- that- half century 
has elapsed, and the labouring population of France, notwith¬ 
standing the increase of their numbers by a third or about 8 
millions of souls, continue to fare better, at present, without 
even bringing an additional surface under culture, than when 
the denouncement was made. But we shall meet the objection 
in its full force. Over-population, to be sure, cannot be other¬ 
wise than an evil; but it must be so under all circumstances, 
and under every conceivable distribution ol land. That ought, 
therefore, to bo regarded as the best which is most likely to 
restrain it by means of prudential considerations. And happily 
the controversy here has been reduced within csdmparatively 
narrow bounds. Political economists, so widely differing in 
other points, have boon nearly uniiorm iu maintaining that if 
men can over bo induced to abstain from over-multiplying 
themselves, it is only when they have some present happiness 
to care for, and known and defined elements to calculate upon 
for the future, and when they have been imbued with some of 
those habits and tastes, and feelings, which possession of pro¬ 
perty is so apt to engender ; and that reckless and improvident 
marriages are never more likely to be contracted, than when 
the majority of a nation is without any certain means of living, 
and obliged - to trust for everything to' chance. But pruden¬ 
tial reasons may not prevail, or—as among the Chinese wlio, 
like the Hindus, desire for issue on religious grounds,—may 
be counteracted by the operation of other motives. Even in 
this last and worst view of the case, however, a minimum limit 
has only to be sot to the subdivision of land ; and we have to 
choose between an overgrown population, with a few—a scarce¬ 
ly appreciable fraction, in fact,—engrossing to themselves the 
entire soil of the country, and wallowing m luxury and afflu¬ 
ence at the cost of starving millions, sunk either in absolute 
pauperism, or standing on the brink thereof— trusting to some 
uncertain and precarious menus ol support y and an over¬ 
grown population, of which near throe-fourtha verj decided 



majority at all events,—must have a moderate comp ©tone© 
secured to them by the possession ot land, yet without furnish¬ 
ing any ground for cavil, since each bad no more than was ne¬ 
cessary to furnish employment to his hands. It needs no 
ghost to toll ns which to prefer, 

In the places which have fallen under notice, the sovereign, 
for the most part, has parted with his proprietary right to the 
soil; so that where the husbandman is not his owu proprie¬ 
tor, an intermediate class of men, consisting of a landed 
aristocracy, lias cotno to existence. In most ut the Asiatic 
regions, however, tlie sovereign has retained this light in its 
entireness, and the cultivator has held of him direct- His 
portion has generally been paid in kind, and has always been 
moderate in appearance^—varying from a tenth to a fifth, and 
seldom rising above a fourth of the gross produce. Econo¬ 
mically, therefore, there seems nothing very objectionable 111 
this arrangement, how ever the vices of the udmuiistration, 
and the rapacity of revenue officers and other subordinates in 
power, might, in practice, have reduced tho peasantry to a 
state of indigene© and debasement But the anion of the 
characters of sovereign and universal landlord, not only 
generates despotism, but a tendency in that despotism to 
perpetuate itself* Whoever bus paid any attention to the 
progress of society in Europe, cannot havo failed to observe 
how essential such a class as the barons were to the develop- 
merit of political freedom in its western kingdoms. The 
influence and authority which naturally sprang from the 
possession Of largo landed estates, enabled thorn not only to 
exercise a direct control over the powers of the crown, and 
shield from its encroachments the rights of the people; but 
very often led the crown it soli to take part with the latter, 
to add to their privileges and raise their social status, m order 
to form a counterpoise to the troublesome power of the 
barons* And even where liberty has not yet found a home, 
it is impossible not to perceive how tho existence of a landed 
aristocracy has created some regard, at teaM?, for decency and 
forms a and prevented even tho most despotic government of 
Europe from exercising what may be called the unmitigated 
despo i i h in of an E a stem M on arch. The &bsc nee of a ny such 

independent class in society in most parts oi A sia bus reduced 
all to one dead level of an abject and grovelling dependence 
on the throne, and rendered progress and improvement nearly 
hopeless* 

Such then are the principal varieties of tenure under which 
land lias been held and occupied by the cultivating glasses. 
From the survey we have taken, it may be gathered that among 


the can sen contributing to the misery and debasement of the 
agricultural population, ought to be reckoned ns the most 
important,—Ist, the depriving them of all durable interest m 
t]i > soil on which their labours are employed, and 2nd, the 
ex'posing them to the hazards 'which must always attend the 
vicissitudes of commerce and exchange ; and that the most 
desirable situation in which the cultivator—the representa¬ 
tive of near three-fourths of the community,—can be placed, 
is to have made over to him in perpetuity the title to the 
farm from which his subsistence is derived. The tests thus 
brought forward, we shall now apply to the situation ol the 
ryot under the Zemmdaree tenure’ prefacing, however, our 
remarks with a slight retrospect of the revenue institutions 
of the country, to render intelligible the various interests 
connected with its soil. 

Under the original constitution of Hindu society, each 
village was held in severalty by a body of hereditary cultiva¬ 
tors, 0 subject to a fixed assessment pay able in kind, and vary¬ 
ing from a tenth to a fourth of the produce. The cultivators 
portioned out the burden among themselves; and each com¬ 
munity was represented by a village bead called the (dram- 
Adikar,—answering to the Padhan of Orissa and the Houibar- 
dar of the West. The Gram-Adikar, while watching over the 
interests of the constituent body, collected also the revenue 
from individual cultivators on behalf of the crown. But be¬ 
mud tliis he had no authority over them or their property. 
Over him and In subordination to the provincial governors, 
was a higher grade of functionaries'—the Dos-Adikars-“charg- 
ed with the revenue administration of districts consisting of 
a hundred villages each. To keep registers ot titles, deeds, 
conveyances, and sales and transfers of land, With a view to 
the prevention and settlement of disputes thereto relating,— 
was i,ho duty of certain district and parish clerks, known 
under the names of Des-Lekuks and Gram-LtTcuks, Upon 
them devolved also the function of revenue accountants fur 
the districts or parishes to which they respectively belonged. 
Their offices, as well as those of the Des-Adik4rs and Gram- 
Adikars, were commonly hereditary; and for their services, 
were all paid by endowments of land. 

Thus was constituted the v illage system of the Hindus of 
old—the ithyachwra of the North Western Provinces—under 
which the cultivator lived in plenty and in peace. But con¬ 
siderable and radical changes were introduced under the 
Mahomed nn rule. Not only were new and arbitrary taxes 
imposed; but the peasant was required to pay in money 
what all along he had paid in. ltm<L To raise this money. 
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however, was by no means an easy task for him. There 


villages even now 


where exchange is mere barter, and is 


carried on 'without any intervention of specie. In those days 
of limited commercial intercourse, therefore, one cm readily 
imagine how little gold and silver* - * hoarded though they 
might be in tho hands of the rich,—must have entered into 
tile transactions of tho peasant. Yet wad produce ot no avail 
to meet the imperial demand. Any how it was necessary to 
convert it into specie. An opportunity was thus presented 
to monied men, which they failed not to seize and turn to 
account. Parties came forward offering to advance the 
money rent levied by the crown, on condition of being per¬ 
mitted, in turn, to raise sufficient contributions in produce 
from the ryots to re-imburse themselves. This concession 
was made of course j and thus a knot of speculators, under 
the euphonious titles of Zotfiubduv# and Tali*kdar#j came to 
be interposed between the sovereign and the holders and 
owners of laud. Villages and districts were farmed out to 
them; and to expedite' collection, they were armed with con¬ 
siderable powers of a summary kind. It could not be long, 
however, ore such powers began to be abused in the hands ol 
men, who had amassing of money as tho only end in view. 
And, indeed, as the government itself often levied arbitrary 
assessments upon the Zemindars and farmers of revenue, it 
afforded then, a fair pretext to indemnify themselves by 
extortions from the ryots. The demands upon the Latter went 
on, accordingly, multi plying without end ; and distrain!s, 
evictions, and summary oustings, became frequently their lot. 
Under such circumstances^ as u matter ei course, the interests 
connected with land became unsettled and ill-dohned; the ryot 
retained no more than a nominal title to the soil; and a parcel 
of revenue contractors became sub stunt laity tin* proprietor s 
thereof. And notwithstanding the efforts of Akbnr to restore 
matters, as far as possible, to n state of pristine integrity, 
lapse of time only appears to have brought additional oppress 
man and hardship the ryots. Under tho later Nabobs; so 
fearfully disorganised became tho state of government, that 
all order was at an end ; there was no law but what the strong 
hand might impose; and the collection of revenue waa only 
another name for a regular system of usurpation and rupinc t~™ 
officers of every grade being engaged in the delectable task of 
plundering all within, their range, though the interiors aero 
often obliged to surrender their spoils to those m authority 
and power over them. 

Such being the state of tilings when the country passed into 
the hands of its present rulers, the necessity of a revenue re- 
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form was not long in being perceived But the novelty of 
the business, combined with the absence of local knowledge on 
the part of the authorities, presented heavy obstacles m the 
wav of any thing being attempted in practice for a number of 
years. Meantime, (as writes Mr. Auber) “ the collections 
violently kept up to their former standard added to the distress 
of the coun try, and threatened a general decay of the revenue, 
unless immediate remedies were applied to prevent it. In 
the opinion of Mr. Hastings, " the farming system, for a course 
of years subjected to proper checks and regulations, seemed 
the most likely to afford relief to the country.' 1 he Coart 
of Directors also noticed it with approval. Lauds, accordingly, 
were farmed out for five years under the inspection of a com¬ 
mittee of circuit; and to secure the ryots from any undue ex¬ 
actions on the part of the farmer, the latter was prevented from 
receiving more than the stipulated rent, on pain of being oblig- 
cd not ojiK to return the excoaa to tin ryot on conviction, 
but pay an conal mm by way of $m to tUe Swear ; and m case 
of 1 -epetition of the offence, of having his lease annulled, Hut 
notwithstanding these precaution^ the expected relief was not 
forthcoming when the fits-years had expired- ^evertm'lo.sa, 
wlum the question of a new settlement came before the council, 
Mr, Hastings clung to his own favourite scheme, and no more 
w r u done than to farm out the lands lor another year, It 
deserves to be noted, however, that Sir Philip Francis put on 
record, on this occasion, the just and truly statesmanlike senti¬ 
ment “ that a penna.nmt'Jl-ad tribute, ought to bo determined, 
instead of acting upon the principle of raising the greatest 
possible revenue from the country.” 

The annual system of farming with increase of assessment 
was continued for some years following. But, arrears of rent 
and defalcations, with oppression of the ryots, frequent dis¬ 
trainment of property, and seizures of estates, were the results. 
The complaints and grievances of the landed interest even 
reached the oars of Parliament; and an Act was passed requiring 
the Court of Directors forthwith to take the matter into their 
serious consideration, and to settle and establish » upon prin¬ 
ciples of moderation and justice, according to the laws and con¬ 
stitution of India, the permanent rules by which then [the 
landholders'] respective tributes, rents, and services shall be 
in future rendered and paid.” The Court accordingly issued 
instructions to the local authoritiesrto insto to to enquiriesimto 
the rights end privileges which the Zemindars and other land¬ 
holders hud enjoyed under former governments, with a view to 
some permanent settlement of the reveunc on a bur and reasona¬ 
ble basis. The retirement of the Mysore prince to his capital at- 
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forded leisure to Lord Cornwallis—then at the helm ofndiruflis- 
t ration— to attend to the injunction of the Courts and take up 
the question of n new bundobmt in earnest* But sufficient data 
were far from being collected for so ijq portant an act* The 
loaning shewn by the Directors towards the Zemindari class, 
seconded, perhaps, by his own natural prejudices in favour of an 
aristocratic order, led him to fix upon that body as the fittest 
with whom a permanent arrangement ought to be made; and 
the amount of jumma on each estate was determined merely 
by the average obtained from the rental of a few preceding 
years* At first, however, onlv a decennial settlement was 
iun.de ; but the proposals of the Gov era or-Gen oral to render its 
terms perpetual, having met with the emotion and approval of 
the Court of Directors, on the 22nd of May, 1793, the Fk1£* 
maxent Settlement was declared* 

By this settlement, then, Government parted with its pro¬ 
prietary title to the soil, and limited its claim to an unalterable 
tribute rent* b e have alluded already to the pernicious ten¬ 
dencies of the union of sovereignty with universal ownership 
of land,—the uniform degradation of every class of society 
under such fin arrangement* In the opinion of Lord Cornwallis 
himself nothing could fee so ruinous to the public interest, m 
that the land should be retained as the property of Govern¬ 
ment.^ For having contributed, therefore, by his vigorous 
exertions, to its transference to other hands, hie Lordship 
ought certainly to be hailed aa a benefactor to the country. 

I bit then comes the question—-to whom was the transfer made ? 
Idle Zemindars, we have seen, were originally only & band of 
speculators, who in consequence of the commutation of the pro¬ 
duce into money rent, manage I to interpose themselves between 
the public treasury ansi the actual payers of rent, without any 
vested interest of their own in the soil, and deriving their 
wliulc claims and pretensions from that general confusion of 
rigbU and titles which resulted from the abuses and'weaknesses 
of the . f idiom odun government. Yet iu these men jwas Lord 
Cornwallis pleased to vest tho hereditary ownership of land, 
ignoring entirely- the husbandman and his claims* Viewed in 
reference to the ancient and original rights of all parties, there- 
h>ro T or the Act of Parliament which enjoined conformity to 
the laws and constitution of the country, the basis of the Per¬ 
manent Settlement must be pron oil need to be entirely and 
radically wrong,—aa installing the mere farmers of revenue hi 
rights which never appertained to them before, add favouring 
and endowing the bare instruments of collection at the ex¬ 
pense of the hereditary cultivators and rightful owners of the 
land* 
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But the irrevocable step lias been taken. It were ram now 
to go further into the question of titles and of fights. We pro- 
coed, therefore, to study the Zeraindari system as it is—m its 
actual tendencies and bearings. 

Well, the Zemindars being declared the hereditary owners 
of the soil, the rafts, of course, were deprived of all right to 
it beyond what they derived from tho pofUth or lease granted 
by the former. Bat though in the long run ryot’ wore as 
necessary to him ns his lands were to the ryots, the /Iomindat 
in tire first instance was naturally tempt d to assert the rights 
of a proprietor, and dictate his own terms to the ryots. Tho 
more necessitous, no doubt, were obliged to submit: but 
many still retaining in mind, that they had possessed an inde¬ 
pendent title of their own to tho soil, demurred to his arbitrary 
terms and immoderate demands, Pottahs were offered* 1 but as 
based on exorbitant rates, were deemed unconscionable, and 
refused, Tho refractory parties were ejected of course. They 
applied to law for relief, but the law could odor none* The 
legislature had given them no defined title to tho land. Tot 
the sudden dislocation of existing rights could not fail to lead 
to frequent and troublesome litigation, in which the fortunes oi 
tho tenant and tlio Zemindar were alike entombed. All tho 
time, too, the Zemindar found a difficulty in collecting bis 
rents, and so was unable to meet the demands of tho State. 
His estate was sold to realise the public revenue, and he W&s 
ruined, Tims the first effects of the Permanent Settlement 
were not only to create undue exactions upon the ryot and 
deprive him of all share in the profits of the land, but even^ to 
impoverish the very parties on whose behalf it was made. ‘ f It 
is kid by gome (says Sir Henry Strachey) that we created the 
Zemindars : it is known to all that we luwe destroyed most oi 
thorn. They could not collect their rents as they used to do j 
hey fell in arrear, and wo sold their lauds: they and their 

families were ruined/* - , X1 

But what was the remedy devised ? W by, when tho revenue 
of tbo State was affected—as it could not fail to be—under tho 
frequent confusions which ensued, ^ the legislature (even to 
quote the words of a Governor-General of India, tho late Mar- 
urns of Hastings) contented itself with arming those who were 
under engagements with the Government with additional 
powers, so ns to enable them to realise their demands m tbo 
first in stance, whether right or wrong.' buck procedure, o 
course, cleared the ground for a full harvest of mon and 
evil : it left the ryot entirely at tho mercy of his Zemindar, 
and made his situation miserable in the extreme* 
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fet so sagacious a writer as St. do Sismondi, has been 
betrayed into the remark that u la condition de ryot West 
point rnathenreuse* plusieura des pay sans (le Y Europe ponrruient 
lui porter onvio.” Now if this were true, and the situation oi 
the Indian ryot were enviable when compared to that of many 
of the peasantries of Europe; one 3 in vain, would strain his 
imagination to conceive what their actual condition is- But 
the truth is that whoever in the absence of a practical ac¬ 
quaintance with the subject tries to form an estimate ot the 
state and position of the ryots* merely by glancing over the 
Revenue Code, will* in goneral, be led into the belief of their 
being a great deal more favourably circumstanced than is in 
reality the case- That Code, though making their rights 
dependant on the Zeiuindaris pofctahs, entitles them (by far 
the greatest majority of them, at all events, the ffltvdkatdit or 
clwpp&r bund ryots,) to have such pottahs renewed at 
the established rates upon application* and to remain in pos¬ 
session * hs long as they continue to pay the stipulated rent. 
They would seem, therefore, to be not only jar above the 
serfs, hut considerably better off than the cottier or proUtaire , 
as not removable at the will of another, or liable to now 
encroachments at the expiration of a short and temporary 
lease. Their situation, in fact, would appear to make a near 
approach to the desirable one of a peasant proprietor, sub¬ 
ject to a fixed tribute rout. And now that the original grounds 
of dispute as to fates must have been removed-—the rates 
themselves being in the course of' a few years settled and 
defined,—every thing must conspire to secure peace and com¬ 
fort to the ryot- On turning round, however, will one find 
any of those anticipations realised, in which tho situation ol 
the ryot as depicted above, will naturally lead him to indulge t 
Or will he not, on the contrary, meet only with a debased and 
pauperised being, almost as low as tlie serf, and quite as 
destitute as the cottier—half-starved and in tatters? \ ot why 
so ? Why has the peasant of Bengal, with nearly tho same 
possessory title to bis farm, failed to derive that plenty from 
his rich and fertile plains, which the Swiss has compelled even 
his rocky and mountainous soil to yield ? Why in spite oi 
so many natural advantages is he sunk in tho lowest pit ot 
wretchedness and want? To this enquiry then wo next 
proceed- + \ 

Now, though from an early period of tho British administra¬ 
tion—even from the time of Warren Hastings, as we have seen, 
—-attempts have been made to put a stop to undue exactions 
from the ryot, yet to this day, we are sure, ho will have much 
reason to thank Ids stars, if the nirikbuvd rent, i. e. rent accord- 
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\ug to the established rates of the pergunnah, and to which 
alone the Zemindar is entitled by law, were afl ha had to pay* 
The fact is, that notwithstanding all enactments to the contrary, 
various irregular contributions are still levied on Mm, and 
which it is not in his power to refuse. First and most import¬ 
ant among these are what, in want of a more appropriate ex¬ 
pression, we shall call judicial fines, Among other indignities 
which it has been the lot of the ryot to endure, he has been 
nearly deprived of the privilege of resorting to the public tribu¬ 
nals of his country to seek redress against a brother ryot. The 
Zemindar, iu fact, has arrogated to himself the right of ad judi¬ 
cating all eases between his tenants. Whenever information 
reaches biin, therefore, of any one having had the temerity to 
apply to the civil or criminal authorities of the district, anon 
the mandate goes to the entire village not to appear in evidence 
on his behalf; and woe to him who dares disobey the Zemindar's 
injunctions I The complainant ifc ordered to sign an immediate 
rajeenamah before the court, and transfer the case to his own 
evkhenj for decision. The proceedings commence, of course, 
with levying a fine on tho party who bad the effrontery to 
transgress the Zemindar's sacred prerogative of administering 
justice to his ryots, by preferring Ids complaint before a differ¬ 
ent tribunal; and while tho matter in dispute is under investi¬ 
gation, the iiommhtah* are frequently instructed to enquire aa 
to which of the two—the complainant or defendant —hm tho 
longer purse, in order that tho verdict may bo given against 
him from whom the largest sum may be extracted byway of fine ! 
Frequently fault is found on either side; and fines, levied on 
both* 

The above will serve to convey some idea'of the delectable 
principles according to which trials arc conducted and judg¬ 
ments given, in cases—numerous and frequent, too, such cases 
are—in which the Zemindar is the prosecutor himself. On this 
head, therefore, it would bo needless to enlarge. 

Several other illegal exactions are likewise made on the 
slightest pretext for the purpose presenting itself. The cele¬ 
bration of a shrad or marriage, a tour through the Zemindure, 
an interview solicited by a ryot, are the commonest occasions 
in which these demands are enforced ; mid which under the 
various names of Macpid, Jachnd, Parkum, Salami, Nmmr, 
&c. &«*, are familiarly known as so many forms of Baje A bob 
to whoever has the slightest insight into Zemindari manage¬ 
ment and concerns. Often no tank can bo excavated, oven 
where the scarcity of water is most severely and prossingly 
felt, without laying n goodly Salami at the zemindar's feet; 
nor even the fruits of a tree enjoyed in peace, without letting 
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the Baje Abobs come to he regarded in the light ot h matters 
of course/as seldom to helps# siglit of in the valuation oi a 
Zemindari In effecting purchases and sales. The forced 
irregular collections constitute, in fact, as important and as 
recognised a source of Zemindar i profits as the author used and 
regular ones. 

But should the Zemindar be at the same time an Indigo 
Plain r as well, then woe upon woo to the ryot 1 Not on 1} art) 
all the best lands within his jurisdiction appropriated to indigo 
culture and plantation, but the ryot k compelled to neglect ms 
rice-held b iul pressed into the service of tho Zemindar at Ins 
own dictation and terms. So heavily has this oppression been 
felt, that in & neighbouring Midud, some ten or t welve years ago, 
the ryots agreed to inflict a voluntary tax upon themselves, m 
case the Zemindar would give up his indigo concern- the 
Zemindar assenting, a yearly assessment of a rupee; and a half 
wm fixed on every plough at work within the estate, and 
the aggregate profit from this source amounts—we arc told— 
to about Its. 2,b00 per annum. It deserves to be stated in this 
place that an Indigo Planter is always a troublesome neigh¬ 
bour to the ryots, even though he may not be the Zemindar 

himself. , , 

But keeping even all this out of view, tlic very rents to uo 
paiil by the ryots are far from being clearly settled and defined. 

The law, it is trae, furnishes a criterion in the mrik or f the 
established rates of the Pergtmnah/ beyond which it does not 
permit the Zemindar to exact. But the nirih varies according 
to the £ quality arid description 1 of land ; and considerable diffi¬ 
culty is experienced in practice in determining to which ' quality 
and description* any particular parcel of land is to be referred. 
Availing themselves, therefore, of this absence of a certain and 
definitive standard, the Zemindars have been enabled to effect 
considerable augmentations in the rates of rent since tho l er- 
irmnent Settlement has been proclaimed. As ofteu, indeed, as 
d Zemindar! changes hands, attempts are made to increase the 
rental by so much per rupee; and though some opposition is 
shewn at first by the heads of the village,—they are so worried 
an d harassed, as in the minority of instances, to he obliged, at 
length* to submit. And when once a precedent is established, 
the Zemindar is never idle in turning it to account against 
the rest of tho ryots. Thus the wJnfe itself is raised > and by 
the new standard, all in future are obliged to abide. 1 ho 
Zemindar, in fact, by mere dint of oppression, has succeeded 
in twisting oven the law to bis side. 






The question will naturally he suggested to every mind, 
however* as to why the ryot anbmitsto the ZemmdarV arbi- 
ti'ary demands ? Simply because if opposition is evinced, he 
has no alternative left but to be utterly rained and undone. 
** Under the existing regulations, a person to whom arrears 
of rent are due. is authorised Co proceed against the defaulter, 
either by distraint of his property or attachment of his per¬ 
son j and he may exercise the option allowed him in such 
mode as he may conceive most convenient to himself/** In 
case* therefore* any among the ryots shall have the audacity 
to oppose his demands or refuse compliance with his requisi¬ 
tions, the Zemindar has only to reduce him to beggary by 
plundering his property, under colour of distraint, for alleged 
arrears of rent, and this may be done in course of an hour, 
without the slightest notice being given to the ryot, merely 
by putting a few rupees in tho pockets of the sale£ameen*—* 
or subject him to all the inconveniences of a sudden arrest, 
and removal from where his presence may bo most required ; 
—according us one way or the other his own views may bo 
answered best. The ryot may do thereafter what ho may : 
the Zemindar knows too well that a few repetitions of the 
aforesaid processes can never fail to bring him round at the 
end. Even such as have the courage to favour In any way the 
refractory ryot, are made to taste a little of the wholesome 
discipline by way of example to the rest; and thus a general 
awe is spread, and few dare dispute in any way the Zemin* 
dar*& claims, however arbitrary they may bin ft is worthy of 
note that t he abuses referred to are often committed under a 
mask, some fictitious under-farmer being set up ostensibly to 
do the dirty work. 

Yet summary as are the powers with which the legislature 
lias entrusted the Zemindar for expediting tho collection of 
rents, these serve only as terrors suspended' over the heads of 
the ryots, or occasionally to give a breaking to the more 
ob§tinate and refractory spirits. For every day use, i. e., for 
collection of ordinary arrears of rent, and even the common 
forms of bnjv-‘ibob, a still it:ore summary method has boon 
devised; and the ryot has been subjected to personal violence 
of different kinds and degrees, as the readiest way of helping 
him to disburden his purse* Imprisonment and castigation with 
the shoe are the commonest forms, and for current purposes, 

1 l ave beeu fomid U > an swer sufficient! v w e 11. Th e mo re vi olent 
and refined forms of torture are put in requisition, therefore, 
only on extraordinary occasions, and in dealing with parties who 
have rendered them selves particularly obnoxious by resistance 
# The di&courifl wai originally written in 18^/. 


and opposition. It is but just bo add that their practice is not 
countenanced by nil; the hqnmniamg influence of English 
education having, at all events, rendered those resident in 
town, for the most part, repugnant to their use, 

Bub still the question recurs—has the ryot no remedy lor 
all this ? Yes, but a remedy more dangerous than the evil it 
is meant to cure. Previously to the year 1793, there existed 
no regular code of lawn or regulations for the country; and 
the rules and orders passed, cither remaining in manuscript^ 
or printed only on detached sheets of paper, were difficult of 
reference both by the Officers of Government and the people. 
And though Lord Cornwallis supplied the people at length 
with such a code, with the laudable view of enabling them 
u to render themselves acquainted with the laws, upon which 
the security of the many inestimable privileges and immu¬ 
nities granted to thorn by the British Government depends; and 
the mode of obtaining speedy redress against every infringe¬ 
ment of them j”—separating at the same time, the judicial 
from the fiscal branch of the administration, in order that 
justice might be more efficiently dispensed, and Government 
divested “of tire power of infringing in its executive capacity, 
the rights and privileges, which us exercising the legislative 
authority, it has conferred on the landholders : r> —yet herein 
too, as in the Permanent Settlement itself, beneficent prin¬ 
ciple and generous intention were spoiled by vices of execu¬ 
tion and errors of detail. A most inadequate estimate was 
formed of the judicial wants of the people, and the Courts 
created under the new regime were fettered down to a system 
of intricate procedure—loaded with minutiae of teckmealiries 
and forms—which rendered it necessary for the Judges to 
travel a long way even for deciding a single case. Hence it 
came to pass that they were soon overwhelmed with an 
amount of business—-and arrears accumulated—which it was 
impossible for them ever to get through. No doubt, the Per¬ 
manent Settlement, by disturbing existing usages and rights, 
and the chaotic state of the Regulations before, contributed 
vcry m ateriaily to swel 1 the lists, But i n stead of the evil beii»g 
traced to its proper source, all in a lump was ascribed to the 
litigious disposition of the natives ; and as a sovereign panacea 
to cure them of the malady, justice was rendered difficult of 
access, and a tax levied on every stage of a judicial proceeding 
with the avowed object of diminishing the number of appli¬ 
cants for redress 1 In the forcible language of Mt\ Mill, “ Go¬ 
vernment enacted that every man who applied, fpi justice 
should be punished, literally punished, as if the application 
for justice was a crime,” Comment on such a procedure would 
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be quite a supererogation, We sLall simply observe, there¬ 
fore, that absurd and preposterous as it was, no change for 
the better has been effected up to the present clay. 

In the department of criminal justice, fclio defects and 
insufficiencies of Lord Cornwallis*s scheme of reform appeared, 
if possible, more glaringly stilL For a magistrate with a 
jurisdiction over a hundred miles by fifty, and necessarily in¬ 
capable of maintaining a vigilant control over the officers be¬ 
low; these officers with a miserable stipend insufficient even 
for preserving indispensable appearance, but armed with con¬ 
siderable powers of annoyance, and capable at any time ot 
subjecting an individual to the serious inconvenience of being 
forwarded before the magistrate from some dozens or scores 
of miles; and village watchmen consisting of the very dregs 
of society, and often in league with dacoifcs and robbers ;— 
contributed together not only to make the criminal judiciary 
establishment wholly useless for the purposes of security and 
peace, but to render it a positive evil in itself, held in dread by 
the people almost as much as the dacoits themselves. 

Some improvements, no doubt, have since been made. The 
inadequacy of Lord Cornwall)s s judicial machinery was the 
unavoidable result of his having almost entirely excluded 
native agency from the administration of the laws. This was 
perceived by Lord VV illiam llentinclt—gratefully will tho name 
bo remembered by overy native I—when placet! at the head of 
affairs. Ho saw how hopeless was the attempt to dispense 
justice to millions through the instrumentality of a handful 
of European functionaries alone,—necessarily restricted in 
numbers by the high scale of remuneration at which their 
services were engaged. Ho entrusted, therefore, the primary 
adiudicatiom of civil ^uits to the natives ot fclio country ; and 
justly deeming it a wasteful expenditure of agency to 
assign to European officers the lower grades of judicial 
function, confined them to the exorcise of appellate jurisdic¬ 
tion, and a mere general superintendence over the native 
functionaries, placed below. The successors of Lord \\ illiatn 
have it) the main followed up the course in which he so hap- 
pily led the way; and since his time, that exceedingly useful 
doss of officers, tho Deputy Magistrates, have been added to 
the judicial hat. But though the right principle has been laid 
down and recognised, it lms only as yet been partially acted 
upon in practice. The number of judicial officers, especially 
in the criminal department,* is far too inconsiderable still, 

* A considerable addition hae since been made to the number of Deputy 
Magistrates in Bengal. 
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and utterly dteproportioned to the wants of the country; and 
the consequence has boon, that, except here and there in some 
populous villages, matters* for the most part, continue sub¬ 
stantially the same as before. 

If then a ryot would seek redress at law against the 
oppressive exactions of the Zemindar, or the still more oppres¬ 
sive practices by which the same are enforced, he can only 
have it on condition of his being able to pay a certain sttm fit 
the outset, and sundry other sums during the progress of the 
suit in shape of a judicial tax, besides engaging the services 
of a vakeel,—tho technical method of procedure rendering it 
impossible for him to conduct his case in person. Ami this, 
too, while he has been dispossessed of his farm, or plundered 
of bis little property for pretended arrears of rent. Ho must 
be prepared, at the same time, to neglect his tonal avocations 
for weeks and months, and maintain himself and his family 
the while by means of some previously accumulated fund. 
And all these not merely for once, but successively for a num¬ 
ber of times, inasmuch as lie is sure to bo dragged through a 
series of appeals in case the first verdict happens to be pro¬ 
nounced in his favour. Now, it may be readily imagined, how 
seldom men, literally living from hand to mouth, and depend¬ 
ing for subsistence on their daily labor, can afford to obtain 
relief on such heavy terms ! And since they cannot, the law 
has pronounced them to be partake who must nob approach 
within the sacred precincts of the temple of justice. It was 
t\ sad blunder in legislation to suppose that rendering justice 
expensive, and thereby difficult of access, was fcho way to pre¬ 
vent litigation. The truly litigious are always prepared to 
bear the costs of a protracted suit, and delight in the difficul¬ 
ties and obstacles thrown in the way of speedy redress of 
wrongs ; as it is by their means alone that the intended victim 
can be crushed. The weak and helpless are the only ones to 
suffer thereby. It is the assurance, accordingly, on the part 
of the Zemindars* that tardy and expensive justice has placed 
legal redress beyond the reach of the ryots, that emboldens 
them to do with them as they like, and practise all iho 
extortions and oppressions to which reference has been made. 
Instead of looking upon the law as the avenger of injured 
rights, they avail themselves of it as a powerful engine, by 
the help of winch tho more effectually to promote their own 
wicked ends and designs. The ryot> on the other hand, dreads 
it ns a mighty evil: he regards it only in the light oi a formid¬ 
able weapon of offence, whose stroke, of all things, ho is the 
most anxious to avoid. Too well he knows that once in the 




meshes of the law, it is not in his power to get out again. 
Wisely, in His situation, therefore, he make's up his mind 
contentedly and resignedly t£ rather to bear the ills lie lias, 
than fly to others he knows not of. J> 

Then as to engaging in a criminal prosecution some scores 
of miles away from home,—leaving the plough in the fur rough t 
and the fields to the jackals, during a lengthened interval, and 
until the overburdenod Huzur may have time to take up and 
try the case ;—what more needs be said about it, when it is 
universally known that the very throat, to bind over a party 
before the magistrate, either as principal or witness, enables 
tlie Ihtroijah to extort even from the most parsimonious, a 
liberal and handsome bribe ! Truly did Sir Henry Straehey 
observe “the ryot must have speedy justice, or none/’ 

Wo have said nothing hitherto of the various classes of 
middlemen frequently intervening between the Zemindar and 
the cultivating ryots ; but for any of the purposes here in 
view, they need not detain us long. Deriving from the Zemin¬ 
dar the rights and powers which lie liimseif possesses over 
the ryots, they in gene ml do not modify their condition iu any 
other way, than by serving, perhaps, ns an additional turn of 
the screw. This may bo particularly predicated of tho 
Tjardaw or farmers for a, limited number of years, who try, 
ns a matter of course, to make tho best of their temporary 
interest, and squeeze the ryots as well as they can, before the 
lease expires. The only ones producing any material change 
in the position, though not much in the prospects of the ryot, 
consist of a class of under-proprietors, known by the name 
Gatidars in the technical phraseology of the Zemindari code* 
These men hold various allotments of land vpEnn a Zemindari 
on permanent leases—at all events on leases which cannot be 
cancelled during the continuance of the Zem indaris owu 
interest in the estate. Each again parcels out his own allot¬ 
ment among a number of cultivators, called JoUdars > on 
terms mostly of the ynetayer system to which we have Hereto¬ 
fore referred. These last, therefore, must escape the risks and 
inconveniences which wo have found to bo attendant on the 
money-rent system. When harvest fails, they have not the 
Zemindar's myrmidons to dread. The Gatidar must satisfy 
his demands. Often too, he acts as a shield between the 
Zemindar and them in respect of haye~abob$. But it is seldom 
that they can entirely escape the same. The OaUdar like¬ 
wise comet- for some baje-abobs of his own. And what with 
the ono and the other, tho cultivator often finds not enough of 
provision left for himself and his family. By borrowing it 
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from bis patvOn ; ho only got3 the more completely into bis 
hold, unless abb to pay off the ban, with the enormous 
customary rata of interest at the ensuing crop? as other¬ 
wise what could not be paid in kind, must be rendered back 
in labour and service ; and it becomes compulsory on him in 
consequence to cultivate the patron* s lands. It is needless to 
say that in such cases, the scantiest pittance that can keep a 
man alive, is alone doled out to him j the Gal ala r taking tho 
remainder of the produce in satisfaction ot former claims* 

We may embrace this opportunity to observe that, oven 
where Gatidars do not exist, the oppressive exactions of the 
Zemindars have very frequently driven the ryots to seek for 
patrons of a somewhat similar description, in a different class 
of men• and it may be added with exactly similar results* 
The ryot is detained in custody, or his property kid under 
distress. The Mahajun kindly undertakes to advance the 
money ; and the offer of course is accepted with thanks. But 
interest runs at a compound heavy rate; and the ryot, without 
any addition to his means, has another claimant to satisfy. 
The Zemindar's exactions containing the same, however, it is 
seldom that ho can meet the Mahajunb whole demand at once, 
and so get clear of him. The little he is abb to pay at a time 
goes to satisfy the interest alone; the askul or principal 
remaining nearly undiminished and the same. And so the 
mdiappy ryot is doomed to see the fruits of his toil entirely 
wrested from him by others,—the Mahajvm claiming what the 
Zemindar spared. Between two such Mill-stones, of course, 
he is effectually ground to dust. 

It will appear, then, on reviewing the foregoing observa¬ 
tions, that whatever may bo the rights with which the ryot 
has been endowed by the mere letter of the law, he, in practice, 
is subject to the operation of both the principles which we 
have found to be among the principal causes, contributing, in 
other parts of the world, to the pauperised and degraded 
condition of the agricultural classes;—that his rent is liable to 
be increased at the will of his landlord j and having to pay the 
same in money, ho is at all times exposed to the hazards of 
exchange, and enjoys no exemption in years of failure;—that 
even where the intervention of middlemen has taken these 
risks off his head, the benefit has been nullified in other ways; 
and ho has been left much in the situation of the French me¬ 
tayer previously to the Revolution;—and further, that the 
general prevalence of arbitrary el aims and exactions on the 
part of landed proprietors, has driven him frequently to the 
tender mercies of a class of men who havo served only as 
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a counterpart to themselves, and occasionally lias even re¬ 
duced him nigh unto the condition of a serf-having to rentier 
compulsory service to Ks lord. No wonder, if under such cir¬ 
cumstances his actual situation is one of the most abject and 
miserable it were possible to conceive. Yot wretched and 
miserable as it is found to be, it is consolatmy still to reflect 
that the fault lies not so much in the great ^ scheme of the 
Zemiitdari system itself, as in the details of collection, and 
still more in the vicious and defective stale pf judicial adminis¬ 
tration i and that, in consequence, reform is possible without 
injury to the fundamental rights of any particular class of men,^ 
We shall try to indicate briefly a few of the leading leaturea of 
the reform to be desired. 

The peasant proprietor, us we have seen, is in the most desir¬ 
able situation in which a cultivator can possibly be. Of course, 
in a country where land-tax forms the principal source of 
revenue of the State, it would be impossible, for the present at 
least, to endow the peasantry with the absolute ownership of 
their several allotments of land. We could heartily wish, indeed, 
as a measure fraught with the most important effects on the 
future well-being of the country,—this tax were gradually 
replaced by others of a less exceptionable kind ; and every faci¬ 
lity afforded to the Zemindars for redeeming, at a reasonable 
number of years' purchase, the fee simple of their estates. 
Such a step is essential, at least, to develop the full utility of Lord 
Cornwallis's benevolent views and intentions, in parting, on 
behalf of the sovereign power, with the proprietary title to tho 
soil. So long as the whole produce of land continues, year after 
year, under hypothetication to Government, and the Sadder 
J ultima haunts the Zemindars by day and by night as the most 
dominant idea in their minds, it is simply impossible they can 
constitute a really important political element in the slate, or 
answer any of the great ends contemplated in the creation of a 
territorial upper-class in the country. A change so funda¬ 
mental, however, both in a political and financial point of view, 
can only be wrought by slow degrees, and must necessarily 
extend "over a considerable period of time. Meanwhile, as re¬ 
gards the ryot, it may not he reckoned a peculiar hardship to 
hold a farm, as any other property in fact, subject to such fixed 
assessment as it may be necessary to levy upon it for the pur¬ 
poses of the State; aud, accordingly, he may be vested with the 
freehold thereof under an invariable tribute rent, not liable to 
bo enhanced. It would be necessary, for this purpose, on the 
part of the legislature to compel the Zemindars to make a simi¬ 
lar settlement with their ryots, as Government concluded with 




them in i 793. Nor is this by any means n new or unusually 
bold stop that wo recommend, Peter Leopold in Tuscany 
obliged the Church to alienate its lands under a fixed perpetual 
rent; ami the celebrated Ministers Stein and Hard on berg in 
Prussia converted an entire population of serfs to a numerous 
body of small proprietors, covering the estates owned solely by 
a privileged class of nobility before. Indeed, the local Govern¬ 
ment itself went the same way to work when it prescribed a 
limit to Keuamdari rents, in f the established rates of the Per- 
gnnnah,* Only that tlic criterion it fixed upon, being in lbs 
nature vague, has proved to be illusory in practice* It would 
be no violent stretch of authority, therefore, of which the 
Ze m i u d ar s co ul d co m pi ai n with j us tice or reason,—toe nforee, 
by more stringent measures, the principle already recognized 
and sanctioned before j to shut up the loop-holes left in former 
enactments ; and regulate and establish by a more definite and 
unmistakeable standard the rental of every district and every 
village. 

Such, then, is the principle of the reform we advocate and 
recommend. To effectuate It in practice, however, it will not 
do merely to encumber the Revenue Code with a number of 
additional regulations and enactments. Decided and vigorous 
steps must be taken to cut off from the Zemindar those 
frmtkal opportunities of tyrannising over the ryot to which 
we have alluded in the course of our remarks ; and place 
within tho reach of the poorest peasant the means of, speedily 
and at once, redressing his wrongs. 

And as of .the utmost importance at the outset, a general 
and detailed survey of the province conducted upon scientific 
principles, and with a view to the preparation of village maps 
containing boundary outlines of holdings and estates, should 
be undertaken and completed. At tho same time, a Commis¬ 
sion to accompany the survey, should be empowered to decide 
and-adjust upon the spot—the parties face to face—all existing 
disputes relating to boundaries, tenure^, or possession of land ; 
as also to settle the rents for every estate and every part thereof, 
according to tho original rates current at tho time of the 
Permanent Settlement,—putting them down, of course, where 
they have been violently raised up to a higher standard. And 
each holding or field having a number affixed to it, opposite 
to each number, in some tabular appendix is to be registered 
the holder’s or proprietor's name, che amount of rent h© is to 
pay, and the like. The task, no doubt, will require somewhat 
of a Herculean labour for its execution at first. But once dons, 
matters will be considerably simplified at every subsequent 
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stage; A vast mass of rubbish, which so seriously impedes, at 
present, the workings of the judicial machinery, will bo 
removed ; and the complicated web of relations between the 
different classes of landed interest, disentangled and resolved. 
Litigation will be much reduced and the Judge or Collector 
—as the case may be—instead of having to Wade through a 
mam of contradictory, perhaps* perjured evidence, will be 
able to decide, with almost unerring precision, merely by re¬ 
ferring to the survey records, on a hundred points at issue 
relating to rights and tenures, ownerships, and occupations. 
In some of the North Western Provinces, of which a survey, 
much like the aforesaid, has been already completed, the bene¬ 
fits in question are said to have been sensibly experienced and 
felt. 

But the survey records will in course of a few years cease 
to be of value, unless followed up by an efficient system of 
registration, to record subsequent transfer, sales, or changes 
of ownership by inheritance, deeds of gift and the like. The 
system which has obtained at present, has been rendered 
practically of little avail, in eon sequence of registry not being 
rendered mmntuil to the validity of deeds. Whereas regis¬ 
tration should bo made compulsory \ and no paper admitted 
in evideuce unless duly entered in the local Registries Court. 
€i A considerable proportion of the time of tbe courts (says a 
writer in the Edinburgh Ilevlew) is now fruitlessly occupied in 
doing that tediously, and with uncertainty, which registration 
would effect, as it wore, mechanically.” By means of it, there¬ 
fore, much time and trouble would be saved, in a country 
like this, in particular, where perjured evidence can be so 
easily and cheaply procured, and where a numb or of witnesses 
are frequently made to swear to the truth of opposite and 
contradictory statements* by the litigant parties, it would bo 
an invaluable help to judicial functionaries of every grade* 
To guard against the registration of fictitious deeds, however, 
it will be necessary to evince considerable jealousy in respect 
of more ex-ptirh statements, however circumstantially corro¬ 
borated they may appear to be, and ascertain’ through duly 
qualified officers, appended to each Registrar's Court, by local 
enquiries and upon the spot, as to whether the estate or Ji eld¬ 
ing purporting to he transferred or sold to such and such 
party, has actually and bond fide been so transferred or not ?— 
and whether the deed put in fur registration hfiS been really 
executed by the party whose signature it purports to bear ? 
The minute and elaborate system adopted in several parts of 
Continental Europe where peasant proprietors have .prevailed, 
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anti under which every right and interest connected with any 
particular holding or parcel of land, can he ascertained in 
course of a few minutes, and with little expense, merely by 
reference to the papers in the District Registrar's Court, will, 
no doubt, furnish us, in many very essential respects, with a 
moat excellent model* 

And lastly, to render justice accessible to all, the judicial 
machinery should he recast and moulded anew. Every mem¬ 
ber of a community—even the meanest and poorest—-requires 
a right to the protection of the laws by contributing his xuite 
towards the support of the State, Such protection, therefore, 
ought not to be turned into a saleable commodity, and render¬ 
ed conditional cm the payment of a value in exchange—in the 
shape of a judicial tax. The wronged, the aggrieved, and the 
lielpless, besides, are not the fittest subjects for taxation at all. 
Tiie obnoxious stamp duty should, therefore, be abolished at 
once; and the intricate anti technical system of procedure, 
now in vogue, replaced by such a summary and rational 
method of inquiry tm will enable every man to act the lawyer 
for himself. ISuch a method fallowed in the Small Cause 
Court here, is known to have given universal satisfaction; and 
parties have even abandoned large excesses to bring their cases 
within its jurisdiction, and have them speedily brought to m 
issue. A tardy system of procedure, even independently of 
the expense, is a heavy bar in the way of most people who Imvo 
other avocations to mind and attend, and compels them even to 
forego some just claims of theirs in consideration of the lass 
which neglect of regular business for a lengthened period 
would be certain, to entail. Courts on the plan of the one 
named above, therefore, should be established all over the 
Mofussil within convenient distances of one another ; and to 
these tribunals must the Zemindar resort for the recovery of 
rent as of any other dues,-—the summary powers ho has so 
egragiously abused, being, of course, wrested from his hands.* 
The only valid objection to leaving Zemindars to recover their 
tents by a regular process, rests on the ground of their being 
unable in that case to make the collections in time to meet the 
demands of the State* But this ground must fail them when 


• The rights and privileges of the Zemindar* haTe been materially affected by 
Act Ko. X. of 1859. It has taken away iW>in them the power of compelling the 
attendance of ryots for adjusting claim* for rent,—wliL-h perhaps of all others 
was the most egregiously ' abused, Tlio right of distraining their property has 
also been defined v itliiu mpOlh narrower limits. Duly enforced, the Act cannot 
fail to exercise a very botielicud iullueucc on the position and pros peels of the 
ryots. 


courts* on the plan suggested will have been established, and 
every case could bo hoard and decided in the course of a couple 
of weeks or so. Or if it be repugnant to the ideas of Eng¬ 
lish legislators,—whose early prejudices have been enlisted on 
behalf of a system of jurisprudence so decidedly partial to the 
landed das^-to deprive the Zemindar of the prerogative of dis¬ 
traint, let it be left, at least, to the Judges of the newly consti¬ 
tuted tribunals to issue processes and authorise sales for arrears 
of rent, only on satisfactory evidence being adduced as to such 
arrears being actually due; and let such sates be taken from the 
hands of those wretched men—the present class of Ameens— 
whom a few rupees will induce to suppress every notice to the 
victimised ryot. A considerable addition should at the same 
time be made to the Criminal Judicial Stall and .Police; and a 
magistrates jurisdiction, reduced within limits over which it 
can bo reasonably expected of a man to exercise something like 
an efficient vigilance and control. A magistrate, in fact, should 
be a reality, and not as now, a mere name and shadow, to (the 
majority of) those whose peace he is intended to guard and 
protect. 

These reforms, to be sure, will involve some considerable 
additional outlay and expense. But such outlay and expense 
ought to he cheerfully borne. The ryot represents in his per¬ 
son nine-tenths of the population of the country, and is the 
being by whom the rest of the community is nourished and 
maintained, No price, therefore, can be too groat for his secu¬ 
rity and peace. His interests, too, are identified with some ol 
the best interests of the country. The Zemindars, as every 
one knows, have paid no attention to cultivation at all ; and 
the ryot has neither thought nor cared about mprovomonts, 
knowing that the accruing advantage was nut to bo reaped by 
him. The country, in fact, has suffered from all the evils of 
the cottier system noticed above. But only give the ryot a 
firmer hold on his farm, and ensure to him the fruits of his 
labour, and there can be no doubt tha! our fields will teem and 
fjmile with richer harvests than before ; and that tho spirit of the 
proprietor, awakened within the cultivator s breast, will load 
him, by minute and assiduous attention, to study the properties 
and better to develop the resources of every part of t he soil, 
and introduce that garden-like culture which has been m much 
recommended and admired. And inasmuch as tha resources of 
tho Statu must depend upon—even if they are not identical with 

* Courts of tha kind are no* in course of being established throughout tho 
interior of the country. Worked in a proper spirit, they *111 surely prove a great 
boon to all elites of people. 
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—tlae resources of the country, humanity' and interest ought 
alike to prompt the legislature to take the ryot under its pro¬ 
tection, to listen to his plaints, and redress his wrongs. And, 
indeed, it is only by measures like these,—by securing to the 
people the benefits of a good revenue settlement,—by rescuing 
them from the grasp of those who have hitherto oppressed 
them and trodden them under foot,—and guaranteeing to every 
man that he shall not toil arid sweat in vain,—that England can 
found her empire on the hearts and affections of the millions io 
the East, 


LECTURE ON THE LAWS OF ENGLAND, 


BY 

JOSEPH GOODEVE, Esq,, 

Baruistee, 


Mil pRESiDjp’ST and Gentlemen ! 

In the Courts of the ancient Athenians, there existed a 
practice to limit the speeches of the Advocates, to which hi 
part has been ascribed, the terseness and conciseness of Grecian 
advocacy ; and which some may think, might he introduced with 
advantage into the legal Tribunals of more modern times. 

In actions brought for ill-treatment by children against their 
parents, wards against their guardians, and heiresses against 
their husbands, there was no limit to the latitude of forensic 
proseyism \ as there was none to that of forensic invective- 
in other cases, however, th& speeches were regulated by an 
instrument called acfoj wijdra, or water-clock, A certain quan¬ 
tity of water was measured out tu each speaker, which ran 
something after the manner of sand in a modern hour-glass ; 
and, when the water had run out, the Orator had to come to a 
stand still, finished or unfinished. 

To redress what was often found an inconvenient embarrass¬ 
ment to a pleader, overflowing with the wrongs of his client, a 
system of mutual accommodation was occasionally resorlrd to, 
in the loan by one Couns- ! to another, of a portion of his own 
allotted water. Still the system was never popular, either with 
disappointed suitors, or loquacious lawyers ; and the Court often 
rung with the coni plaint of the Advocate, that he was com¬ 
pelled to omit heavy charges, not because lie was short of wind, 
but bemuse, like a railway locomotive, he had become short of 
water** 

Xn attempting to compress, within the limited compass of an 
evening's lecture, a sketch, however faint, of the Lawa of Bng- 
* Forsyth's Horten si ub, p* 50* 
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1 feel myself in tho position of the Athenian orator, 
overburdened with tho weight oi his themo, was cornpe' ■ ed, 
under the embarrassment of his relentless clock, to omit many, 
perhaps of his gravest, topics, and yet still struggled on to avail 
himself to the utmost of the little space winch his ebbing water 

allotted to him. ...... 

ft jo recorded indeed of a distinguished Divine, 11.1 more 
modern times, that delivering his sermons extempore, lie 
was compelled to resort to an hour-glass to check the 
overflowing out-pourings of his own mind, hut that liis 
insatiate audience, drinking in the stream of his eloquence with 
«■ an appetite which grew with that It fed upon ,’ 1 would recur 
to the stratagem of giving a turn to the glass, when the first 
hour had run out. Perhaps, on so dry a subject as law is 
usually considered, you would prefer in the present instance the 
inexorable clock of'the Athenian tribunal, to the yielding and 
reversible glass of the modern pulpit and fortunately for von, 
if so, having reduced my lecture to tho limit of a written com¬ 
pression, mine is a glass which will not turn, 

'Now, ea we are going to enter upon the consideration of a 
Nation's laws, it may be as well to have some definite idea of 
what Daw itself is. And it has been defined to be,—“ a rule of 
action prescribed by the supreme power of a State, cowmand- 
iny what is right, and prohibiting ivhot is wrong.” It is that 
which, however -much based upon the sanctions of both, Ail I, 
apart from morality, apart from religion, lays down the obliga¬ 
tions under which,* as the component parts oT the State, tho 
members of a civil community must be content to live. Hay¬ 
ing defined what is right, it proceeds to-the; remedy of vvliat is 
wrong ; —and this it docs, in nr it cases by awarding restitu¬ 
tion or compensation to the party injured ;—in criminal, ones 
by affixing penalties on the commission of crime, and punish¬ 
ment of the offender; on the principle that the punishment of 
crime in the person of one man, will operate to its prevention 
of the instance of another;—and in both the law carries out 
its will,—asserts its supremacy,—by the aid of that ^physical 
force which the State places at the disposal of its Executive 
Powers, iu aid of the decrees of its Judicial .1 n bun ala. 

A very little reflection, will tell ns that the rules ot action 
which, iu the shape of law, are to govern the internal relation¬ 
ships of a Nation much advanced in civilization, must in them¬ 
selves bo of a very comprehensive character, and their rang© 
proportionate to tho degree of that civilization. 

In that earlier stage of society, in which people but present 
tho simpler forms of tribes of shepherds, huntsmen, or tillers 
of the soil, but very simple laws are required. It is enough 


that the social union achieves for each member, safety to his 
person,—Security for the fruits of liis labour,—and protection 
to his domestic hearth „ The shepherd when he goes forth 
to tend his flock, the agriculturist to sow his lands, the hunter 
to liis chase, only desire, that the tents or huts which they 
quit,—the few scanty articles which constitute their furniture, 
—their wires and their children,—should be free from aggres¬ 
sion, and it almost suffices to enact ,— i( Thou shaft not kill/* 
“ Thou shall not steal/* 

But the law is the creature of civilization, the growth of a 
uat I < m*$ expan s i on. 

As society passes from this pristine stage on to that more 
advanced one, in which the wandering life of the hunter or 
the shepherd, is turned to a fixed habitation j—in which cities 
are built, and thero grows up within their wadis the busy hive 
of a manufacturing race ;—in which one man interchanges 
with another, for the gain of both, the products of their labour ; 
—in which the traffic, limited at first only to the people of the 
soil, is extended to a commerce with foreign nationsin which 
police establishments and judicial tribunals,—in which fleets 
and armies arise;—in which the nation assumes some forcu of 
constitutional government;—when society, I say, reaches to this 
point, it is obvious that the law which sufficed for its earlier 
growth, must prove inadequate to its more complicated wants; 
and that w hich at first was comprehended within the corner of 
a bare page, by degrees becomes a book*—in time volume 
upon volume ;—and ultimately an almost countless library. 

When, for example, property becomes fixed, laws must come 
into being to regulate the course of its disposition 5 —when men 
congregate into cities there must bo regulations to control 
their rights of private proprietorship,—of puW ic enjoyment. 
When trad© assumes an importance, there must be laws ad¬ 
dressed to buying and soiling;—when it takes the more extend¬ 
ed shape of foreign exchange, laws must be framed to regulate 
it. When police and judicial establishments are scattered over 
the land, there must be laws to define the powers of their 
functionaries. Fleets and armies even require laws to secure 
their discipline; and the very Government itself must be 
subservient to rule* 

Let any one compare the few and scanty enactments of* the 
twelve tables of Romo, with the epitome of her more advanced 
jurisprudence to be found in the Code of Theodosius, or even 
the Digest of Justinian,—or, to tarn to England, let him 
contrast the compilations contained in what are called the 
Laws of Alfred and of Edward the Confessor, two of our early 
kings, or the statute book of more medieval reigns, with those? 



books which arc the record oi our law at the present day,^ mid 
lie will loam liow tlie law's bulk increases with a nation’s 
development. On® brunch only of the latter, the decisions ot 
the Judges, is collected in books called Reports. It wan some 
time ago calculated that of these reports of ours there vreie in 
existence not tower than 600 volumes ; and that they contain¬ 
ed no loss than 2-1-0,000 rules or principles of law. Since this 
calculation was made, some hundreds perhaps of the volumes, 
and some thousands more of the rules, have been added to the 
amountand, this is wholly independent id that vast compila¬ 
tion of positive enactments, which is to he found in the statutes. 

Yet voluminous as linglish law undoubtedly is, rf the Roman 
historian is to be credited, it can be scarcely more so than was 
that of the laws of ancient Rome; for Livy tells us that so great 
at onetime was their bulk, that they were computed to he many 
camels’ had. Sulpicius, the Roman Senator, is recorded to have 
left behind him about a hundred and fourscore volumes of his 
own compilation only. The law of Franco assu mes to have reduc¬ 
ed itself to a Code, and foreigners imagine that the few simple 
volumes which make up the text of the Code Napoleon com¬ 
prise the whole bulk of its law. Never was a greater misappre¬ 
hension. To say nothing of hosts of new and Supplemental 
edicts, the interpretation cl that Code has to be sought in the 
decisions of the Court upon its construction, and these are to 
be found only in volume piled upon volume of reports, Peleon 
heaped upon Ossa, It is neither the ingenuity of the lawyers 
or their own profit in the multiplication, which gives this vust- 
ness to the law of a civilized country ; but it is the expansion 

of the Nation itself. , , , , 

it was sa,id ’by Justinian that all. law might be reduced to 
three principlesj—to lire reputably } to hurt nobody ; to render 
to every one bis due. Suppose a Code with these three enact¬ 
ments 011 ])% I wonder how n ear to redress, any one would get, 
who had some practical grievance to complain of. 

The fabulous mythologies of Greece and Home represented 
Minerva., the Goddess of Wisdom, as not subject to the ordinary 
birth of infancy, but to have sprung from the opening head of 
her potent father, Jupiter, in the full growth, the panoply, ot 
& perfected Goddess. Were we to assign to Law a mche in the 
Temple of this mythology, we should treat it rather as coming 
into the world an ordinary baby then handed over to be 
dandled in the arms of that venerable Nurse whom the ancients 
called Saturn, and we call Time,—and not until the duo period ot 

** alin g ft.fid puking itj its xuiF&s ! @ Anns 

should have passed, would the bantling have outgrown its baby¬ 
hood, and arrived at the full perfection of an age of maturity. 
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It has boon at times indeed attempted to dwarf this growth. 
You have hoard probably of the Laws of the Medea and the 
Persians, which are said to have admitted of no change; 
and Native Gentlemen of India, if I may be permitted to make 
the observation without offence, you have your own insti¬ 
tution of caMe, than which nothing was ever more ingeniously 
contrived to restrain, as within an iron mould, the development 
of your national powers. But even the best institutions of 
on© age are frequently only ill adapted to those of another. 
All attempts to legislate irrevocably for futurity, where the 
laws are them solves vicious, or imperfect, however for a time 
they may throw up a dam to keep back the tide of civilization, 
must prove abortive at last. The flood will finally burst the 
embankment which pens it in. 

Indeed the Laws of a Nation and its Morals have a mutual 
dependence on, and reflection of each other. It was remarked by 
that profound observer, Maehmvel;— Cf As good morals, to main¬ 
tain themselves, need tho aid of Laws, so Laws to make them 
observed, require the support of good Morals.”* Nothing can 
be more true; and.thus Law becomes not only the governing 
role of a peopled action, hut the mirror of its morals. 

Such being the general nature of a nation^ Laws, what 
would you expect to find the character of those of that hi ation 
so forward in the march of civilization as the one of which wo 
are this evening discoursing ; and Gentlemen, \\ hat is that 
Nation ? 

Hear the noble apostrophe to hex' genius, delivered now some 
two hundred years ago, iu the then condition of her progress, by 
one of the greatest of her sons, the Statesman—Poet Milton ; 
with whose sublime poem on paradise Lost:, I doubt not many 
even of my native audience art familiar. Indeed it has become, 
I believe, a class hook in your University, 

“ Lords and Commons of England P* said Milton “ consider 
what Nation it is whereof yo are, and whereof ye are the go¬ 
vernors : a Nation nofc* slow and null, but of a quick, ingenious, 
and piercing spillt; acute to invent, subtile and sinewy to dis¬ 
course, not beneath the reach of any point the highest that 
human capacity can soar to. Therefor© tho studies of learning 
in her deepest sciences have been so ancient, and so eminent 
among us, that writers of good antiquity and able judgment 
have boon persuaded, that even the school of Pythagoras, and 
the Persian wisdom, took beginning from the old philosophy 
of this island. And that wise and civil Homan, Julius AgrL 


* 11 PerrhS, coal come gfi buani coatutm, per man ■ mers^ hanno bjsogad dells 
leggi t eoifi le ieggi, per oasemr&i, haiino bisogino tlei buoui costumi,” 



who governed on ce here fur Ci mm\ preferred the natural 
wits of Britain before the laboured studies of the French.”* 

Milton's description m to be found in an address to the Par¬ 
liament of the day, lor the removal of an ordinance then lately 
promulgated by it, for imposing most wanton fettorson the 
freedom of the press. The appeal, though one of the grandest 
combinations to ho found in any book, or in arvy language, of 
at* Lite arid profound reasoning,— of historic illustration,—of 
playful wit and satiric power,—of fervid eloquence,—was for a 
time indeed powerless against the besotted and oppressive into¬ 
lerance to which it was addressed, But <f laagiii est veritas 
of prevaWbit /'—in other words, Truth is mighty and will ever 
prevail at last. In that same address, the author elsewhere 
foretold liis Country's future when he says ** Methinks I sea in 
my mind a noble and puissant Nation rousing herself like a 
strong man after sleep, and shaking her invincible locks : me- 
thinks I see her as an eagle mewing her mighty youth, and 
kindling her undazzled eyes at the full midday beam; purging 
and unsealing her long abused sight at the fountain itself of 
heavenly radiance; while the whole noise of timorous and 
flocking birds, with those also that love the twilight, flutter 
about, amazed at what she means, and in their envious gabble 
would prognosticate a year of sects and schisms.” 

The principles the Areopagitiea propounded wore ultimately 
triumphant; and the shackles which would have kept tho 
human mind in bondage, fell off;—nor would the voice of all 
thinking men now hesitate to avow, that among the many 
canwhich have contributed to England s greatness, is that 
freedom of speech and of writing, that outward vent to inward 
thought, which is so prominent a feature in our institutions h 
freedom curbed only when liberty prostitutes itself into licen¬ 
tiousness, or is stolen as a cloak but to cover some private 
malice, 

Milton spoke of England in the then stage of her develop¬ 
ment; but she was at that period far behind that winch she 
has since achieved; and it may not be a useless lesson her© 
for a moment to reflect to what height under 1 ^evidence, a 
nation may arrive which, secure in its own stability, yet turns 
the u quick ingenious and piercing spirit” of which the States¬ 
man spoke, into that enduring enterprise, w hich has so strong¬ 
ly marked the career of the British people. 

Time was, when the soil of England, covered by dense 
forests, inhabited by wild beasts, had scattered over its land, a 
scanty population, scarcely, if at all, emerged from barbarism; 
and whose state may be best represented to the imagination* 

* Areopogitica. 
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if we picture ftp ourselves its people, as they were then describ¬ 
ed, eitlier in a state of nakedness bedaubed with paint, or, 
when clothed at all, clad only in skins; and such was the con¬ 
dition in which they were found when Julius Ctes&r, but shortly 
before the Christian era, first led his conquering legions to their 
shore. The four or live centuries of Roman oppression which 
followed, left them, on the final withdrawal of the Roman forces 
in the year 450, in that: miserable plight that, becoming fchfa 
prey of every predatory neighbouring power whom it pleased 
to make inroad on them, they besought their former conquerors 
for aid, with the pitiful tale that their barbarian enemies drove 
them into the sea, and the sea drove them back ogam upon 
their enemies. Even so late as what is termed the Norman, 
Conquest, in the year 10fi6, they were still in a most infantine 
state, unable to resist the warlike forces brought over from 
Normandy to seize upon their soil; nor was it, until a consider¬ 
able period subsequently, that they began to assume any thing 
like a rank among the nations of the world. 

What is their present condition ? Whatthe change which 
lias come o*er the spirit of their dream V ? 

The soil, erst a jungly waste, now tilled throughout to the 
highest point of culti vation,—fields of waving corn, of green 
pasturage,-—orchards teeming with fruit,—gardens perfumed 
with Rowers,—even the choice exotics of foreign and remote 
climes transplanted to grace its conservatories; nourished under 
the force of an artificial heat.—Avast population swarms upon 
its surface. Strewed over its whole space are populous vil¬ 
lages,—largo towns*—and (to say nothing of its wondrous 
Metropolis, the admiration of the world)-—other&plendid cities, 
—the seats of thriving manufactures, the marts of extended 
commerce, the hives of an over-stirring, ana ever bustling 
activity ; and from the produce of whose industry, a large por¬ 
tion of the globe—this very IiuUki— draws the supplies for its 
own wants. Interspersed at intervals between these towns are 
the rural residences of its gentry,“Sometimes lordly man¬ 
sions or even stately castles, surrounded by extensive parks, 
and often princely domains ;■—in other spots, if not so pre¬ 
tending, abodes in which the elegance of the structure, the 
beauty of the surrounding scenery, form an abundant com¬ 
pensation for the absence of a more costly magnificences 
Scattered about alike in town and in country, are to be found 
the most exquisite displays of architectural beauty, and archi¬ 
tectural grandeur, the monuments Of an imperishable genius. 
The land is intersected fay canald,—covered throughout its 
longtii and breadth by high roads, railways and electric wires;— 
with the shady lanes, and bye-paths of more secluded districts. 
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—Its rivers are bridged-its very seas embanked it bat i its 
docks and arsenals,— and to borrow theeelebiated translation 
from the Greek ode,* of one, onoo a Judge on your lieuch, 1 

« Bays and broad armed ports 

WbtAt) laughing flt the stom rich navies ritte* 

It possesses vast armies and immense fleets, as well ior the 
Eternal defence-of the people, as for the assertion of its dignify 
among the nations of the world,—the protection of itsnatio 
honor; and its whole area is one vast Temple of Justice toita 
netmle Even the very bowels of the earth have their dwi dus 
?n the persons of her sons ; for, spread about beneath its snnace, 
are vast districts, the scenes of busy industry, m“^f wealth 
from whence are extracted the ores and the minerals, whlt - h > 
wh : v they enter largely into the consumption .md nmmifrc- 
ton* of home, iind their way to the use of foreign and even 
distant nations; as yon yourselves can testify. It has leu 
computed that the coal-fields of England alone, yield double the 
Droduec of the whole Globe. Enormous, nay unbounded wealth 
fa the po-session of its people. Religion and philosophy give 
their Stability to its national structureart lends the embel¬ 
lishment of her elegancies; and science its more material deve¬ 
lopment. So enterprising are the habits ui the people, that ^e 
British flag floats in every harbour of the habitable g <’ L > 
and ihe English tongue is to be heard wherever the foot of man 
foils —on the icy shores of*Greenknd,—inthe burning deserts 
-.•'Africa,—in the trackless prainea of America,—m the hmghts 
in the fastnesses of the Himalaya. Almost tlm «f|retfTjof 
Northern America, one of the four quarters of the Globo not 
only speaks the language of England, and, m the mam adopts 
her laws, but derives its very lineage from her parentu e. 
And the United States of America, once her Colony only, 
but afterwards separating themselves into an ^dependent 
State have grown into a rivalry with them mighty aient. 
Other large and thriving Colonies, both in the Eastern and the 
Western world, the offspring of herself, bear in distant lands 
the impress of their parent’sumag®, her language, her law| 
her civilization—the Western Indies tor example—the Upt 
the vast continent of Australia, and even tins mighty territory, 
of India:—nil alike proud in owning Britain for their soveietgn. 
Indeed, taking in all England and Wales Scotland andWrela , 
the kingdom itself occupies an area less than a t " e . lith o | 
Hindustan, yet it has been said of its sovereign that the sun 
sets not on*her dominions; and there is scarcely a civilized 

* Aleifflufl. 
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State in the world, in which the influence of England's position, 
the vibration of her power, are not felt. A nation terrible in 
war,—possessing a renown for deeds of amis unsurpassed by 
any" people of either the ancient or the modern world;— 
endued with all the element* which are found to insure 
conquest ; that is to say on the part of the Individual, phy¬ 
sical strength, indomitable valour, discipline to combine, 
skill to direct, united with daring to advance to victory anti 
patienGe to sustain defeat:—on the part of the State, boundless 
resources, Yet with all this, even in the hour of victory, its 
first longing is for the olive branch of peace, its desire ever 
is to turn its sword into a ploughshare, its spear into a prun¬ 
ing hook. War in its passage must ever be one of the great¬ 
est scourges capable ol being inflicted on mankind, liut tlio 
struggle ow& ended, the plague stayed, even where the issue 
has proved an extension of her territory to the rule of Eng¬ 
land, the very subjugated people themselves have had reason to 
bless the triumph whose ultimate result has been, but to bring 
in its wake a civilization hitherto unknown to them, The 
greatest of all vet remains to be told. To Troth,—unswerv¬ 
ing Truth—next to Almighty God,—is her worship given; 
—the leading feature of her national character is honesty r - 
nay, such in the acknowledged integrity of her people, that the 
pledge of the British statesman—the word of the British mer¬ 
chant, have come to pass as current through out the earth, as it 
they were reduced into a coinage, and had the image of sove¬ 
reignty impressed on the com, to give stamp to its value, and 
currency to its circulation. .Hear tie emphatic testimony of 
the Briitab G eneral, the great Bake of Wellington, which from 
the scene to which it refers, this identical India,, brings it home 
almost, as it wore, to your very door:— 

(f 1 would sacrifice Gwalior, or every other frontier of India, 
ten time$ over , in order to preserve our credit for gcruputoua 
good faith. What brought me through many difficulties in the 
war and the negotiations of peace? The British flood faith, and 
nothing el so/' 

Such is the country of whose laws I am speaking to you;— 
such the land, whose people but a few centuries back \sere 
driven by the barbarians into the sea, and by the sea back 
upon the barbarians. To return, however, to its Laws, 

The law of England is both unwritten and written: what is 
termed Common law and Statute. 

The Common law is the most ancient body of its laws, it 
is the creator© of the earlier necessities of the Country, tlie 
embodiment of its primitive customs :—it is the clothing m 
legal obligation, those regulations of security addressed to 
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person and property; without obedience to which no society 

can bold together. „ „ , . , 

Whether it be worked out through the agency of a Patna -ch, 
a Punchayet. or a King, the expression of the will ot the Com¬ 
munity against acts opposed to its security, or in maintenance 
of their national customs, must receive an early echo m the 
judgments of those who are charged with the protection tn the 
people; and those judgments by degrees assume the torm ot 

a ^For awhile, perhaps, this echo is hut a. floating element to 
guide the decision of those, who before the establishment ot 
regular Tribunals has taken place, find themselves invested, 
however ruddy, with the functions of Justice. But, as orga¬ 
nized functionaries are established for th e a dministration ot 
Justice, it assumes a more definite shape. W hat is adopted as 
the ground of decision in one case, becomes a principle tor the 
decision of others, while the Judges would naturally expand 
the simpler rules on which they started, so as either to embrace 
analogous emergencies,or to supply defects hitherto unforeseen ; 
and thus the whole soon acquires the j of a system. 

This Common Law has been compared to a banyan tree, 

" Branching so broad and long, that in tlw ground, 

The bemied twigs Uko root^ and daughters grow 
About the mother t ree.” 

Such is the history of the growth of English Common Law; 
and even for some centuries after the country began to settle 
down under the form of a monarchical government, the Com¬ 
mon haw was all that was administered in its Courts. In uue 
time, indeed, the system requiring some modification a new 
principle of jurisprudence sprung up under the head ot Equity, 
the object of which was to control the technicalities ot the 
Common Law, and supply its deficiencies; but even this so far 
partook of the nature of Common Law itself, that it owed its 
origin to no written or statutory provision, but was alike 
founded in the immutable principles of Justice, and the in¬ 
creasing wants of the age, and merely supplied additional 
power to the J udicature. Neither the Common nor the Equity 
law of England, has any other written definition, than that 
traditional exposition of them which is to be found in the 
Reports of the Courts, and the Treatises of learned text writers 
Though England indeed has no Coda of her own to boast 
of, the last session of her Indian legislature has given one to 
India. Anatomists are found experimenting on animate, to 
enlarge, by the study of comparative anatomy, their know- 
ledm* of the human e tract nro and of human action. Lynn 
not refer to India as the curpu vile on which the Government 
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of England is experimenting m the cultivation of its jurispru¬ 
dential science. But should the experiment prove ajEfcoessful 
o]ie> India may gratefully reflect back on England, tie benefit 
of the example. 

The Statute law of England was the growth of a later age 
than that which gave birth to its unwritten one; and had its 
origin, less in the every-day demands of the people, than in the 
occasion to meet some specific, some national emergence. 
A statute is the deliberate act of the whole legislature. 
Thus the first recorded piece of legislation which has been 
preserved on the statute book, is the celebrated act of Magna 
Charfca, The original form of this was a Charter, granted in 
the reign of king John; but it subsequently appeared in the 
form of a Statute, in the reign of his son and successor, king 
Henry the 3rd. 

At the time this Statute was passed, England was yet in that 
mi settled condition ot the State, which left the hi v- but too often 
to be set aside at the dictates of power; and unlawful and op¬ 
pressive exactions had come to be practised, sometimes by the 
Crown,—sometimes by others in its name,"and sometimes by 
the feudal Barons or their retainers in fact, by the stronger 
generally over the weak. It w as to remedy this state of things, 
that that Statute was passed ; and it h a iwiarkable illustration 
of the character of the British people, that the first recorded 
law now to be traced on the statute book, was one, the grand 
object of which was to place on a firmer footing the liberties 
of the pedple- It protected in specific terms every individual 
in the Nation in the free enjoyment of his life, his liberty, and 
his property; unless declared to 1> forfeited by the judgment 
of lbs peers, or the laws of the land; and it prohibited all denial 
or delays of Justice ; and imposed on the Judges the obligation 
of making fixed circuits of the Country, in order that Justice 
might bo carried home to every man's door. 

A later, and scarcely less celebrated statute, called the Act 
of Habeas Corpus, passed in the reign of Charles the 2nd, 
completed, in the article of security to the person, what Magna 
Charta had begun ; by giving specific remedies to secure the 
person of every one against an unlawful detention. 

■ Other statutes followed Magna Charta ; though, until modern 
times, at distant intervals, m& in scanty succession; but in 
these later days in rapid order, and abundant, some might 
say redundant, growth> 

'These may lie treated as addressed to the two-told objects, 
the regulation of the more domestic affairs of the people, and 
the government of its state policy. 

Of the detail of these, however, it is impossible here to speak. 
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as it would be to enlarge upon the unwritten law of the realm 
in its individual particulars. I have said enough 1 think to 
show you that, to do this with any effect, my water-clock 
would require an ocean’s instead of a serai’# supply; and, 
instead of the sitting of an hour, you w ould need one of an 
age. Suffice it to bo said that it is under the shade of this huge 
banyan of Common and Equity law, with the graft of the 
Statute, that the English Nation has lived and thrived. 

Let us pass on to the mode in which these laws have been 
administered. 

And hero the great predominating spirit is a scrupulous 
anxiety that right should be done between the litigants. ff Fiat 
justitui* mat caelum ; JJ —perish Heaven, rather than injustice bo 
done,—is the very watchword of the Court. Nay, 371 the adminis¬ 
tration of criminal justice, this has been pushed to an almost 
chtvalrie extent; and it has grown into a maxim, that better 
should ninety-nine guilty escape, than o?ie innocent man bo 
convicted. 

You have seen that Magna Charta provided that no man 
should be condemned except upon the judgment of bis peers. 
This but ratified the adoption of an even thou existing insti¬ 
tution, as ancient as the lime of the Saxons, the trial by Jury, 
with which you are all acquainted; ami this is still the general 
course of trial in ordinary criminal cases; and with some ex¬ 
ception in civil ones too, I 11 the case of parliamentary Im¬ 
peachments for state offences, the trial proceeds before the 
whole bociy of the Peers* Trials of this latter description, are, 
however, now but of rare occurrence, though once more rife in 
the laud. You have heard of Warren Hastings, formerly the 
G 0 yern or-General of this Conntry.—One of th g most remark¬ 
able of these trials was that of his impeachment. 

In that darkness of her moral night, which enveloped Europe 
in the earlier history of our Law,—when superstition as a mis? 
covered the land,—our judicial trials did not escape the universal 
contagion; and there was occasionally resorted to, as the test of 
innocence, or the criterion of right, that whimsical, wretched, it 
might bo said, wicked farce, called Trial by Ordeal or by Battle; 
the theory of which was, that Heaven might be invoked to work 
a miracle, and God himself to award the judgment. Your own, 
laws of Menu, if not in the same form, exhibited in principle, 
somewhat not very different. 

In a Criminal charge, the accuser having made his charge, if 
it were a matter of no great notoriety or easy disproof, the 
party purged himself by his own <>a ih f and those of certain 
persons called compurgators vouching ibr his credit, and this 
was an acquittal. If he had been before accused of crime or 
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was otherwise* thought unworthy of credit, ho wm driven to 
make out his innocence by an appeal to Heaven m the Trial by 
Ordeal % which was ordinarily either by water or iron. 

The Qnlca ' was a religious ceremony. For three days before 
the trial, the culprit was to attend the priest, to make his 
ottering, and to sustain himself on nothing but bread, salt, 
water, and onions. On the day of trial, ho was to go through 
a solemn religious ceremony, and swear that he was not guilty 
of the crime. The accuser and accused came to the place of 
trial with attendants. The charge was thou renewed, and the 
purgation proceeded. If it was by hot water the accused put 
his hfcud into it, or his arm, according to tho degree of the 
offence : if it Was by cold water, his thumbs were tied to his 
toes, and in this posture he was thrown into it. If he escaped 
unhurt by the boiling water, which might easily be contrived 
by the art of the priests, or if he sunk in the cold water, 
he was declared innocent. If he was hurt by the boiling 
water, or swum in the cold, he was considered as guilty. 
If the trial was by hot iron, his hand was first sprinkled 
with holy water ; then, taking the iron in his hand, he walked 
nine feet; the method of taking the steps being particularly 
and curiously appointed* At tho end ol the stated distance ho 
threw down tho iron, and hastened to the altar; then his hand 
was hound up for three days, at the end of which time it wrs 
opened ; and from the appearance of any hurt, or not, he was 
declared guilty, or acquitted. Another method of applying 
this trial by hot iron, was,by placing red-hot ploughshares at 
certain distances, and requiring the delinquent to walk over 
them ; which if he did unhurt, was proof of innocence. 

When resorted to in Civil cases, the trial was what was culled 
W&ger of battle; in which Champions were chosen on each 
side to fight out the strife in bodily combat, in preference to 
that War of words, in which tho causes of tho suitors are now 
maintained in our Courts* 

The commencement of the proceeding was the throwing down 
of a glove by the Challenger, which was taken up by the Cham¬ 
pion of the challenged* A piece of ground was then set out, 
and the Champions were introduced armed with batons, and 
staves an ell long, and covered with a leathern target. In 
tho military Courts tho battle was with sword and lance. When 
the Champions had armed, tho first process—somewhat like a 
modern prize fight—was a mutual taking ol one by the other 
of the hand, and each took oath against enchantment, sorcery 
and the like. Tho battle then commenced; and had to be fought 
on until tho stars appeared in the evening; unless either 
Champion yielded in the meanwhile, and became what is called 



recreant, pronouncing the direful word craven* Tho Bind 
triumph of cither Champion was of course the success of the 
cause on which he was enlisted.* 


This sagacious mode of trial appears in those barbarous 
ages, at all events, if not in England, In other Countries which 
adopted the institution* to have been applied to other subjects, 
for the decision of which it was about as fit,—oven to the 
solution of the nice questions of State policy or Ecclesiastical 
casuistry. Two remarkable instances art 4 recorded as having 
taken place in £>pain, Alphonso, King of Leon and Castile* 
in the eleventh century, meditated the introduction of the Ho¬ 
man low into his dominions j but was uncertain whether this 
or the Customary law, which had hitherto prevailed, was the 
better. Were the Council of India in the like predicament, they 
would probably consult our friend the Advocate-General, or 
take counsel of the Judges of the Supreme Court, and perhaps 
the College professors also, as to which of the two systems of 
law was the best. Bat this doughty King did, what perhaps 
after all might have proved a shorter mode of cutting the knot, 
he appointed two Chain pi ons—two steel clad Knights—to de¬ 
termine the question with their swords in actual conflict ; and 
the result was, that the Chevalier who represented the Civil 
law was beaten. Ho that the Common law 

“Kesuraed tli© undent quiet of tier rdgn” 

Du ring the reign of the same Monarch, the question was agitated 
whether the Musambic or Homan liturgy and ritual should bo 
used in the Spanish churches ; and the decision was referred, as 
in the former cashto the sword. Two Knights in complete armour 
entered the lists,and the Champion of the Musambic, i. e, Gothic* 
ritual was victorious. The Queen and Archbishop of Toledo, 
however* were dissatisfied with tho result, and they had influence 
suilicienfc to have the matter submitted to a different kind ol 
ordeal. This ordeal too was a little whimsical ; for if the 
matter was to be fought out, the fight, or at least the struggle, 
might os well have been between the bookx themselves bodily 
as between their cJtampi<ms t and a hook ought to be able to 
stand muster f or it self. A large fire, however, was kindled, and 
a copy of each liturgy vvas thrown into it. The Musar&bic 
(perhaps being bound in some species of asbestos) stood, the 
test, and remained unscathed, while the rival volume perished 
in the flames. t£ But/* says the narrator of the history, those 

Who are ooanniicd against Oieir will 

Are of the sumo opinion still * 

* Scu these proceedings set out in ftceve’e History of English ha>v ( 
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and because it was discovered, or asserted, that th© ashes of 
tiie latter had curled to the top of the flames and leaped out 
of them, the victory Was claimed for the Roman ritual. The 
result was that botli liturgies wore sanctioned ; but as the 
Roman was chiefly favoured,’ it gradually superseded its compe¬ 
titor V** 

Such wicked tom-foolery could of course not survive m 
an age of reason; and in all the Tribunals of England, the 
question no longer is whether the unhappy accused sinks 
or swims, is burnt or escapes,—whether the champions of the 
one side, or the other, arc the more stalwart ; but what is 
the actual 1 testimony on which the issue to be tried is to be 
maintained, and, when the facts are ascertained, what is the 
law to be applied to them. 

There has been scarcely any one thing in which English 
Jurisprudence lias been more anxiously scrupulous, than in its 
selection of the material which it admits on a Judicial trial; 
under the term of Evidence* 

Vague rumour, —what one man has heard another tell,— 
which may he as much a tale of fiction as a tale of tmth ,—on e of 
exaggeration as much as ono of exactitude,—a statement which 
the Law calls Hearsay is, save only in certain exceptional cases, 
altogether excluded from our Courts, 

The leading canon is to refuse all secondary evidence, wherever 
primary is forthcoming; and to try all causes, by the best evi¬ 
dence producible, # 

The two broad classifications of testimony are into 1meet 
and (ynrvindaniial, the former being the evidence of eye-wit¬ 
nesses to the fact, or something equivalent to it y —the latter the 
inference from some group or chain of accompanying circum¬ 
stances, surrounding the main fact itself, and loading to the 
establishment of its existence* 

In the case of Positive testimony, assuming the honesty of 
the witnesses, and assuming that they were themselves under 
no mistake, this must be obviously conclusive. 

In thecas© of Circumstantial evidence, its force is dependant 
upon the chain of circmnsiancesj the number and the weight of 

its individual links, 4 p , 

Take tor instance a case of murder, in which the mine might 
have been committed in a house wherein there was nono resi¬ 
dent but the deceasedwho might have been old, infirm, and 
incapable of resistance;—and in possession of hoarded money 
shown to have boon abstracted,—and one may have been seen 
Creeping out of the house, with apparent stealth, and about the 
probable time of the murder and he may have been traced to 

* Uortcnsius, 
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some place whore concealed clothes may hare been discovered, 
spotted with blood, and a bloody knife may have been found in 
his track ;—and ho may have boon seen at low drinking 1 houses, 
squandering money in debauchery and m profusion beyond his 
apparent means of living y—and when apprehended lie may have 
been unable to explain away any of those damaging circum¬ 
stance*. The lone occupancy of the house, the age/ infirmity and 
hoarded money of its occupant, the furtive escape, the clothes, 
the knife, the dissipation of the drinking scene would all be 
.matters with which m the ordinary course of (hint}# nothing but 
the fact of tin'- particular individual having committed the 
murder would tit in; and, from the minor or subsidiary facts, 
the major accordingly would be presumed* 

It would, indeed, be within the compass of possibility that the 
murder was wlf~com?i0tvd t or that some other lmd done the 
deed and escaped from the house by a different direction; while 
the presence of the party at the spot mat/ have been accidental: 
the clothes might have been deposited, the knife thrown away 
by another hand : men may be seen drinking at houses of enter¬ 
tainment without being murderers, and spending money even 
largely without being thieves* But in the absence of contra¬ 
diction or explanation, Courts must put that construction on 
circumstances of which human experience dictates the rationali¬ 
ty, must adopt their deductions; and the Codes of all civilised 
countries recognize evidence of this class as the most cogent of 
proof. 

Tho murder case put, would be an illustration of the effect 
cl circumstantial evidence to convict* Such evidence would 
of course ho equally available to acquit. In the early part of 
tho present century an English Soldier was brought to a Court 
Martial ou a charge of being asleep on his post at night,—one 
of tho highest of military crimes. He was posted within hearing 
of a clock which chimed the hours through the night ■ and, by 
some strange slipping of the hand, it had struck at one and the 
same time the hours of twelve and one, thus making a strike of 
thirte&Tiy fortunately tor the Soldier, not only was he in fact 
awake, but had counted tho chimes at each stroke of the clock, 
and was thus enabled to speak to this remarkable incident* Tho 
clock's irregularity and his good counting, saved the Soldier, 
possibly his life* Had it been an ordinary strike of twelve, it 
would have boon easy to have pretended a hearing, for which, 
however, probably ho might have got no credit; but a strike 
of thirteen } who but an actual hearer could have told ? An 
examination of the clock proved the truth of the tale. 

Still, in all cases of Circumstantial evidence, we have to dis¬ 
tinguish between the combination of a chain^ and the mere 



accident of a single coincidence ; and the annals of most Courts 
afford instances in which innocent people have unhappily suffer¬ 
ed from too implicit a reliance on this coincidence, mid many 
more in which they have been exposed but to hair-breadth 
escapes. 

As an illustration of the latter, I will mention to you the 
case of a shoemaker who was tried in England lor the murder 
of his wife. He wore the leathern apron of his trade : and 
this, on examination, was found to exhibit pieces pared out, 
supposed feo have been the blood spots of the murder. Uhls 
looked at first sight very ugly. Lady Macbeth could go no 
further than seek to exorcise a way the spot .— £< Out, damned 
snot V 7 she exclaimed, u Out, I say—but who would have 
thought the old man had so much blood in him P J It was 
thought, however, that in the case of the Qobler, he had taken 
tfa© more effectual precaution of cutting it away. Fortunately 
he was less of a mmderer than of a Sonia ritan ;—ho had cut 
out the pieces to make plasters for a neighbour. 

A remarkable, and unhappily fatal, instance may be quoted 
as illustrative of the former, in a wall known incident of French 
procedure; and which created so much interest at the time, as 
even to have boon dramatised for the stage, In both Franco and 
England, and turned into an Opera. Indeed, should you over 
exchange the Theatre in winch you are now listening to the 
story, for what you may not improbably consider the more 
amusing ones of any of the Metropolises of Europe, you may 
yet recognize under the title of the Gadza Ladra, or Robber 
Bird, the friend to whom, as regards my Indian audience, 

I am possibly introducing you this evening for the first time. 
In a house in Paris, money having boon missed, it was 
traced to the locked chest of a poor servant girl in the family, 
who had its key. This pointed to her as the thief—she was 
taken up upon it,—upon it she was tried,—found guilty,—con¬ 
demned to death,—and executed. Strangely, however, the 
theft of the money still went on ;—and more strangely still the 
chest continued to be the place of its deposit. In the hotiso 
was kept a pat magpie ; and magpies arc noted pilferer's, and 
eulining birds ; but, though, the bird had a bad character, who 
could suspect oven a magpie's wit of forcing a locked chest J 
A watch, however, was set; the guilty bird was subsequently 
caught in the very act; and a closer scrutiny of the chest 
brought to light a hole which had hitherto escaped observa¬ 
tion, but through which the money had been obviously intro¬ 
duced. History does not record whether the bird, the real 
culprit, were afterwards put on bis {rial. He may have possi- 
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bly been shot; Mid certainty it was he, rather than the poor 
girl, w]iq had earned the fate of an execution. 

One ease more only I will relate to you, which had not how¬ 
ever quite so tragic an end ; though the circumstantial evidence 
of both crime and no crime Appeared in the different stages of 
the proceeding with pretty equal force. 

In all cases of supposed murder, English lawyers require 
what is called proof of the corpus delicti, that is of the act 
of crime, and you would probably think production of the mur¬ 
dered body went a long way towards this proof* A case has 
travelled from India to England and got into our Law books,* 
where some officers in India were breakfasting in their com¬ 
mander's tent, and the body of a Native, said to have been 
murdered by the sepoys, was brought in and laid down. The 
crime could not be brought home to any one of them, yet there 
was the body. A suspicion, however, crossed the Adjutant's 
mind; and, having the kettle hi his hands, a thought struck 
him that he would pour a little boiling water on the body. 
He did so :—on which the murdered remains started up and 
scampered off. 

But the laws of any country may be unimpeachable,—its rules 
of evidence may be perfect,—-yet, to secure a due administra¬ 
tion of justice to its people, there is required in the person 
of the Judges who have preside nee over its courts, knowledge 
to understand the law they have to administer,—and integrity 
to dispense it with impartiality. 

In England, the law has for centuries been an established 
Profession, and long an important, a distinct, and a dignified 
one. It was once wittily said by one of the Yeoman class of 
England,-—a certain millerj—-in those days when oppression 
had driven people to the necessity of reminding their rulers 
that freedom was a birthright,—- (u that no man came into the 
world w ith a saddle on hh hack, nor any booted and spurred to 
ride him/' So in England none vaults into the judicial saddle 
from tlie mere accident (a* happens in India, in its Civil Service) 
of his wearing the boots and spurs of another order; hut the 
Bench is always recruited from the ranks of the Bar ; and before 
a man becomes a Judge, ho has been long trained alike to the 
theoretical study, and the practical exercise of the law. As 
plight bo expected from such ix precaution, there is no Nation 
in the World with whose Judges is to found greater learning of 
the law they have to administer, than the British, 


* Soo Best on Evidence, 

t Hum bolt —oho ul" tuo actors in the Kje House Plot. So© BWa Ejetc^y of 
Jiimes Snil* 






Nay, chosen m the Judges themselves are, from tli© ranks of 
the Bar, that Bar is so constituted, as at once to invite to itself, 
and attract by its own rewards, the greatest^ intellects of the 
day* In the Profession of the Law, connected as its members 
often are with the more uristocratical classes of Society, it 
equally numbers among its ranks those who, sprung from tho 
tower sections of the Community, have risen above-them by 
the impetus of their own natural powers, the force of their 
own getting ; just as in tho natural world, fire will burst up 
through that which would pen it in,—steam will break through 
the boiler which would compress it within itself, although it 
were an iron band. To take an example from earlier days*—Tho 
great Lord Hatdwicke, tho grand architect of our system of 
Equity, though lie afterwards came to be Lord Chancellor, and 
in virtue of the dignity of that high Office, to walk at the head 
of England's ancient Nobility, was originally a mere clerk in 
the office of an attorney, whose wife used to send him to Covcnt 
Garden Market to buy and bring back cabbages for the family 
dinner* To borrow an instance from more modern times in 
the persons of two of the brigh t est luminaries of tho law of later 
days, one of them Lord Chief Justice, and the other Lord IJ igh 
Chancellor of England, both were the sons of hair-dressers ; that 
is—taken from tho class which in India you would call * barbers/ 
What, Indian Gentlemen! would your notions of caste say to 
making a native barber, or the son of one. Chief Justice of tho 
Supreme Court of Calcutta; or what, from the power and 
eminence of the position of a Chancellor, may be an almost 
nearer approximation to the resemblance, tho making him 
Governor-Gen oral of India? 

But judicial harming without judicial integrity would bo 
only a snare; and fostered as English law has been under the 
long succession of learning, ability and genius which has pre¬ 
sided over its culture until its final development in its present 
admirable system of Jurisprudence, it has a boast higher even 
than its own perfection \ and that is, that, be the suitor who ho 
may who enters its Courts, or is dragged into them,—be lie 
the richest or tho poorest of the land,—the most powerful, 
or the least befriended,—tho stream of justice over flows un¬ 
polluted tb his lips* 

It is recorded of one of the earlier Lord Chancellors, Sir 
Thomas More,* who lived about the middle of tho 16th century 
in ihe time of Henry the 8th,—(and who in fact subsequently 
suffered death for his very virtue at the hands of that monstrous 
oppressor)—that, u having heard causes in the tore noon between 
eight and eleven,—after dinner he sat in an open hall, and 
* Campbelfs Lives of the Chauudiom 






received the petitions of all who chose to come before him ; 
examining tlieir cases, and giving them redress where it wag 
in Ms power, according to law and good conscience; and the 
poorer and the meaner the tmppliauf was, the more affably ho 
would $ peak unto him, the more hmrtihj he would hearken to his 
came, and with speedy trial, despatch Mm/* On one occasion 
ho was remonstrated with by b.is son-in-law tor that, shutting 
his door, as the Chancellor did, to all sinister influences, he 
deprived him (the son) of those little gains, to use the Indian 
term, u the backsheesh,” he, the son, might himself have got by 
the custody of the hey. The answer of the father-in-law 
Wife; — u But this one thing I assure thee, on my faith, that 
if the parties will at my hands call for Justice and Equity, then 
although it were my father, whom I reverence dearly, that 
stood on the one side, and the da ml, whom L hato extremely, 
were on the other side, hm cause being just, the devil of mo 
should have hie right” 

More, indeed, in that less advanced age, stood in his integrity 
in some contrast to the world at large j and so frequent was 
then the practice of gifts to persons in power, and among 
others to the Judges, for purposes of bribery, that even when 
from his very uprightness he hud provoked Henry’s hostility 
and been removed from ids office, charges of having taken 
bribes were got up against him* But he had the most satis¬ 
factory answer to them all; and we are told by his biographer 
that,-—" a party having been induced to complain of a decree 
obtained against him by his adversary, whose wife, it was 
alleged, baa bribed the Chancellor with a gilt cup, the Chan¬ 
cellor surprised the Council at first by owning, <{ that ho had 
received the cup as a Now Tear’s gift/* Whereupon quo 
of the Council indecently, but prematurely, exulted “ Lo ! 
did 1 not tell you, my Lords, that you would find this matter 
true ?”—* u But, my Lords,” replied More, “ hoar the other 
part of my tale. After having drunk to her of wine, with 
which my butler had filled the cup, and when she had 
pledged me, / restored it to her and would lidm to no refusal” 
The other cases of bribery trumped np against him were, one 
his acceptance of a gilt cap £1*0111 another suitor, for which, 
however, it turned out that he had (firm a cup of greater value 
m mchange ; and another, his acceptance from a lady in whose 
favour ho had made a decree of a pair of gloves, in which were 
contained 40 t. in angels ; but the Chancellor, as gallant as ho 
was upright, had told her with a smile ,— a that though it were 
ill-manners to refuse a Ifuty^a present, and he should keep flu 
glove*, he must return the gold, which ho forced her to carry 
hack” 



Though corrupt ion, however, it must be admitted was notin 
cmr earner history the rarity it afterwards became, when- once 
discovered, it wan, even in days of more general corruption, 
visited with heavy punishment. 

In the reign of Edward 1st, Sir Thomas W ayluoct, Otuef 
Justice of the Common Pleas, was attainted of felony for taking 
bribeshis lands and goods were forfeited, and lie was banish¬ 
ed the realm : and in that of Edward 3rd, Sir William Thorpe, 
Chief Justice of the King's Bench, having been convicted of 
receiving five bribes, which amounted to one hundred pounds, 
was sentenced to be banged, and all his lauds and goods wore 
forfeited. 

But the most remarkable of all the charges of judicial cor¬ 
ruption preferred against an English judge, whether wo regard 
the individual who is said to have stooped to it, or the results 
which attended it, is that of the great Lord Bacon, pronounced 
by Pope, 

“Tko greatest, wisest, m&aneut of mankind/* 

and if his master mind did condescend to such a meanness. 
Oh how were the mighty fallen 1 ! What a dark spot on the 
brilliant, but varying, escutcheon which has heralded that 
wondrous man to posterity I 

Lord Bacon's whole conduct, nay the question of imj actual 
guilt of his in this matter, has indeed provoked the keen discus¬ 
sion of differing historians; aud this is not the occasion on which 
to pronounce a verdict upon it. It is unquestioned, however, that 
lie was impeached by the Commons before the Upper House of 
Parliament on the charge of having taken bribes in the exercise 
of Jus office as Lord Chancellor;—and though ipdtivea expk in- 
ing away the effect of the proceeding have been assigned to him 
in modern times, he did in fact throw himself on the mercy 
of Parliament, renouncing all defence in a sealed paper under 
his signature, placed in the hands of the Chief Justice to bo 
laid before the assembled Peers* That no question might arise 
as to the formality of the procedure, the Lords despatched 
certain members of their body to the house of the Lord Chan¬ 
cellor to inquire if the signature were his , and they were 
received by him in that very hall of audience, in reference to 
his conduct in which the charges against him had originated. 
Being asked if the signature were his, his answer was :— u My 
Lords, it is my act, my hand, my heart. I beseech your lord** 
ships to be merciful to a broken reed/'* 

* See Campbell’s Livea of tUe Cbaacellora. 
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It was at this period of his history, that Bacon’s worldly 
ambition appeared to have achieved its culminating point;— 
and it m sad to look upon the fall;—sadder still would it have 
been, were it not, that in the dignified pursuit of intellectual 
culture to which bis latter days were dedicated, and the richness 
of its fruit, not only was there some atonement by himself for 
whatever may have been the errors of his previous life; hut 
there was left by him that large legacy of knowledge to mankind, 
of which even this distant sail, nay I trust this very audience, 
acknowleges the deep obligation. 

It is not, however, so much with the memory of Lord Bacon 
individually, and the truth or untruth of the charge preferred 
against him, that we desire to deal. Our object is to illustrate 
a principle of British Jurisprudence,—a sentiment of British 
Nationality; and acting ns the governing powers of that day 
did, upon what was considered as an admission of the charge, 
one cannot but feel that the spirit of the British Nation but 
justly arose to mark the sense which it entertained of the 
value of judicial integrity, by the punishment with which it 
visited judicial corruption, when the sentence pronounced 
fra?—" 1st. That the Lord Viscount St. Albans should pay 
a penalty of £40,000—(equal to four lacs of Indian money),— 
2nd. That he should be imprisoned in the Tower (the State 
prison) during the kings pleasure* 3rd. That he; should bo for 
over incapable of holding any public office or employmentand 
4th. That he should never sit in Parliament, or come within 
the verge of the Court/ 1 

One later instance occurred in the trial for judicial corrup¬ 
tion of another Chancellor, Lord Macclesfield, which happened 
in the year 1725. H.e was fined in tliG sum of £oO,OQ0, or 
three lacs of rupee*, and ordered to be imprisoned until pay¬ 


ment. 

You will understand that regard being had to the differ cut 
value of money in those times and now, practically the fines 
imposed both on Lord Bacon and Lord Macclesfield were 
infinitely larger than the same figures would have amounted to 
at the present clay. 

That of Lord Macclesfield, thank Heaven ! doses the list of 
trials for this abominable offence; unci now for above a cen¬ 
tury and a quarter, the Temple of British Justice has been free 
from the pollution* Nay, I believe I may say, throughout the 
British dominions, and you yourselves can re-echo it for India, 
that w ere any one now found at once so simple, and yet so 
bold, as to venture on the offer of a bribe to a British judge, 
the Judge would recoil from the preferred gift with the same 
horror as were ho offered a scorpion. 
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Gentlemen, T fear that from tho length of this address I shall 
have been a trespasser on jour patience; and w6re it otherwise 
the inexorable hand of the dial plate would call me to an end. 

Having told you what the law of a JNhition is,—and some¬ 
what of the nature of English Law in particular,—1 will con¬ 
clude by unfolding to you that beautiful panegyric upon all 
law with which one of our great writers, an early Divine* 
Hooker, concludes a dissertation upon Law in its more general 
scope, when he says;— 

° Wherefore, that here wo may briefly end, of Law there can 
be no less acknowledged than that her seat is the bosom of 
God ; her voice the harmony of the Worid : all things in Hea¬ 
ven and Earth do her homage, the very least as feeling her 
care* and the greatest as not exempted from her power; both 
Angels and Men and creatures of what condition soever* 
though each in different sort and manner, yet all with uniform 
consent admiring her as the Mother of their peace and joy/ 1 




INCIDENTS AND IMPRESSIONS 
OP TRAVEL 
IN NORTHERN, CENTRAL, ANI> WESTERN INDIA, 
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Gentlemen, 

I have been requested by your President to give yon 
a brief account of a journey I under took, in the cold season of 
last year, to the Bombay Presidency through Northern and 
Central India. Had this journey been performed a hundred 
years ago, it would have been a feat. The Bengali traveller 
would then have been beset with insuperable difficulties. He 
would have laboured under the capital disadvantage of the 
want of good roads to the North West, nor can I imagine how, 
amid the hills of Xiiungm-h, he would hare escaped the claws of 
ferocious beasts, or the clubs of still more ferocious men. 
Exactly a hundred years ago, lie would have encountered, on 
the banks of the Karina nma f the disorderly troops of Shah 
Alam—the c king of the world/ and found all Debar distracted 
with the demon of war. At Delhi—that mausoleum of empires, 
he would have witnessed the celebration of the funeral rites of 
the magnificent house of Tamerlane by the redoubtable Seda- 
shoo Rno, and seen the hills of Central India bristling with 
the lances of the Mahratta soldiery; while from the banks of 
the Nerbudda,, to the foot of the Syadri hills, he would have 
met with bands of savage B heels carrying devastation wherever 
they went. Thanks to the strong arm of the British Grovcm- 
ment—thanks to the civilization of England, those difficulties 
no longeT obstruct the path of the solitary traveller. A mag¬ 
nificent road—the Grand Trunk Road, * smooth as a bowling 
green/ has been constructed from one extremity of the empire 






to the other; the tide of M&hxatta misrule has been stemmed; 
the fury of the savage Bheels has been quenched ; and a Ben¬ 
gali may now safely go from Calcut ta to Bombay without a 
single adventure; while five years hence* when the great iron 
road is completed, a trip from Calcutta to Bombay, through 
Central India, will be as safe ami pleasant as a drive on the 
Calcutta course. Under these circumstances you cannot ex* 
poet to hear from me this night of romantic adventures, * hair* 
breadth escapes f —for the absence of these stirring incidents, 
for the loss of poetin in Indian travelling, you have to thank 
the civilizing policy of England, 

In conveying to you my impressions of travel, I might have 
presented you with detached pictures of scenery, of men and 
of manners* I thought, however, that a plain and unvarnished 
narrative of my journey with its incidents, though Linromantic 
in their character, interspersed with such reflections as natural¬ 
ly suggested themselves to ray mind, would perhaps be more 
acceptable to you, than laboured dissertations on the geography 
and ethnology of the countries through which I passed. 

On Monday the 17th of October, 1859, after snatching a 
hasty breakfast, I crossed the Hooghly, went to the Howrah 
Hailway station, and took my seat in n second class carriage, 
luggage and all* In the course of ten minutes the whistle 
was heard, and the iron horse trotted off The other passengers 
in the carriage were two Eurasians, and three big-bellied Ba- 
boos, who seemed to have studied scarcely any other science 
than that of gastronomy* With such companions, there could 
be no intelligent conversation, and after the customary inter¬ 
change of civility and allusions to the weather, I betook myself 
to the observation of villages and paddy fields trailing on both 
sides of the iron road. At Bind wan, I changed carriage in 
the hope of finding better company. But I was disappointed* 
My fellow-passengers in the new carriage were two European 
ladies ; one of them, a middle-aged woman of forty-five, was 
evidently, from her conversation and accGmpnnmentSj a sol¬ 
dier's wifi!; and the other was a young lady of considerable 
intelligence and refinement. After we had started, 1 began 
dusting a seat with my handkerchief, on which the old lady, 
imagining that the dust flew towards her, uttered a multitude 
of words, of which 1 caught the following;— i£ Y ou should 
respect European &*” To which I rep 1 ied, * i Madam, I tni st I 
respect always not only Europeans, but all respectable people, 
and ladies in particularThe young lady said, rt G, Mamma, 
the gentleman meant you no harm/* Before we got down at 
Haneegimge, however, the ladies and I became friends; the 
old lady apologized; and I showed them all manner of atteu- 
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tion at th& station and hotel The hotel was of a wretched 
description. Wo waited fully one hour, and no dinner was 
forthcoming j m } hungry and angry, I left Baneegunge at six 
in the afternoon. Before the long shadows of the evening 
closed around me, I found myself on the Grand Trunk Read* 
Thanks to the Christian generosity of Mr. Green way, the pro¬ 
prietor of the Inland Transit Company, I was master of a 
ueafc and comfortable carriage. hi a corner of it I stowed 
away all my luggage which consisted of a portmanteau and a 
carpet hag, spread my quilt on the cushion, and thus fairly 
began my journey, not forgetting to pray to God for His blow¬ 
ing. As there was no moon in the heavens t did not on joy 
the scenery. At dead of night on awaking I found myself, 
carriage and all, in a river* We were crossing the Btmikar, 
The carriage was hauled up into a boat, was {ferried over, and 
dragged across sand by coolies. It was while walking on the 
banks of the E&rakar that I had a view of the Packet hill, 
rising in sombre majesty over the darkened landscape, and 
presenting to my imagination the idea of a gigantic Kakshasa 
sleeping on the tops of distant trees* I continued gazing at 
the noble hill through the murky night, till sleep closed my 
eyes. 

' As a Bengali of the Bengalis, un travailed and home-loving, 
born and brought up on the level plains of green Bengal, I 
had never seen mountains. My experience of mountain scenery 
had been confined only to a distant view of the hill Behari 
Nath from the railway station of Baneegunge. Judge, then, 
my surprise, when on tho morning of the 18th, there burst on 
mv ravished eye-sight the rich liill scenery of Behar, justly 
styled the ft Switzerland of Bengal/’ I sat on the coach-box ; 
and the hills which bounded the horizon on every side certainly 
presented a most imposing spectacle. They wore clothed with 
low jungle and were undulatory in their appearance. My eyes 
continued partaking of the rich feast of hill scenery, till tho 
cruel sun drove me inside the carriage, I soon, however, began 
to feci that I had need of a grosser feast than the unsubstan¬ 
tial one which nature had provided for me in the encompassing 
landscape. Great, therefore, was my delight, when at 9 a. m. 
j was told by my coachman that the traveller’s Bungalow of 
Fiteouri was before mo, Fiteouri is said to be upwards of a 
thousand foot above the level of the sea, and as tho Bungalow 
was situated on an elevated ground, and commanded a striking 
view of the hills, I anticipated much refreshment both of the 
body and mind; when, lo and behold, I found the two compart* 
merits of the Bungalow occupied by travellers. Famished 
and exhausted, I ordered tho coachman to drive on to Tope-? 



chanchi, twenty miles distant. The region through which 1 
now passed was of the wildest character. Little oruio traces of 
cultivation were visible. Savage rocks covered with jungle 
stared yon in every direction, and scarcely less savage men* 
scantily clothed and living in the wild glens of the MIL, were 
seen tending cattle. The heat was oppressive. The road was 
mended with quartz, which coming into collision with the 
wheels of tile carriage gave out sparks of tire. This was the 
Rnmgurh district, in former days the haunt of those redoubt¬ 
able chiefs who. like the Border chiefs of Scotland, levied 
black oiai! 3 and whose names are banded down to posterity in 
the rude ballads of the mountaineers. 

Idle scenery around the staging bungalow of Topcchanchi 
defies description. The bungalow is situated at the loot of 
Pare snath which rises upwards of four thousand feet above 
your head, and behind you are high hills skirting the horizon* 
What Olympus was to the Greeks, iSinai to the Jews, and 
Mount Abu to the Jains of Western India, P&resnath is to the 
Jains of Eastern India. It was on the top of that gigantic 
hill that Paresnath, the last but one Trivnnkar of the Jama 
sect, closed the drama of his divine life. There lie obtained 
his ntrran or absorption into the divine essence. Thousand® 
of devotees from all parts of India Hook round the base of this 
* lord of the hills/ ascend its wooded ton, visit the foot-prints 
of the Tnvankar, and worship his black image with its canopy 
of the heads of seven cobras. The chief temple on the top 
of the hill was built, about a hundred years ago, by Jagat Sot, 
styled by his countrymen, on account of his boundless wealth, 
the eldest son of Lakshtni—the goddess of prosperity. A 
J&ina monastery is also there with ibs full complement of monks 
and priests. At the foot of the hill is a small village of the 
name of Madhavan, or the forest of honey, inhabited by devo¬ 
tees of the 1 conquering 7 sect. Of the character and tendency 
of the Jaina superstition, like thus© of every other form of 
superstition, there can be but one opinion; but I confess, when 
standing at the foot of Pure snath and other tempt “Covered 
hills, I could not help feeling, that the erection of edifices of 
devotion on the tops of mountains was an indication of the 
lofty sense of religiousness in man. That mountains are ap¬ 
propriate places for the kindling of devotional feelings cannot 
b© doubted for a moment. You seem to bo raised from terres¬ 
trial things to the confines of heaven ^ and it is a significant 
fact, that the Judean mountains play no inconsiderable a part in 
the Evangelical narratives, Paresnath will soon be bought by 
the Government from its proprietor, the Rani of Pal gunge, and 
converted into a sanitarium. 
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Early next morning I went over the Dlumwa Pass, the 
highest point of which is 1 ft00 feet above the level of the sea* 
The road lies over a hill, and is very steep and serpentine. It 
is full five miles long, In gome parts the road in m steep, that 
the horse has to he assisted m its downward progress. The 
scenery of the Pass is highly picturesque. The rocks are 
graced with trees of every description and size, small rills of 
water trickle through their rugged ribs, while the road itself, 
like a thread of stiver, winds its sinuous course on the tops of 
the wood-covered hills, A thousand feet below the highest 
point of the Pass is the romantic dawk bungalow of Dhunwa, 
where the hills terminate, and before which lies a level plain* 
Passing through Sherghofcty, I reached Baron at 2 in the 
morning and began to cross the Soane an hour after. Rising 
in the mountains of Gondwana, the Soane—the classical Him- 
nyay&ha, or the f gold bearing/ so named from the circum¬ 
stance of its having in ancient times washed down sands of 
gold, has a course of 500 miles. In former days too, in the 
upper part of its course, were found ^ahjrams^ or fossilized am¬ 
monites, essential parts of the tutelary terapliim of every 
respectable Hindu household* At Baron the river cannot be 
less than five miles broad, though the greater part of the chan¬ 
nel is silted up with sand, which is under water only in the 
rainy season* The crossing is easy, though tedious. The car¬ 
riage was dragged by four oxen first across sand, then through 
water knee-deep, then across sand again. About tho middle 
of the river-bed is erected a e&usesvay of ptone slabs, over which 
the wheels made a clattering sound. After crossing a world 
of sand we came to the brink of the river, properly so called, 
where the services of the oxen were no longer required. The 
navigation of the shallovv part of the river was tedious and cir¬ 
cuitous; but when tho boat fell into the main channel, the 
rapid current bore it away to the opposite hank in a trice. The 
sun had risen on the hills of the south-east when 3 reached 
Debri. Three hours' drive from that new and rising settlement 
brought me to Sasseram. Sasseram, etymologically a * thou¬ 
sand play-things/ owes its name to a tradition that it was 
originally the residence of a Rakehasa, who had a thousaud 
arms with a toy in each hand It is celebrated for having been 
the birth-place of one of those extraordinary men who, from 
the humblest beginnings, rise, by effort of genius and the feli¬ 
city of circumstances, to the pinnacle of human greatness, 
Sher Shah was born the son of ft Fat ban landlord, and died 
Emperor of Delhi, His nativity contains his sepulchre in a 
large octagonal hall in the middle of a tank. I flaw also the 
tomb of his father Hassan, which Sher Shah himself erected. 



cl me to which is a stone bath intended, it is supposed, for the 
ladies of the seraglio. For the rest, Sasseram is an msigtiifi* 
cant place. It is inhabited chiefly by Mahomedans, the houses 
of most of whom are built partly of brick and partly of sand¬ 
stone. The inhabitants seemed to be very poor, but I was 
told that the present wretched appearance of the town was, in 
a great measure, owing to the mutineers, who twice plundered 
its bazar, and robbed the wealthy residents of all their gold. 

Beyond Sas&eram the country presented an interesting as¬ 
pect. The sterile region of the hills had been passed, and 
nature began here to appear in all her fertility as in the paddy- 
fields of Bengal. Plantations of the Jowari (Helens Sorghum), 
the Bajri (Holcus Spicatutn), the Indian corn, and cotton, were 
visible on both sides of the road; and husbandmen were seen 
busily plying the foolw of their useful industry, The Karam- 
n&sa was crossed in the cool of t he evening. To that river, 
rising in the hills of Shotas, has, by the superstitions Hindus, 
been ascribed an extraordinary influence, As its name imports, 
it has the singular quality of taking away the merit of the 
good works of every naan that touches its waters. No matter, 
though the pious Hindu pilgrim had visited all the sacred 
places from Hurdwar to Ramiaseram, from Dwnrka to Kam- 
roop; no matter, though the whole of his past life had been 
devoted to acts of beneficence and piety,—if he were by am* 
dent to dip his foot in the Karairmasa, his laborious pilgrim* 
ages and good works would be rendered of no avail. Unnum¬ 
bered blessings, therefore, are' pronounced by all Hindu pilgrims 
on the bond of the merchant rnttii Mol of Benares, who built 
an elegant bridge over the Indian Lethe. 

With the merit-destroying river commenced the territories 
of the lieutenant- Governor of the North-Wes tern Provinces. 
The scenery continued the same as before. Well cultivated 
fields smiled on all sides; the Nim . (Melia Agadirachta), the 
Sissoo (Oalbergia Sissoo), the Sliirish (Mimosa Siriesa), and 
other trees lined the Trunk Koad ; the hills had hidden their 
diminished heads; and the country once mere presented the 
monotonous uniformity of Bengal. At about ion o'clock at 
night the carriage was suddenly stopped under a tree. The horse 
was taken out, and two oxen were substituted in its stead, 
who forthwith dragged their charge to the banks of the Gan¬ 
ges. The carriage was put into a boat which the rapid current 
bore to the opposite bank. It was half-past eleven o* clock of 
the night of the 20th of October, that I first stood on the holy 
soil of Benares. As I stood 1 saw not ten yarda before me. 
It was a gloomy night, there was no moon in the heavens, tho 
stars were casting a feeble light, and darkness hung over the 
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city;—an apt emblem, I thought, of the moral and spiritual 
state of the stronghold of superstition in Northern India. 

Who that is a Hindu, or that has once been a Hindu, can 
stand in the streets of Benares without the most thrilling 
emotions ? Though looking upon the system, of religion whoso 
star is on the ascendant in the * shining city/as one of the 
most pernicious superstitions that ever debased humanity, I 
confess, I trod the pavements of Benares with no ordinary 
feelings. Those stone slabs, on which I then stood, had been 
trodden by the pilgrim-feet of innumerable generations; 
around those temples, whose lofty tridents still pierce the skies, 
had flocked, from time out of mind, devotees from all parts of 
the land of Bharat; and the banks of that river, where religi¬ 
ous ablutions are BOW daily performed by myriads of human 
beings, exhibited a like scene of animation in the remotest 
antiquity. My own ancestors, of 1 know not how many 
generations, had all visited the city, and looked upon it as the 
holiest city in the universe, isolated from the rest of the world, 
and supported by the trtsula of Mahadeva ; and though I had 
no religious community of feeling with them, I could not help 
being for a time inspired with that uudehnabio emotion of awe 
mingled with solemnity, which involuntarily takes possession 
of the mind, when contemplating a scene rendered memorable 
by the exercises of religion of m bat over character. But the 
feeling of awe soon gave place to that of sadness. To every 
man of right feeling, it is a melancholy spectacle to see a vast 
and intelligent population subjected to the sway of a most 
senseless superstition, which profited them neither in this world 
nor in the coming eternity. I u saw the city wholly given to 
idolatry/' Every where stood the memorials of superstition. 
Men, women, and children, in f numbers without number* 
bathed in the sacred stream, prostrated themselves before the 
Lingara, presented gifts to the hypocritical priests, and made 
pradaishm of the temples. Covetous Bnilimans of every grade 
and rank; stark-naked San ny a sis, whether Jogis or Dun d is or 
Par am bans as, * with all their trumpery .wandering Bairdgis 
in their particoloured dress; religious impostors and enthu¬ 
siasts of every form and description, revel in the unholy city. 
In one place you witness a learned Pundit expound the pan¬ 
theistic tenets of the Vedanta; in another you hear flit priests 
produce unearthly sounds through the pressed nostrils; and 
elsewhere you see a knot of Brahmans chanting the hymns of 
the Vedas. A thousand temples adorn the city, the pinnacles of 
some of which are covered with leaf of gold. BraSimani bulls 
and religions mendicants roam about as in their element. 
Hand-bells and the sacred condi-sliuli^instriiincnt .1 dedicated 
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U) snperetifcioit, uve over and anon Hoard; garlands of flowery 
offered to idols meet your oye everywhere; and your nostrils 
are constantly regaled with the odours of the holy chandan* 
Benares is the paradise of the Hindu gods. The whole city 
is in le vf^st pantheon. Though the Jerusalem of the followers 
of Siva, it contains worshippers of a larger number of the 
three hundred and thirty millions of the deities of the Hindu 
pantheon than any other single city in India, The represen¬ 
tatives of almost every Hindu sect are there* The ^rorsliippers 
of the bull-riding^ and bhang-drinking god; the Saktas of 
both tho right-handed and the left-bandtrl ritualism; the 
Btraats; the Gaupatyaa 5 the vegetarian Juinn.s; the fie sh¬ 
earing and wine-drinking T&nbfikas; and Yaishnavas of every 
Sampradaya, and of all degrees of madness, are found within 
the Panchkoshi. 

I was gltul to find that the strong-hold of Brahmanism was 
not destitute of the ministrations of evangelical missionaries. 
Three of the greatest Missionary Societies of England are 
devoting r, portion of their energies to the enlightenment of 
this priest-ridden city. A band of devoted missionaries preach 
the gospel every day in all parts of the city in the vernacular 
dialect s of the people* Besides a mini her of vernacular schools, 
in which the tenets of our holy faith are communicated to i '10 
native youth through the medium of their mother-tongue, 
there are two Engird missionary institutions of a superior 
order. Nor is the press inactive* Besides the translations of 
the Holy Scriptures into Hindi and Urdu, there is always in 
circulation a large number of religions tracts* These and other 
missionary agencies have resulted in the formation of the nu¬ 
cleus of a native Christian population, numbering about lour 
hundred souls. 

Benares is the Athens of India* It is the principal seat of 
Sanskrit learning, the residence of learned scholars, gram¬ 
marians, rhetoricians, philosophers and astrologers. Its school 
of the Vedanta philosophy is unrivalled in India, and is fre¬ 
quented by Brahtnanical sfcudehts from, all parts of the country, 
from Assam to Kattywar, from Dravida to Nepaul; and its 
expositions of Hindu philosophy ore held in as great reverence 
as the edicts of the Pope in the Catholic world. The Indian 
Government patronizes letters ; and the noble college which it 
has raised, in the chief seat of Sanscrit learning, sheds no little 
lustre on the last days of the East India Company* The 
College building, a noble Gothic pile, is one of the finest 
edifices in North India* That the College has exerted a bene¬ 
ficial influence on Sanscrit learning itself, will bo admitted by 
every one acquainted with the labours of its laie principal, the 
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enthusiastic and accomplished Dr. Baflantyue, One fact con¬ 
nected with the Bngbsh department of the College greatly 
interested me. All tlie pupils of the highest class are Bengalis. 
Am 1 justified in d rawing from this fact the inference, that 
the people of the North West da not care so much for mental 
culture as the inhabitants of lower Bengal ? Whatever may 
be said of the physical weakness of the Bengali on the one 
hand, rmd the muscular strength of the Hindustani on the 
other, it is a simple fact, that the former beats the latter hi all 
that relates to mind, and in whatever consists man's superiority 
over the world of brute force ; and, as a Bengali, I could not 
help being filled with honest pride at the interesting fact that, 
in one of the greatest cities of North India, my countrymen 
were leading the van of sound and useful education. 

Who that has gone to Ben ares has not seen an eJcka ? 
For the enlightenment of the on travelled, 1 may remark, that 
an ekka is a two-wheeled vehicle oi a peculiar const ruction, 
drawn by a country pony- Fancy a seat made of strings and 
cords mid one or two planks of wood, broad enough to allow 
one man to sit cross-legged, wi th four posts at the lour corners 
supporting a canopy of calico j fancy this seat attached to two 
wheels, a?id drawn by a horse on closed by two sticks project¬ 
ing from the sides and meeting on the animal's back, and you 
will have a tolerable idea of a Benares ekka, Not unfrejpaeht- 
ly, small hand-bells are tied to the pony*3 neck and^the sides of 
the Ami, which emit grateful sounds m the vehicle is dragged 
through the streets. ' Other sorts of conveyances have their 
comforts and disco in forts ; but for first-r a to jolting, for e\ piisite 
crushing of the bones, for an admirable contrivance for the 
rupture of the vertebral eolutnu, and the generation. oi rheu¬ 
matic pains all over the body, commend mo to an okku. As ft 
traveller in the North West, f had made up my tnind to enjoy 
ot endure, as the case mi ght be, an ckka drv^ through the 
holy city. Thanks to the kindness of my Benares host, an ekka 
of fair average merit was provided ior me. My host aud I took 
our seat in the vcdnclo, our posteriors only being on the stringy 
cushion, and our feet dangling down; the driver sat on our 
front, 

Sinurk wettt tbe vvliip, round wont the wheels, 

Were nefer folk *o glad, 

Tbs *toilea did mttle underneath, 

As if Kashi were W& d. 

The Chowkamba is one of the most interesting parts ol the 
city. The streets, paved with stone, arc so narrow that, as Brin - 
aep justly observes, (i even narrow , L ;eems a word too wide/' On 
both sides of the streets are houses of red sandstone dwelt in 
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from generation to generation. Thu Cliowk and the Naya 
Chowk swarm wit h human beings, engaged in buying mid selling 
all sorts of com modifies from all parts of India. Leaving our 
okkUj and passing through lanes* in w hich two persons oi mo¬ 
derate dimensions could not stand abreast of each other* we 
paid a visit to Vish wash war, pinaclc of whose temple is 

covered with gold* Without putting off our shoos %ve entered 
the temple aal stood within ft few feet of the Sanctum Sancto¬ 
rum. Before us was the holy well* in w hich we saw the upper 
p art of the T ii ngtim di■<rwned i n wat bt, fio w ers an d eh mu laj s u * 
This is the far-famed well in which poor Siva concealed him¬ 
self to escape falling into the impure hands oi' the Mussulman, 
and for a sight bf which pilgrims resort from ihe remotest parts 
of India. The officiating priest* while in the act of worship¬ 
ping, solicited bul'xhvih —a sad proof oi the pxedoimneneo of 
avarice over the noblest principles oi humun nature. Outsida 
the temple* we were shown a largo well, the waters of wlhch 
were said to have the quality of coring di senses, 'flie well 
owes its medicinal virtues to the god Siva, who; in a fit of in¬ 
toxication, fell into it along with his physician and all his 
drugs. Not far from the temple of Yishwesliwar is that of 
Kalblr irava, round which we observed men and women per¬ 
forming ‘pmdahshdn* No right-heartod man can look upon 
these and Other temples without the most painful feelings. It 
was, therefore, with no little delight that wo wended our way 
to the Mm Ma uUl, which is riot an erection of superstition, 
hut a temple of science, ft is tho famous observatory ot 
Benares built in 1680 by dye Smg. U contains a gnomon, an 
arc of a dial, a circle, and a meridional line, all in stone. 

Near the observatory we hired a boat, mid rowed towards 
tho M fimk&mika Ghat ; and, as we proceeded, we were delight¬ 
ed with one of the finest views I had ever seen. The noble 
city seemed io look down upon tho river with a lofty air. Lie 
houses and temples immediately abutting the river; the noble 
iligbts of steps of Chunar freestone adorning tho steep banks; 
the myriads of men, women and children in their variegated 
dresses, making their ablutions in tho sacred stream j the but¬ 
tressed battlements of the castellated palace of Earnnagar 
rising in the water* s edge;—all this makes the riveiM iew oi 
Benares a truly fascinating one. We disembarked at Mam kar- 
nika Ghat, stood under the lofty dome oi the Mosque oi 
Anrengasebe, and ascended one of its minarets* I can never 
forget "the econo which then greeted my eyes. The holy city 
lay at my feet with its thousand, temples and its myriad* oi stone 
edifices, all clustered together, 
r 2 
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We walked again through the* n ttow and crowded streets* 
recovered our ekka nGar the Cliowk, ami drove back to Seerole* 
after having been jolted, and crashed* and tortured, and pound¬ 
ed to our hearts* content. 

1 left Benares on the night of the 23rd of October. My pro¬ 
gress was very slow at first. Owing to the multiplicity 
of passengers* the resources of tlie Inland Transit Company had 
been taxed to the uttermost. At some of the stations I had 
to wait for horses* and nlien I succeeded in getting them* they 
did not prove* certainly* file swiftest of their race. From tin 
beginning they generally refused to be yoked —they kicked 
and bolted, towards the stables. When with some difficulty a 
pony was enclosed in tho shafts* he refused to move. Hands 
were applied to the wheels* the pony was pulled gently* then 
whipped severely—bnt to no purpose. He was coaxed; words 
of the tendered on dearm cut were addressed to him* such as, 
chulfoj m 'ra bap (move on my father); chulfa f mem beta (move 
on my son); msra jtm (my life) ; but in vain. Then the poor 
boast was threatened* and the foulest language was poured, not 
only upon his head but on tho heads of his lather and mother 
anil his remote ancestors. Thus either soothed by flattery or 
maddened by abuse* the poor animal tried his best and trotted 
on tor a time. Then he would suddenly stop* and the usual 
appliances of alternate flattery and abuse* patting and whip¬ 
ping would again be had in requisition. In justice to the 
Transit Company* it ought to bo remarked* that their arrange¬ 
ments are excellent* and that the bad behaviour of the horses 
on this particular day was an exception to the general rule* 
The snail-like pace of the horses gave me abundant leisure to 
survey the aspeut of tho country. It was a level plain* like 
Bengal* with no elevations to relieve the dull monotony of the 
scenery, Among the trees on the road side wore tho mm* 
the sfssoo* the fig and the tamarind. The mmis perhaps tho 
most abundant tree in tho North West, where it attains to a 
larger size than in Bengal, It is remarkable for the coolness 
of its shade* and I am not aware of any other tree surpassing 
or even equalling it in this respect; it has* therefore* been 
wisely selected for the roads* to afford grateful shade to tho 
weary traveller in tho heat of the day. Buddy-fields were few 
and for between; the chief productions being tho jowari and 
the bajri* plantations of which* not unlike in appearance those 
of sugar-cane In Bengal, grace both sides of the road. 

Says tho Bengali proverb* n a single river is equal to twenty 
koss. J ' This saying was verified when 1 crossed the Soane* 





and when standing on the banka of tike Grange# opposite Allaha¬ 
bad, l apprehended another reri tic at ion of it. Front Jhoosito 
the water's edge there is a. mile of sand. Across this sand my 
carriage hat! to be dragged. Scarcely had the coolies begun 
dragging it, when one wheal sank deep in the sand. When 
the unfortunate wheel was with dilHculty pulled out, its fellow 
on the other side sank downy to the no small annoyance of the 
coolies *, and when that one Was extricated, the two front 
wheels sunk also. Its took me no less than two hours and half 
to reach the opposite bank. 

Pray&gj the Hindu, name of Allahabad, lias been a place of 
pilgrimage from the remotest antiquity, In sanctity it holds 
iequal rank with Benares, Gya, B rind a van and Jogannath. It 
owes its sacredness to the confluence of the Ganges and the 
Jumna. Superstition believes in tho existence of a third river, 
the Saraswafci, which is supposed to have a subterranean chan- 
neh The three divine sister-rivers meet together below tho 
walls of the Fort* the blue Junma and the turbid Gunga only 
being visible to the uninitiated eye. Towards the middle of 
tho month of January, every year, tho sands below the ram- 
parts of the Fort present an animating scene. Myriads of 
Hindus from all parte of India repair to those sands, shave 
their beads, and bathe m the commingled waters of the two 
rivers. 

Allahabad is the seat of a vigorous Christian Mission under 
tho auspices of tlie Presbyterian Church of the United States 
of America, What this mission suffered during the late rebel¬ 
lion is already known to the Christian world. But the libera¬ 
lity of the friends of missions has, in a great measure, repaired 
the ravages of tho mutiny. New Mission bungalow* have been 
raised on the ashes of the old; the Mission Church has been 
repaired j the mission press again set up ; and the Bible and 
Tract Depository re-opened. Owing to the indefatigable labours 
of the missionaries and other causes, there is in tho city a 
native Christian population of about 400 souls. One hundred 
of those are in connection with the American Mission, the rest 
with the Church Mission, These latter were formerly at Agra, 
but have removed to Allahabad, in consequence of tho trans¬ 
ference of tho seat of Government, as most of them arc em¬ 
ployed in connection with the Government Press or the Police 
battalions. 

By far the most interesting sight at Allahabad is the 
Fort, Originally built by Akbcr and afterwards improved by 
the Indian Government, according to the most approved .sys¬ 
tem of fortification, it is ono of the strongest in India. The 
old palace of Akber has been converted into nn armoury, dc- 



ckred by competent authorities to be the best m India* In 
the Fort m a curious subterranean place called \ talpur, As 
the pauss.go was blocked up with charcoal, and haft, as 1 under¬ 
stood, since the mutiny, for politico! reasons, been closed, 1 bad 
not the privilege of descending into the infernal city, Knt 
those who had been in it, in former days, told nie, that the 
passage led into a cave where there are hundreds of Hindu 
idols, the dried trunk of a fig-tree of the name of Aksn(t.b£t i 
and the commencement of a subterranean passage to Delhi ; 
and that, before the mutiny, the cave was i»im resort every year 
of thorn amis of pilgrims. In the middle of the Fort is lihka 
Singh's lath, h graceful stone pillar between forty and fifty 
feet high* The inscription on it, deciphered by the eminent 
orientalist James Frinsep, was engraved at the time of Asoka, 
the Buddhist monarch, three hundred years before the Chris¬ 
tian era* 

Allahabad is a straggling town, and extends over several 
miles* Its several parts, the native city, properly so called, 
the fori, the cantonments, Daragimgo, ALitkigunge, Kfoohpoo- 
rooah, Catmingfcown, are all distant from each other, and 
often separated by tracts of ground covered with plantations 
of the jo war! and the bajri, and the rows of the lofty tamarind, 
the sis so o and the mm* It has, however, a bright future* 
The mutiny has been its best friend* That event has made 
it the capital of the North-West* As the Kent of government, 
it will now be more important than ever. There will soon bo 
a larger population* The railway will increase its importance; 
its trade, now incpn stderable, will bo indefinitely increased ; and 
the presence of European troops will contribute to its cheer¬ 
fulness and gaiety. 

By the morning of the 26tt October, I wm at the Allahabad 
Railway station* As I was there considerably before the l ime 
appointed for the starting of the <tg kn qctri f I paid a short 
visit to the serai and gardens of Sultan. Ehusrn, the unfortu¬ 
nate son of Jehangir. The is a noble quadrangle, sur¬ 
rounded by an embattled wall, and must once have been mag¬ 
nificent. The gateway, and the three mausoleums inside the 
garden, though in a state of dilapidation, ere still beau til ah 

In the railway-carriage from Allahabad my fellow-passen¬ 
gers were an Bust Indian, a British officer, arid three native 
gentlemen, One of those native gentlemen was a perfect curi¬ 
osity, He rejoiced in, or rather groaned under, the biggest 
Jelly owned by any mortal I had seen,—his abdominal regions 
sticking out in front certainly cue foot from the general level 
of his body, and making right angles with his logs, which wrro 
as fat ti s those of an elephant* This singular belly was hand- 


aged round in two or three places by straps of clotli, to prevent 
it, I suppose, from falling' oif by its own weight, -The owner 
Of this jar of a belly had on his body a thick quilt, which 
stretched from the crown of h is head to his knees, the width oi 
the quilt not allowing his incomparable stomach to be coin- 
pie tely covered* His arms and feet were naked, and round 
his neck was n chain of massive gold which must have weighed 
several pounds* To his two companions, who seemed to pay 
him profound respect, he spoke in ail extremely low voice ; 
while the portly digits of ins tremendous hands were, ever 
and anon, stuffing into his monstrous nostrils quantities of 
snuff contained in a hollow painted ball of wood, This singular 
specimen of humanity was, I was given to understand, the son 
of the Dewim of the Rajah of Rewab, who was then proceeding 
to the Durbar of Lord Canning, to bo held at CWnpore. We 
passed through what seemed a very fertile country. 1 had 
now entered the Doato, or the tract lying between the Ganges 
and the Jumna, many parts of which equal in fertility Bengal, 
which the Mahometans termed the * paradise* of India, On. 
both sides of the railroad were fields covered with the ever¬ 
lasting jowuri and bojri, with wheat, with the castor-oil plant, 
with cotton, with pulse of various sorts, and sometimes with 
paddy, At one of the minor railway stations, all eyes were 
turned towards a personage standing on the platform. Ho 
was of slender make, of rather dwarfish stature, his completion 
inclined to fair, with bright and penetrating eyes. He was 
intelligent in his looks, nimble in his movements, very fidgetty, 
restless as the sea* He was dressed in a plain pyjama and a 
satin ebapkan, with a girdle round his waist, and a laced cap 
on his head. Ho was attended by a train of followers, one of 
whom held a gorgeous umbrella over his head. He walked 
up mid down the platform, looked at every thing, spoke to 
every body, and asked a thousand questions. As the train 
paced back a few yards, lie thought it was starting without 
him* He ran towards one of the carriages, and in a loud voice 
demanded the door to be opened. On being told the train 
was not starting, lie grew calm* This intcresting personage was 
the Rajah of Kagode, proceeding to the great Durbar at pawn* 
pore. After stopping one night at Futtehpore, the next day 
by rail I reached Cawnpore* CWnpore ! what recollections 
crowd into the mind at the sound of that name ! rf 0awn pore l :> 
shouted the 0,3rd Highlanders under the heroic Havelock, as 
they stormed the Seeunderuh Bagfeof Lucknow, and bayoneted 
those murderous Sepoys whose guilty hands had been imbrued 
in the blood of helpless women and children. CWnpore has 
obtained an infamous celebrity ; and the pages of Mowbray 
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Thomson will ever remain the darkest chapter in the atmala 
of British India, It was with a melancholy interest that I, visited 
the spots rendered memorable by Sepoy treachery, by femi¬ 
nine endurance, and British heroism,—the well, the schlietV 
grave, the consumed cantonments, the burnt bungalows, tho 
e u trend rm out a, and the sad ruins in many parts of the city. 
The buddings uf the European part of Cawnpore have sermons 
in bricks. 

What struck me most in Cawnpore was its inhabitants. I 
had never before seen in any place so many stalwart, rough- 
looking men,—mon M fierce countenance, and defiant attitude. 
As I passed in the evening, the road alongside the Gauges 
Canal, and as I wended my way through the crowded parts of 
the Chowk, I thought I had dropt among a race of giants— 
u among the sons of An&k who eorno of the giants/* 

The road from Oawn pore to Luclmow, a distance of 60 miles* 
will be ever memorable in tho history of the rebellion ; and the 
n aii i os o f M u ngurwar, Oo n ao, B n si i eru tgnr ge, an A th e A1 u m- 
bagh, have already become household words, Had T the autho¬ 
rity of naming roads I should call it the liar clock Hoad, since 
il was here that the serene genius of that model-warrior was 
pre-eminently displayed* It was with no ordinary feelings 
that I passed this road on the 28th of October, Two years 
before, in the dark month of September, 1857, the darkest 
month perhaps in the history of British India, had the heroic 
Havelock thrice come up this road as far as Buskerutgunge, 
and had thrice retreated after exhibiting proofs of the greatest 
courage and the highest generalship; and in the same month 
bad he, re-infer ced by the chivalrous 0 a tram and the fiery 
Neill, came up the fourth time never to return, A little later 
in the same year, the sagacious Lord Clyde had come up that 
rpad, afforded relief to the beleaguered garrison and army, and 
returned w ith marvellous success ; and early the next year did 
tho same venerable boro retum^y the self-same road to the 
final uprooting of the Oudiazi nest'-of rebels* The city of 
Lucknow owes its designation to Lakshin an, the generous and 
heroic brother of Bam, the ancient king of Oude. Of the pro¬ 
vince of Oude, Fys.ab.ad was tho former Maho mo dan capital 
until 1775, when Nawab Asofl-u-Dowlah transferred the seat of 
government to Lucknow. That Nawab and his half brother 
^Uidut-Ali-Khan adorned the new capital with splendid buildings, 
till it became one of tho finest cities in India, The capital 
of ono of i ho most fruitful provinces of India, and of a nation 
of handsome and stalwart men; containing before tho annexa¬ 
tion a population of 800,000 souls ; filled with tho costliest 
and tho most magnificent edifices; tho abode of pomp and 





splendour, Lucknow has always been regard as the gay^rt 
and most beautiful city in India. It is truly a 1 city of palaces/ 
In disparagement of this queen of cities it lias been sometimes 
said, that the buildings are all stucco and plaster. But may 
not the Same be said of the majority of Indian cities* and 
especially of the metropolis of British India? But whatever 
may be the materials of the buildings, of Lucknow, I envy not 
the taste and sensibilities of the man who is unaffected at the 
sight of those superb erections which meet him in every corner 
of that noble city. The practical and tape-cany ing American 
traveller Minturn pronounced Lucknow a u gigantic sham/’ 
while his more accomplished countryman.,—the aesthetic 
Bayard Taylor, described it “ m lovely as the outer court 
of Paradise/* Two circumstances tend considerably to damp 
that emotion of admiration which tire edifices of Look now are 
calculated to excite,—their origin and their use* They were 
built from the extortions of oppression and the profits of mis- 
government, were cemented by the team and the blood of 
helpless ryots; and they have almost invariably boon the 
haunts of vice and the chosen home of sensuality* It is mmo 
consolation, however, to reflect that, since the annexation, or 
rather since the suppression of the rebellion, a better use of 
those buildings has begun to be made. 

In the city, properly so called, the most remarkable sight is 
the Ckowk/where a considerable trade is earned on It 3ms 
two gates, one of which is called the AkberL after the great 
Mogul Emperor who is said to have built it at his own expense. 
Coming eastward you see the Imambani and the llunii i)ur~ 
waza, perhaps the most beautiful of the many beautiful build¬ 
ings of this truly beautiful city,’ The centrablmll, 150 foot 
long and SO foot high, is really magnificent. Near the# 
splendid edifices rise the buttressed walls of the Mutclii Bhawan 
which figured at the beginning of the mutiny. Not far are 
the residency and the Bailey Guard—the scenes of those exploits, 
the memory of which will descend to the late# generations. 
Close to these is the Furhud Eux, long the residence of the 
kings of Otide, till the present ex-king removed to a building 
of his own erection* Adjoining this is the Chatter Mmisil, 
an elegant edifice, its top surmounted by gilt umbrellas (whence 
the name), the abode oi the ladies of the harem its northern 
face fronting the meandering Gumti, bears still the m-irks of 
British guns. Proceeding further to the east you emue to a 
magnificent pile of fairy erections called the Kaiser Bagh, the 
gardens of Caesar, built at an enormous cost by the unfortu¬ 
nate Wtucirt Ah. It is impossible to survey Kaiser Bagh 
without admiration. The diloklianas in front of the northern 
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and southern gates t ~trhe Ghe^di Bagh, so called from the China 
YfMMdA which embellished it,—the Huzrtlt Bag'll, with its gate 
of green mermaids,—the Clmudiwalh Baradwari, once paved 
with silver,—the Khaa Makam and the Badsha the 

residence of the ex-king*—the Chonlukhi, so named because 
built at the cost of four lace of rupees, the abode of the 
queen,—the tree with its roots paved with marble,"the two 
Lukhl gates, each cost ing a lac of rupees,—ike Path unit Bara- 
dwari,paved with marble,—and the Kaiser Pusimd, surmounted 
by a gilt hemisphere and semi-circle, —- all those, which make 
up the Kaiser Bagh, it is impossible to look at without admi¬ 
ration. Within the Kaiser Bagh were imprisoned the British 
captives; in the open space in front of its northern gate k 
the monument of the Dhowrem and Mithowli captives, in- 
humanly butchered on the spot; while close to its southern 
gate is the UeiU gate-way, where the saviour of Benares and 
Allahabad found a soldiers grave covered sv i vb glory. Some 
of the other remarkable buildings are the Mofci Mahal, or the 
pearl palace,—the Shah Mimzil, formerly the scene of gladia¬ 
torial exhibitions,—the Tarawa)! Kothi, the house of stars, or 
the observatory,—the Hyath Bux whore the heroic Hodgson 
fel^—the Begmil Kotin, the scene of a dreadful fight, the 
grave of many rebels,—Noor Bax, from which Havelock drew 
his designs upon Kaiser Bagh,—Johtir Bux, now the seat of a 
Christian Mission,—the Constantin, built by the eccentric ge¬ 
neral Martin,—the Dilkliosa, or the heart's delight, the king's 
Juniting grounds and park,—the Shah Nnjeei, where Heel, 
Middleton and Hope signalized themselves under the gallant 
Hit 4 Colin Campbell,—and Secunder&h Bagh, the hall of which 
once swam with rebel blood, and in the environs of which 
repose the bones of two thousand mutineers. 

Mr, President, I am not about to discuss the vexed question 
of the annexation of Qtido. This is neither the place nor the 
time for taking up a political question of that sort. But what¬ 
ever opinion we may entertain of the ethics of the annexation, 
there can he but one opinion of its utility. Now that the 
storm of revolt has blown over, that beautiful country has the 
prospect of the blessings of a strong and hum an & government, 
of an equal adimuiatiation of laws, of universal security of 
property, and of an increase of national prosperity. The future 
of Oude must now be a bright one. In the view ot these 
blessings I should like, 1 confer, to sec, if the thing could be 
done on just principles, all tho territories of the remaining 
native princes, reduced to the direct sway of Her Most Gracious 
Majesty QneoH Victoria. Native courts have invariably been, 
and at present are, the nests of corruption and oppression, of 
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barbarism, of incapacity, of profligacy , and the do minions of 
11 ativif princes have been always consigned to the tender 
mercies of ihisgoveriiment. If civilize! I< n 1 b to be preferred 
to barbarism, if an equal administration of laws is to bo pre¬ 
ferred to capricious misrule, if public virtue is to be preferred 
to universal profligacy of manners, if virtue is to be preferred 
to corruption, the annexation of any native kingdom to the 
sway of Britain must be regarded as an inestimable boon to 
that kingdom, 

From Lucknow 1 returned to Cawnpore, and as I sipped my 
morning tea at the verandah oi the travellers bungalow of 
the latter plate, the Trunk Road in front presented a pic¬ 
turesque scene. Hundreds of pedestrians, of both sexes, plod¬ 
ding on their way, some with heavy burdens on their backs,-— 
idephants, belonging to the Durbar Rajahs, gorgeously appa¬ 
relled, stalking majestically to the sound of hand-bells hung 
around their necks, their pillar dike legs and their lithe pro¬ 
boscis,—scores of horsemen gallppping witli lightning rapidity, 
—-dozens of camels, strung together by the nose, walking 
slowly and heavily, the hunch ot their back alternately rising 
and sinking, and their long ungraceful necks elevated towards 
the skies, puffing the air of heaven—and innumerable carriages 
of all descriptions, belonging to the Government Iknghy and 
Sikram, the Inland Transit, the North Western, the Hindu¬ 
stan, the Central India, and I know not what other Dak 
Companies, runni ng apace, with the everlasting bugle sounding 
in your ears. In the afternoon of that day 1 was at Mertm- 
ka-Serai near which, only two miles from the road, lie the 
ruins and mounds of the ancient city of Kanouge which, t wo 
thousand years ago, when the metropolis ot Ipdia, was fifty 
miles in circa inference ami contained eighty thousand shops oi 
betel-nut, and which, eight hundred years ago, sent priestly 
teachers to Bengal, the progenitors of the- Kolia Brahmans. 
At 1 Show gong tho road brandies oJf into two, one proceeding 
to Delhi, tho other to Agra. I took the Agra Eoad. Few 
carriages, excepting country carts loaded with bales of cotton, 
were met with, but the road was thronged with passengers on 
foot. There were faqueers, almost stark-naked, their bodies 
painted with tho white and the yellow ochre, on their back 
slung a tiger's skin, from one of the shoulders hanging a dried 
up hollow*pumpkin— the depository of other people's charities, 
tho imago of a Hindu god in one hand, and a pa if of inm 
tongs in the other. Those women, trudging on so slowly, must 
have travelled a great distance,— their sore feet being wrapped 
round with gunny bags to keep them from being lacerated by 
perpetual friction with the metalled road. \ ou a^sk what the 
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contents of those wbker-baskets are which yonder party of 
travellers are carrying on their backs, and you are told, they 
contain peacocks and oilier valuable birds*. You see a Hindu 
lady riding a country pom astride, her husband walking behind 
and goading the jaded brute, and you declare Hindu females 
are not so greatly oppressed as they are represented to be, 
and that gallantry is not wanting in native gentlemen. Those 
men and those women under yon umbrageous fig-tree, are 
resting in the heat of the day, some have stretched their lazy 
length' on the bare ground,—others are bathing in water 
drawn from the adjacent well,—and others still arc engaged in 
cooking a hasty meal* Through such scenes I gallop pod my 
way, crossed the Jumna, and entered Akberabad. 

On the brow of Agra lias been written Iebahod* Originally 
designed and adorned by the illustrious Akber, the city rose 
to the highest importance in the times of Mogul greatness. 
It is said to have contained upwards of six hundred thousand 
souls* eight hundred public baths, fifteen bazars, eighty serais, 
and one hundred mosques. Owing to a series of events the 
city lost its imposing greatness. It began latterly to revive 
under the fostering care of the British, especially after it was 
made the capital of the North- West era Provinces. Tho rebel¬ 
lion however, has for over diminished its importance, by 
removing the seat of government to Allahabad, But Agra 
will always, on account of its many sights, remain an iuteresfc- 
iu tT place* 

The fort is built of red sandstone procured from the hills of 
Futtehpore SikrL. The Moti Masjia and the palace are tho 
most interesting objects. Tho former, tho mosque of pearl, 
was erected by Slmh Jehan during his captivity in that fort by 
his son Auretigzebo. It is constructed of white marble and 
has a most beautiful appearance. It was designed as an oratory 
for the ladies of the harem. It, has a large court surrounding 
it and four rows of arches, all of milk-white marble. The 
palace, many parts of which are in ft dilapidated state, is of 
rare beauty* The Shidi Mahal, the bath-room, is a great 
curiosity, its celling and sides are decorated with mirrors. I 
was also shown the rooms where tho ladies of the Seraglio 
used to play hide and seek. 

At Secuudra is a magnificent mausoleum where reposes the 
dtisb of one of the best rulers that ever swayed the destinies 
of an eppire. It has a splendid gateway of red sandstone. 
The building is four stories high, each story diminishing in 
size from the bottom* The first three stories are of red sand¬ 
stone, while the walls and pillars of the uppermost story are of 
white marble. In the centre is the to rub of Akber, uf beautifully 





white marble, inlaid with precious atones. Around the top of 
the walls inside a re inscribed in Arabic characters the ninety- 
nine names of the Almighty* From the top of the mausoleum 
you have a noble view of Agra, six miles distant, and of the 
adjacent country. 

But the most beautiful eight in Agra, in India, perhaps 
in the world, is the Taj Mahal, the tomb of Mumtaz-i- 
Mahal, the favourite wife of Shah Jehatp and the niece of tlia 
celebrated Noor Johan, the light of the world. Of its kind 
tho building has no equal, no second in the world. When 
I stood on its chabootnq the whole seemed to me unearthly* 
It was a most delightful vision. It reminded me of what I 
had read of Aladdin's Palace in the Arabian Nights 1 Enfcor- 
trrinraenta. It has a beautiful gateway of red sand stone, like 
that of Akber’s tomb at Secundra. You then go through a 
long avenue of cypresses, in the middle of which there are a 
great many fountains. The premises are surrounded by a wall 
of tho same material as tho gate* By a few steps you ascend 
the chabootra, at the four angles of which are four minarets of 
white marble. By a light you are tnkeu below, where you 
behold two exquisitely beautiful sarcophagi, one of Shall 
Johan, and the other of his favourite wife M. umtaz-YMahal, of 
the purest white marble, inlaid with precious stones, which emit 
a dazzling lustre. The sarcophagus of the queen is covered 
with arabesques, flowers and other fanciful decorations. Each 
single flower contains one hundred precious stones beauti¬ 
fully polished; and there aro* several hundreds of flowers in the 
interior of the building. You come up and enter the rotunda, 
—the great dome, 70 feet in diameter and 260 feet in height, 
whoso beautiful screens of latticed marble, inlaid^with precious 
stones and covered with the most exquisite decorations, attract 
your admiring gaze. Within the screen are cenotaphs, like 
those you saw in the vaults below. J ascended the minaret 
in the south-western corner of the chabootra, ou tho immediate 
bank of the Jumna, and had a lino view of Agm and the su¬ 
burbs. This fairy erection is said to have taken 20 years in budd¬ 
ing, to have employed daily 22,000 men, anil cost three crores 
oi rupees. The tomb of Etman-b Dowlab, on tho loft bank of the 
Jumna, is inferior only to tho Taj in beauty, 

I left Agra or the 2nd of November in the Transport Bullock 
Train, there being no horse-dawk in Central India. The train 
consisted of eight keranchis, nine passengers, and one guard. 
For the information of my untravelled hearers, I may remark 
that a keranclii of tho Central India Bullock Tram is a four 
wheeled cart, with tho sides raised about two feet high, and a 
wooden canopy resting on four posts in the four corners, from 
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which hang gunny-bag screens,™tbo Whole, wood, screens and 
all; besmeared with pitch. The keranchi is rlrawtfc by a pair of 
stout bullocks, which am changed every six miles. As I paid 
for only olio seat, I had no right to enjoy a whole carriage 
nay self. Through the favour, However, of the Co in puny's agent, 
an old Scotch soldier, who was full of reverence for a Presby¬ 
terian minister of the Gospel, though a native, I was put in a 
keranchi where I was the only passenger, along with two 
packages. Six keranchis were over-stocked with packages on 
which were perched six natives, and in the remaining keranchi 
were two young Englishmen, connected with tlie Central India 
Revenue Survey, proceeding to Gwalior. I took passage for 
Indore. I spread my quilt on the wooden frame, put ray port- 
manteaU along tho two packages already spoken of, converted 
my carpet-bag into a pillow, and thus prepared for my Central 
Indian journey. After leaving Agra, the bullocks began to 
run, Then did I for the first time fuel the pleasures of Cen¬ 
tral India keranchi travelling;—tremendous jolting, so vehe¬ 
ment at times, that after the fit is over, you anxiously look 
about to examine whether you have boon dismembered, or any 
of year bones dislocated; a jarring, crashing sound, deafen¬ 
ing your ears and drowning all other sounds, articulate or inarti¬ 
culate; and last not least, the never-ending clouds of dust, 
filling the waggon an inch deep, hopelessly soiling your clothes, 
entering into your nostrils so as to supersede the necessity of 
snuff for a whole twelvemonth, and creeping into the inter¬ 
stices of your teeth end producing a sensation similar to what 
you feel when chewing straw. After a two hours pleasant drive 
of this description, the train stopped on a sudden, and I heard 
a voice address me saying, ff Have you any objection to my 
seeing a friend who lives in, a tent close by r” These words 
were uttered by one of the two Revenue Survey Assistants. 
I replied, £ *None at all, if you return socm, JJ The two young 
men wended their way to a tout which stood not far off* After 
a short while, one of the gentlemen living in the tent came up 
to me, and civilly asked me to step into the tent. On entering 
the canvass house, I found half a dozen young men sitting 
round a table laid out for dinner, and apparently waiting forme. 
We fell to and discussed the chops* the rice, curvy, &c. After 
spending an hour with our hospitable host, we of the bullock 
train returned to our after-dinner drive, which lantcd through 
the live-long night, in those elegant conveyances of which I have 
already given you a brief description. Next morning, mine 
eyes opened on a country quite different from either Bengal or 
the North-Wosi ni Provinces, It was wild, rugged, hilly; 
and the traces of cultivation were scarcely discernible, Table- 


crowned liills, covered with lo^ jungle* were everywhe* ¥ o seen ; 
and the white bungalows, which were perched on ihp sides and 
copy of soma of the lolly, wore exceedingly pret ty. Lx the 
alter noon we canto to the banks of the Chumbal, where; wo saw 
the bag-gage of some companies of soldiers proceeding to 
Gwalior* As the fairy boats were all engaged in tho transport 
of the baggage, we were obliged to spend on the banks that 
afternoon and the following night. The Chumbal, the “ parn- 
mount lord of the floods of Central India,” rises in tho Vin- 
dbya mountains near Mhowy has a course of upwards of 500 
miles, and joins the Jumna nca/r Etawah* It is called in the 
ancient Hindu books OkrtnaavaU, that is, abounding with hides. 
The bed of the river, where I crossed it, cannot bo less than 
ha lf a mile, the greater portion of it being filled with heavy 
sand. Unlike our own Hoogbly, which glides at its own sweet 
will alongside villages smiling with plenty, the Chumbal leaps 
from rock to rock, forms many a fantastic cascade, and cut s its 
way through the everlasting hills. Not far from the road lies 
the village of lUuhamiporc, the scone of a battle between the 
British and the Rajah of Gwalior during the administration 
of Lord El lanborough. Passing through a parched and ragged 
country wo reached Gwalior at night* Where my fellow pas¬ 
sengers went, what became of the kerauchi J knew not, I 
alighted at tho travellers' bungalow, where I gave immediate 
orders for breakfast, or dinner, or supper, or any thing you 
choose to call it. For the fact was, that during t he last forty- 
eight hours, X had not oaten any thing, except half a dozen 
odious cakes which pass in Central India under the appellation 
of pirn's t and seven of which are sold for a pice. They tiro 
made of pounded bajri, and fried in oil or glii or Loth, What 
a change from those abominable puris to the delicious rice and 
curry winch, thanks to tho ingenuity and good taste of the pre¬ 
siding genius of the bungalow, I obtained at dead of night, in 
tho capital of Maharajah Scindia ! 

Gwalior is in many respects a remarkable place. It is em¬ 
bosomed amongst hi Us, and its celebrated fort, which is said to 
have been built in the year 773 by Rajah Snrjya Son, and 
which Mahraood of Ghizni found it impossible to capture, is 
situated on the top of a hill. Lushkar is the stationary camp 
of the Maharajah, and at Morar, six males distant, are the 
British canton men tss. The heart of the city, Jeagmige, is a 
busy and filthy place. The streets, by no means broad, arc 
excessively crowded. But what struck me most was tho large 
number of horsemen passing through tho most crowded parts 
of the city. Tho people of Gwalior are either Muhrattna, 
Rajpoots, or Bliccls; and Mahrutta horsemen are certainly not 
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Hii formidable in their appearance, an those T had soon at Cavnt- 
poro or Lucknow. With a careless pinjri on their head, a 
■ hapkan on their body, and a dkotte covering their under 
parts, their feet in slippers dangling by the sides of the horse, 
they went on gallopping and. trotting through the crowded 
streets, chewing pawn leaves, and now and then.cautioning foot 
passengers to keep pff. Many of them had muskets in their 
hands, and not unfrequently they fired in the streets. Elephants, 
splendidly caparisoned, were by no means an unusual sight; 
and it seemed to he the custom of the Mnhratta nobility to 
come out every evening with mounted followers, and shew 
themselves in the most frequented parts of the city. Many of 
the inhabitants of Gwalior appeared to have pleasant recollec¬ 
tions of Tantia Topee. Some of them told me, that during the 
fow days that that remarkable adventurer Was master of the 
city, he consulted the welfare of the people, and committed no 
outrage; they further added, that a Tantm Topee was certainly 
hanged at Sepree, but that the real Tantia was alive, and would 
turri^ up again some day with a large army. After leaving 
Gwalior, I *nw hardly any thing except rocky eminences cover¬ 
ed with vegetation.’ Hills surrounded me on every side, the 
ground was flinty anil unfruitful, and there were no signs of 
human industry. * It seemed to me to ho the reign of desola¬ 
tion. At Sepreo I stopped a few minutes to see the spot where 
Tantia Topee was hanged. Sir. I confess, I could not help 
lamenting the fate of a man who, during the rebellion, displayed 
military talents of the highest order. Roaming over all Cen¬ 
tral India from Calpee to the western limits of Rnjpootana, 
from the Nerbudda to the Clnmihal, in the teeth of strong 
foes ; baffling the skill of Briiish generals engaged in his pur¬ 
suit ; marching with a rapidity unknown in the annals of modem 
Indian warfare; now commanding a well appointed army of 
twenty-five thousand men raised by Iris own genius, and now 
seeking shelter in the jungles, with one or two attendants; 
now sitting on the Oitddee of Gwalior, collecting taxes, levying 
contributions, dispensing justice, lavishing rewards on his 
followers, and now wandering as a beggar in tho wilds of Cen¬ 
tral India, Tantia was no common man. 

The next day I was at Goon ah. 'The road was rougher than 
before, tho hills more frequent, the jangles more dense; and 
the aspect of tlm country frightfully wild. Goonali is a mili¬ 
tary station. I asked a soldier to show me the travellers 1 
bungalow. He replied, “There is no travellers’ bungalow in 
the station. But what do you want travellers’ bungalow for ?” 
« Why," I answered, “ the fact is, that 1 am rather in a hungry 
case : the last two days I have been living upon wretched pam.''* 
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a Come in, maim” said the hospitable soldier, in his broad 
northern accent. He made ine sit down on Lis vluirpoy, and 
bought for him self and rno a loaf of bread, half a dozen hard 
bailed eggs, and a tin mug of tea. There were of bourse no 
knives or forks or spoons ; we brake bread with our hands, 
cracked the eggs on the ground, and alternately drank from 
the same tin urag* 

And here, allow me, Mr. President, to say that, during 
mv whole journey, 1 experienced nothing but kindness and 
gentlemanly civility at the hands of those Englishmen with 
whom I came in contact An Englishman,—under which term 
I include your countrymen, Sir, the natives of Scotland, as 
well as those of England and Ireland*—an Englishman is very 
little understood by the majority of nay countrymen. Were 
this the proper time I might point out the causes of this mis¬ 
understanding. An Englishman is generally supposed to be 
overbearing and haughty in his demeanour, and filled with 
ineffable contempt towards the natives of this land. 1 beg to 
say. Sir, that the result of my experience is different-. In the 
course of my life, short aa it is, I have had intercourse with 
not a few Englishmen ; and I declare, without hesitation, sur¬ 
rounded as I am at this moment, by a largo body of my intel¬ 
ligent countrymen, that an Englishman, be his faults what 
they may,—and what son of Adam is without his faults?—I 
declare. Sir, as the result of intimate fellowship with not a 
few Englishmen, that an English gentleman is the model of 
a gentleman. All that is lofty in principle, dignified in bear¬ 
ing, engaging in manners, intelligent in conversation and 
affable in demeanour, is included in the phrase an Emjlmh 
gentleman, properly so called, if yon succeed in breaking’ 
through the crust of reserve and silence which g^h orally overlies 
the character of an English gentleman, yon find within rich 
veins cf sterling worth and genuine goodness. An English 
gentleman's word is as good as stamped coin in the markets 
of the world; and I found tho name “ Etbglhkmwi” command 
awe and respect from tho hills of Barngtirh through tho Norths 
West to the shores of the Arabian Sea. My gallant friend 
and host, the Scotch soldier of Goonah, and some of his 
comrades, dissuaded me, all alone as I was, from leaving Goo- 
nah that evening. They said, " There are cowardly Mows 
lurking in the thickets, who plunder travellers now and then, 
but dare nob show themselves to I spent that night 

there in my keranchi. Next morning I loft Goonuh, and pro¬ 
ceeded through dense jungles, now going up-hill, now down¬ 
hill, I had not gone many miles when, near a nullah, I saw 
a company of about thirty travellers, including women and 
u 
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children, sitting by the road-side*. About hall a mile m froot 
of the place where they were resting, they had seen a small 
band of hu&imHiwB who attempted to plunder them ; and t hey 
had therefore retreated to the chwh- 9 aud asked help of the 
watchmen stationed tlioro. As I knew that a dozen sepoys 
were coming behind mo from Goon ah, proceeding to At how 
with ammunition I waited for their arrival along with the 
other passengers. When the sepoys came, wo proceeded up 
the wooded lulls, and did not cross the shadow of a single 
rebel, t passed through Ragltugur, crossed the Parvati, and 
reached Be ora oa the afternoon of the 10 th., Beom is, pro¬ 
perly speaking, the termination of tbe jungles between Gwalior 
and Indore* Beyond Beora traces of cultivation began to 
appear, her tin of buffaloes wore now and then visible, the roads 
became loss precipitous and rough, and the Mis less numerous 
and less wooded I travelled day and night, breakfasted, 
dined, and supped on some loaves I had bought at Good ah, 
and a few execrable sweetmeats I bad purchased at Beora, and 
at last reached the travellers* bungalow of Indoro on the morn¬ 
ing of the 12 th of November* 

The capital of Maharajah Holkar, situated on the banks of 
tire Kutki, has nothing extraordinary about it. It is full of 
irregular winding streets and houses built of suii-driod bricks. 
It lms a large number of Hindu temples made of basalt and 
whitewashed with lime. The capital of Holkar suggested to 
mo a series of reflections. The history of Malwa, ancient, me¬ 
dieval and modern, passed in review in my mind* Not far 
from Indore is Ougera, which was the capital of the illustrious 
Abkmmuditya, 56 years before the commencement of the Chris¬ 
tian era. The court of that Indian Augustus was irradiated with 
the genius of the Nava-mtna, or the nine gems,—the poets, 
moralists and philosophers of Malwa* Of that bright array of 
groat in cm. Kali Das was unquestionably the greatest* Com¬ 
bining in himself the powers of a Milton and a Shakspeare, or 
rather of a Homer and an vEschylus, he has left behind him 
works which will bo read with rapture to the ondof time. Where 
he w as born,—amid what sc enes he was brought up—from what 
hills he drew Ids inspiration—what were bis “ school and school- 
masters**—and how lie passed his days, wo know not and shall 
never know* But when passing near the ancient Hindu city 
of Dewas, I could not help imagining, that the Indian Shak- 
shear© might have ascended the hills and crossed the rivulets 
of that neighbourhood. As 1 elbowed my way through the 
crowded streets of Indore, full of Rajpoots and Mahrattoa, I 
could scarcely realize the idea that those semi-civilized, rude, 
rough men wore member# of that race to which the f< oldest 
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child of the goddess of wisdom” belonged* In those days Mai wa 
attained its highest and palmiest state. We have little know- 
ledge of the successors of Vikramaditya, of whom the most 
celebrated was Bhoj Rajah, whom Elphimtone places in the 
eleventh century* The Hindu line lingered on till the thu% 
teenth century when it succumbed to the Moslem. After the 
Moslem came the sturdy and cunning Mahratta from the south, 
who still retains it under the protecting wings of England* 
Under the sway of the Mahrattcs, Malwa, during the early 
years of the present century, was the theatre of anarchy and 
bloodshed; which have been terminated only by British inter¬ 
ference. Nor is it at all probable that Malwa will receive any 
good at the hands of its Mahratta rulers. Descendants of 
feivaji, warlike, adventurous, delighting in muscular strength, 
and ' guiltless of mental culture, they have hitherto given no 
proofs of administrative ability, whatever skill they may have 
shown in the field of battle. Mahmttomay take countries, 
they cannot rule them. They aro good soldiers, but bad states¬ 
men. “ Overturn,” not build, is their motto. They are locusts, 
not silk-worms. In the list of the Mahratta rulers of Malwa, 
there is only one name worthy of regard, and that name a 
woman's name* Amid the jealousies, the strifes, the drunken 
revels, the enormities of the ilolkars and the Scindias, it is 
delightful to read of the justice, the sagacity, the goodness of 
an Ahalya Bai, commonly called by English historians Alia 
Bye, whose mild administration and acts of beneficent piety 
are enshrined in the memories of the inhabitants of Malwa, and 
whose name has become literally a household word in all India. 
Malwa has no hope except in annexation. 

The land of Kali Das has no Christian Missions. From the 
Chumbal to the Tapti there is no mission station, no Christian 
school, no preaching place. It is owing partly, perhaps, to the 
country being under native role, and partly to the anarchy and 
confusion that reigned there for years, that missions have not 
been established. But tho ASgis of British protection is at all 
times a sure and sufficient safe-guard. Two vigorous mis* 
dons, one at Gwalior and the other at Indore, with brunches 
and out-stations in other important places, with tho usual 
apparatus of English and vernacular schools, oral preaching 
and the press, would greatly contrilmi o towards he regenera¬ 
tion. of a land which was ut one times the chief seat of Sanscrit 

learning. . 

From Jadore I went to the military station or A1 how. Situ¬ 
ated on a spur of the Vradhya mountains, 2,000 lent above the 
love! of the sea, the Guinbir river flowing past, it, Mhow makes a 
noble appearance. The cantonments are built on a rising ground, 
n 2 
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the hilts bound the liorikion on three sides, and the steeple of the 
.'.ration Church shoots its head into the skies. Mhow is the last 
place in this side if Central India, where Bengali Babbs .are seen 
employed as writers in connection with Government offices. 
Into the Bombay Presidency they do not enter. As good writers, 
as intelligent and faithful assistants, they are employed in all 
Government offices from Calcutta to Peshawar, from Katman- 
doo to Ifhowv A Bengali Rabit is the Englishman' 1 s right 
hand in the North-West, Hence Bon gal is are found in nil parts 
of the Bengal Presidency. Benares alone contains ten thou¬ 
sand Bengalis j and the cities of Allahabad, Cawnpore, Lucknow, 
Agra, Delhi, Lahore are full of them, Bengali writers keep 
accounts in the residencies of No pan! and Indore j Bengali 
Babus manage almost the whole of the subordinate business of 
the Railway in the North-West as in Bengal; Bengali sub- 
assistant surgeons lance bods at Debrooghur and at Bawl 
Findee; Bengali Dak Munshis do the work of the Post Office 
at fcepreeand Bibsagur; Bengali overseers construct roads in 
the wilds of Assam and the mountains of Sikkim; Bengali 
teachers instruct the youth of Benares and of Lahore ; Bengali 
telegraphers hash intelligence from one end of the country to 
the other; and Bengali Missionaries proclaim the glad tidings 
of salvation to the Hindustani, the Punjabee, and the Sindian, 
Before leaving Calcutta, I was told that on going to the North- 
West* my good opinion of niy countrymen would be consider¬ 
ably diminished, as I would there meet with a nobler people. 
The opposite is the fact. In what respect are the people of the 
North-West,—the people of Hindustan proper,—superior to 
those of Bengal? In physical force, in the dimensions of their 
corporeal forms, in brutal strength,—that is to say, in exactly 
those qualities in winch elephants, tigers and hears excel ra¬ 
tional beings. In the North-West they have more of the body, 
in Bengal we have more of the mind. In the North-West they 
employ Bengalis in situations requiring mental effort; in Bengal 
we employ Hindustanis to keep our gates, and in all other posts 
requiring physical force. Hindustanis are the Lacedemonians, 
Bengalis fho Athenians of India* Hindustanis are locomo¬ 
tives, Bengalis engineers, 

I left Mhow in a country cart. The respectability of tny 
gigs was inversely as my distance from Calcutta. I left Ranee- 
gunge in a pallrigari; I loft Agra in n keranchi; I left Mhow 
in a country cart. The cart was about six foot long and throe 
broad. A chhupper of sliced bamboos, rudely tied together, 
served as a protection from tlio sun. I strewed the cart with 
some bundles of grass upon which I spread my quilt. The 
driver and my luggage occupied half the length of the cart., 
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in the other half I stowed myself,—sometimes sitting cross- 
legged; sometimes leaning against the portmanteau; some¬ 
times lying on my side, my body being then bent like a bow; 
and sometimes lying down, fully stretched on my buc k, in which 
case my legs were seen dangling outside the cart. i. ho Vm- 
dhya moanfcaiBB appeared full in view, J.hat remark aldo raugo 
of hills, at re telling from Guzerat to Rajinahal, and " uniting tha 
northern extremities of the two lateral ranges (the Eastern 
ami Western Gliauts), forms as it wore the base of the triangle 
which supports the table-land of Southern India.” Ihc alpine 
scenery of the Vindhya hills, when 1 was crossing them, was 
magnificent. Thanks to the British Government, the pass is a 
fine metalled road, now crowning the oops, now gird!mg (he 
waist, now kissing the feet of the hills. As you drive along 
this serpentine caraway, you look up, and lulls upon hi Us 
frown over your head ; you louk down, and a vast ravine, 21 
primeval chasm of nature, is beneath your foot, and you feel 
nervous lest the bullocks should jump over the little stone 
parapet, and you fall into the abyss below ; on your light and 
left are rugged eminences of varied height; and bpyouu as 
far as your eye can resieh, you sea rocks upon rocks m never- 
ending succession. 

1 was on the banks of the Neribuddn,, % Narmada of the 
PuranS, at midnight. The heavens were gemmed with *tar9 f 
but there was ltd moon. The river lay still, like u strong man 
locked in deep sloop. The banks appeared high and steep, but 
darkness covered the whole. ■ The next day, passing through 
Sindwa* T came to the Satpura hills. These mountains, sepurnt- 
iorr the valley of the Nerbudda from that of the I 'apti, have a 
bold, romantic and savage appearance. They wero more tliKk- 
\f wooded than any mountains 1 had previously Been, Besides 
the lofty trees on their sides and bases, they were covendwitn 
loun- gmsa; while, not unfrequently, the sable trunks of halt 
consumed trees, with their leafless and coal-black brancho , 
were seen standing on the hilbsidej—fH emblems of tho 

desolation reigning around. - „ 

While I was changing bullocks at a station, the Munsrtn ot 
the Tmpal came to me and said, "If you must proceed this 
night, take care that you do not fall asleep in tue cart; go on 
talking with the driver; there are a great many tigers in these 
jungles ” " Do those tigers,” 1 asked, " often come down to 

the road-ado and attack travellers ?” " 0 ye*, every now and 

then, they attack the Tuppal bullocks ” « Do they over carry 

awny men?” “Yes, sometimes.’’ b letfc the station with a 
throbbing heart. Tt was pitch dark. The bullocks, with ring¬ 
ing bells round their necks, went on slowly, and, as 1 thought. 



reluctantly, as if conscious of the existence of unmannerly 
neiirhbcmrs in tho vicinity. The wheels cluttered on the rocky 
road, and produced an echo amongst the encompassing hills. 
Agreeably to tlio advice of t he Tuppul men, I entered into con¬ 
versation with the cart-driver as freely as our capacities to 
understand each other allowed. As my John was ruth or <>i a 
dull temperament, the conversation flagged, and we both 
became drowsy* Suddenly the cart stopped* u "W hat's that ? 

I asked* The cavt-man coolly replied t “ 1 think wo are not 
upon the right road > please take hold of the reins, and let me 
go forward a few paces, and see where we are.” The man 
flighted, walked on about fifty paces, stood still, ami began to 
speak in a whispering tone towards the bush. My surprise 
may be imagined. Presently the man turned back, and con¬ 
tinued whispering as ho advanced towards the curt, though no 
other mortal was visible, I concluded the mm had a habit of 
thinking aloud. He came up and told me, that we were upon 
a wrong road, and that we should have to go buck frilly » mile. 
We had not retreated many paces, when a loud noise, on our 
left and on the proper road, arrested our attention, 1 distinct¬ 
ly heard the growl of a tiger, the loud bellowing of bullocks, 
no.vt the shriek of a man, the bellowing of bullocks yet louder 
than before, then the crash and clatter of wheels away from the 
road towards the hills. The circumstances needed no explana¬ 
tion, I thanked God for the deliverance brought about by the 
blunder of a stupid carter. 

The next morning I crossed tho Tapfci. The water was only 
knee-deep* From Suc&t to the sea the river is navigable, i 
bad entered Candcish, Ou both sides of the road, began to 
appear holds covered with wheat, jowari, bajri, the cotton and 
castor-oil plants, and pulse of various sorts. Next day, hills 
destitute of jungle and uuiufested by ferocious boasts, began 
to be visible. The Chandore range of mountains has a most 
striking appearance, while the town of Chaxtdore is one of tho 
prettiest places I have scon, Its fort is situated on the inacces¬ 
sible summit of a hill I passed through Nassik— Nusikii, nose, 
m called from the circumstance that the legendary Lokshimu^ 
when wandering in the jungles of Western India, in .search ft 
Sita, his brother's wife, cut off the nose of Surjpjmakha, tho 
sister of the ten*headed king of Ceylon. Tho whole ot the 
18th of November, I spent in crossing the Western Ghauts, 
which are now tho scene of human activity. The railway 
engineers aro there, blasting the everlasting hills with gun¬ 
powder* Tho railway is tho pioneer of civilisation. I may 
say of it, what tho prophet says of tho Evangelical pioneer, 
<f every valley shall be exalted, and every mountain and hill 
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shall be made low; and the crooked shall be made straight, 
and the rough places plain/? .1 mounted at Wiissiml the iron 
horse, which snorted away on level plains, on rocky roads, 
through tunnels in the mountains, and on causeway erected 
across the kea, and alighted at the .Bynulla station of Bombay* 
Washed on all sides by the ocean, its noble harbour a forest 
of masts, the fort adorned with neat edifices, its streets 
crowded with a picturesque population, the wooded hills graced 
with guy bungalows, Bombay is one of the finest cities in 
India* The beautiful scenery of the island-city must always 
arrest the attention of a Bengali travel lor* Hills, forests, arid 
the ocean furnish the materials of rich scenery; and those are 
all to be had in Bombay. The forests of the palm, the cocoa- 
nut, the date and the betel-nut, which abound in the vicinity 
of the city are extremely beautiful; the Kfcarabata, Malabar, 
Worlie and other hills, gracefully wooded, their flanks and tops 
crowned with white cottages, are an enchanting vision ; while 
the circumambient waters, laving the ribs of a thousand hearts 
of oak, and girdling tire waists of several sister-islets, present 
ono of the moat superb sights in the world. I had gone up 
the two hundred steps of one pf the minurs of Aurungsebe's 
Mosque iu the city of Benares, and looked with delight at the 
Holy City, as it lay beneath my teet, with its thousand temples, 
and its ten thousaud stone edifices; I hud, from ike minaret 
on the Chabootra of the fairy Taj Melial, aeon A gra and the 
surrounding country in all their glory; but nothing could 
exceed the rapture I felt when, standing on the highest point 
of the Malabar Hill, there burst on my entranced eye-sight the 
lovely prospect of Bombay with its blue waters, and its green 
hills- Bombay, like Allahabad, is a straggling city ; its several 
parts, the Fort, Massagaon, Byculla, Cirgaum, Mfbabar, KJiam- 
balla, Worlie, Bareli, Kolaba, are nil distant from one another. 
The fort, improperly so called, is the city. Of all parts of 
Bombay, it is the most important* Merchants have their houses 
of agency there; the churches of seveml denominations of 
Christiaus are there; the best shops are there; the town-hall, 
with its splendid library, is there ; and all the business of the 
gigantic commerce of forty millions sterling a year, is trans¬ 
acted within its bounds. 

One of the most remarkable sights in the streets of Bombay 
is the dress, and particularly the head-dress, of its diversified 
population* In Calcutta, yon meet thousands who are clothed 
only in dlmti, the rest of tke body remaining naked ; in Bom¬ 
bay, every native is decently clothed. Id tho streets of Cal¬ 
cutta, you see a nation completely bare-headed ; in the streets 
of Bombay, you do not meet with a single mortal who has 
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not head-dress, of some kind or other. There is tlie sturdy, 
«quaT^b«iI.t Mahrattfi, with his dhotur and imga/rkkm. Carrying 
on Ids Jie’ad a huge red turban, which may answer the purposes 
of an umbrella as well as a hatthe " broad circumference** 
hanging on his head 


■ Likt» tlie mrioii, -whose orb 


Through optiflf glfiKS the Tuscan artist views 
At evening from the top of Ftpole, 

Or in Vokhriuv, to cicsory new- Unde, 

Eivoi-a ox mountains, in her spotty gtob«* 

. You admire the fair Farsi m his snow-white robes, and 
wonder at the taste displayed in his head-dress,—a solidified 
mass of glazed dark-brown chintz, calculated to serve no pur- 
pose, either of utility or of ornament. You see thousands of 
the lower classes in tiio streets, and chiefly in the shipping, with 
striped skull caps on their heads. The Marwaris, the kinsmen 
of those who abound hi the Burra Bazar of our own f city of 
palaces/ with their peculiar head-dress meet your eye. Tho 
Khojas, the Memuus, the Borahs, show themselves off in them 
peculiar white turban; while the Bhattias, and tho Bunniahs 
have their pugrles carefully plaited and comuted at the sides 
and iu front. 

The two languages, chiefly spoken in the island of Bombay, 
are the Mahrathi and the Gujarati, The Mabrattas, who speak 
the former of these two languages, and who constitute by far 
tho major part of the population of Bombay, are, in many 
respects, a line race. Physically viewed, though inferior to tho 
popple of Hindustan proper iu grace, in symmetry, and stal¬ 
wart ness, they are for superior to our countrymen in muscular 
strength and activity; and psychologically viewed, they par¬ 
take of the subtlety and the depth of the Hindu mind* Staunch 
upholders of Hinduism, they have viewed with suspicion tho 
introduction of European ideas, and have, in consequence, made 
less progress in refinement than some other races which inha¬ 
bit the Indian continent. When their minds, however, are 
liberalized by knowledge, and purified by the influences oi a 
holier and a truer faith, they will become a noble nation- Tho 
Bnmiiahs, and Bhattiahs, who speak the Gujarati language, the 
purest form of which m spoken at Ah mod abaci, are mild, indus¬ 
trious and active, busily engaged in trade, and extremely super¬ 
stitious. Their humanity to the brute creation is proverbial ; 
and their pinjrapols, or hospitals ibr animals, ranging from the 
stately elephant to the humble bug, aro amongst the most 
interesting sights of Bombay and of Surat. Amongst the 
Gujarati speaking population, the Far sis form, perhaps, tho most 
important; class; and considering tho paucity of their number, 
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they fire probably the moat influential' portion of the native 
community of Bombay. The history ot this singular people 
is full of interest. 

Followers of Zoroaster, their ancestors were obliged, like 
the pilgrim-fathers of the Western world, to forsake their 
homes in Persia, when that country was Invaded by the Mussul¬ 
man lialiphs in the seventh century of the Christian era. For 
obtaining liberty to worship the God of their fathers in their 
own Way, they repaired to the mountains of Khurasan, where 
they remained a hundred years. Thence they went to OrmiiSB 
in the Persian Gulf, and, building ships, they left their country 
for ever, and landed in the isle of Dieu or Diva, to the south¬ 
west of the peninsula of Gujarat. By the permission of the 
Hindu king reigning in those parts, they at last settled them- 
selves in Satijan, in the south of Gujarat T whence they havo 
since overspread the whole of Western India. They continue 
to maintain the tenets of the Zoroaatrian faith, they keep up 
the sacred fire of Behr&m in their a<ymm or fire-temples, they 
expose their dead in their Dokhmas or towers of silence, 
and, in their manners ond social usages, aro different from 
the natives of Western India. They are a most energetic 
and enterprising race. They am amongst the richest merchants 
of Bombay, they have their houses of agency in the com¬ 
mercial metropolis of the world, and their youth are gaining 
honours In tho University of London. 

English education Is not so high in Bombay as in Bengal. 
In that matter wo, Bengalis, have beaten all the other natives of 
India hollo w. But the Mahrattas and tho Parris are fast com¬ 
ing up to us, and, if we do not take cure, will overtake us. In 
female education, in the meantime, they have left us behind. 
Their girls* schools arcs crowded with daughters of men of 
the highest respectability; at the examination* of those Schools 
a Governor has sometimes presided ^ while an illustrated Parsi 
monthly publication, tho jStribodha) intended only for Parsi 
ladies, has a subscription list containing tho names oi upwards 
of a thousand. 

I have thus, Sir, very briefly, and I fear, very imperfectly, 
given to this meeting an account of my journey to Bombay 
through Northern ami Central India. Allow me in conclusion 
to make one remark. Wherever I travelled, whether on the 
hills of Cellar, tho level plains of the North-West, the table-land 
of Central India, or tho heights of the Western Ghauts, l 
felt happy in the thought, that India was now in tiro hands of 
England. India is one of the richest and finest conn trios in the 
world; and her undeveloped resources arc infinite. For tho 
development of IhosO resources, and for the amelioration and 
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regeneration of her innumerable inhabitants, site is at present 
ntterly unqualified. If there be any country in the world which 
is equal to such a task, it is Engl and—England, the protectress 
of liberty, the patroness of improvement, the nurse of the arts 
and sciences, and the guardian of true religion. And it is to 
mo a matter of unspeakable thankfulness to the God of Pro¬ 
vidence, who is the Sovereign Disposer of all events, that India is 
connected with England, England has already done good to In¬ 
dia T and is destined to do immensely greater. Withfcfe helping 
hand of England, India will yet rise, and take that position in 
the scale of nations, which Providence has evidently destined 
for her- To England, therefore, I would say in the words of 
one of her own poets,— 

fl Pursue thy glorious ebUM. Be this thy art, 

Not to corrupt, but meliorat* the heart; 

Where'er m&nkiud in Gentile <1 ark new 8 lie, 

Instruction's blessed radiance to supply j 
OVr the oppressed, soft mercy's dews to shed. 

And crush with ruin the oppressor's bead." 


And in the prospect of those better days which shall ore long 
dawn upon India, I would join in the noble aspirations of the 
same Christian poet— 

4< O haste your tardy coming, dip of gold, 

Long bj prophetic minstrelsy foretold! 

Where you bright purple strafes tho orient skies, 

Lise Science, Freedom, l J mce> Religion, rise! 

’Till, from Tunrjore to farthest Suma/cand, 

Iti one wide lustre bask the glowing land : 

And (Brahma from hit guilty greatness burl'd 
With Metcu’s lord) Messiah rule the World / 1 
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THE UNIVERSITY OF CAMBRIDGE : 

BY 

TILE RIGHT REVEREND THE LORD BISHOP OF 
CALCUTTA. 


I remember that* years age, when I *vas quite a young man, 
still at College* I was invited in one of my vacations to a large 
dinner party Accident placed me at table next to a gentle* 
man in a very high position itt the world* and who was besides 
a great; scholar and philosopher* hut rather apt to overpower 
people in conversation by exacting a most scrupulous attention 
to the rules of logic and rhetoric* and forcing them to analyse 
and define every express! m which they used* in accordance 
with the laws of Aristotle and Aldrich. He had just come 
from Ireland* and liad been pouring forth to the general com¬ 
pany a flood of very interesting information on the condition 
and prospects of that country. Partly perhaps from an inter¬ 
est iu academical subjects* partly from the general desire of 
Buying something, whether it is worth saying or not* which is 
a common vice of young men* 1 ventured* with much hesita¬ 
tion* when the general talk on Ireland had ceased, to ask* What 
sort of a 'plu*'r %$ the University of Biihlm ? A formidable pause 
ensued* during which my neighbour appeared plunged in 
thought. At last he poured forth in a deep bass voice a tor¬ 
rent of objections to my question. What do you mean, my 
young friend t Mow do you expect me to answer you ? You 
do not define what you want to know. Do you ask what the 
buildings of the University are like, or what vt the character of 
the education, or what is the stats of the discipline, or whether 
learning flourishes among the tutors and professors, or what is 
the general tone of the theology or politics- of the place ? Or do 
yon enquire about the origin and history af the University ? Yon 
should define your question more emclhj : you should analyse 
your own Mention in asking it, arid separate it into its compo¬ 
nent parts. I cannot answer it, as you have pvt it to ms. I 
need hardly say that I was quite dumb-foundered ; \itterly un- 
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prepared to go through a process of logical analysis between 
the meat and the pudding, that 1 repented bitterly of having 
entered upon any conversation at all with such a formidable 
critic of words and thoughts, and that X resolved never again 
to ask any body any question for the mere purpose of making 
talk* Yet you win say that I have forgotten this lesson, of 
early life, and that I have undertaken to do for you what my 
logical neighbour assured mo was impossible. For when your 
President invited me to give a lecture here, and to choose my 
subject, 1 mentioned the University of Cambridge, L e* I offer¬ 
ed to tell my hearers wliat sort of a place it is, You therefore 
may rise up with a chorus : Define., AiUdyse, Distribute into cdm~ 
gorier ) and I am afraid that I began to arrange my lecture 
with no intention of doing so, no adequate appreciation of the 
task before me. Perhaps indeed, on consideration, I am tempt¬ 
ed in some degree to defend not only my present subject, but 
even the question which I put in my innocence a quarter of a 
century ago. For neither a dinner party, nor a popular lecture 
delivered at the end of a long hot Bengal day, should be con¬ 
founded with a school or college lesson* Such a lecture m in¬ 
tended no doubt to be suggestive, to give the hearers some- 
tiling to think about, and carry away with them, but still it 
should partake of the character of recreation and diversion* 
and therefore instead of distributing my remarks very accu¬ 
rately into heads and subjects* I will, content myself with say¬ 
ing generally that my hope is to convey to you some popular 
notion of what Cambridge looks like, how it came to bo whut 
it is, and whau is* the general character and result of the life 
there led* Such a lecture, 1 hope, may be interesting to you, 
among other reasons, especially for this, that as several here 
present, including your President, myself, and many who be¬ 
long to this society, are fellow members of one of the youngest 
Universities in the world, it is well that we should know some¬ 
thing about one of tlic oldest* 

First then, to begin, not perhaps in the most logical, but 
certainly in the most natural order of enquiry, what does the 
University of Cambridge look like ? And here at once you 
must turn your thoughts altogether from our infant University 
here, for if any one were to ask, What does the University of 
Calcutta look like ? it would be very hard to answer the ques¬ 
tion, for it has scarcely any outward form or feature at all. 
There is no building t* give it a local habitation, or to furnish 
its graduates and students with pictorial or photographic remi¬ 
niscences. A week ago indeed the external forms and features 
of its Chancellor, Fellows, and Bachelors of Arts, were assem- 
biod for its annual meeting in the Town Hall But we were 


only lodgers or tenants at will in a buildiitg which is not ours, 
whereas the University of Cambridge spreads out its capacious 
limbs over a large English town of 30^000 inhabitants. The 
country around is not beautiful; being part of the uniform 
uninteresting plain which extends over a large portion of the 
eastern counties of England. There is a story that a rustic, 
travelling south from Lincolnshire, which is also part of the 
same plain, gazed with gr 'at awo and admiration ou a low 
artificial mound upon which Cambridge Castle once stood, and 
exclaim ed Row beautiful ! That is the, first mount at a that I 
ever saw t the force of which remark you may realize if you 
can imagine a native of Jesaore or Kedgeree making the same 
observation when he first gazed on the glacis ol Fort William* 
Through this somewhat dreary and desolate flat, only varied 
here and there by pretty groups of trees, under which the vil¬ 
lages nestle, each with its church tower, and generally its an¬ 
cient manor house rising above it, the river (Jam flows lazily 
along in a narrow channel to join the Ouse, a little above the 
city of Ely, the sent of one of the most magnificent of English 
cathedrals: and on Its banks, about eighteen mil os from the 
junction, stands the town of Cambridge* It has been said of 
our two great English scats of looming that Cambridge is a 
University in a town, Oxford a town in a University. This 
would be true if we were making a comparison between them, 
for tho city of Oxford is more entirely encircled by the Univer¬ 
sity buildings than Cambridge, but still it would give a false 
impression, if we compare Cambridge with any other seat of 
learning, for the English Universities are in this respect quit© 
peculiar, that they absolutely absorb by the multitude of their 
buildings tho towns with which they are connected* This arisen 
from their peculiar constitution as federal republics, each con¬ 
sisting of a great many separate societies or colleges. Origi¬ 
nally it was not so in England, any more than in any other 
country* Students of Oxford and Cambridge lived in Lodgings 
and attended lectures, but in process of time colleges wore 
founded, in which the students were lodged and where they 
wore prepared by private instruction for the University lec¬ 
tures. Of these colleges, between A. IX 1257, the date of the 
earliest, and A. I). 1800 the latest foundation, seventeen have 
been established at Cambridge, each occupying a considerable 
space of ground, with its chapel, dining ball, and library, its 
house for tho principal or master, as lie is generally called, its 
rooms for the teachers and taught, and its pretty and often 
very extensive garden and pleasure grounds. Besides these, 
there arc the public buildings left to the University itself, a 
senate house for meetings of the legislative body and for con- 
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fbrring degrees and other ceremonials, a church in which Ser¬ 
mons are preached to the whole University (the students; 
attending prayers in their several college chapels), a library 
of great size entitled by law to a copy of every book published 
in Great Britain, and endowed with large funds to buy the 
publications of foreign countries, a printing press, museum, a 
picture gallery, a botanic gardea, schools for holding examin¬ 
ations, and lecture rooms for the professors. Moreover the 
number of students and teachers resident in the University 
must be about two thousand, besides riieir various servants 
and dependents of different kinds, so that you can understand 
that the University completely engrosses and overshadows the 
town. In fact originally the municipal authorities were placed 
in entire subjection to the Vice-Chancellor and University offi¬ 
cers. Queen Elizabeth gave to the Chancellor, masters and 
scholars of the University, ox elusive cognizance of actions for 
debt and breaches of the peace within the precincts of the 
University, in all cases where a master* ov scholar, or servant 
of the University is one of the parties, and the Vice-Chancel¬ 
lor was authorized to hold a court in which such cases might 
bo tried. On the election of the mayor and other officers of 
the town of Cambridge, they were obliged to appear before the 
Vice-Chancellor, (formerly with ropes round their waists to 
mark their actual serfdom in academical eyes), swear to observe 
and keep the liberties and customs of the University, and 
never unduly or of malice impugn them. The Vice-Chancellor 
has the power of a magistrate w itkin the town and county of 
Cambridge, and he exercises further an extensive jurisdiction 
over disorderly characters, secured to Mm and his subordinate 
officers by charter, completely independent of the municipal 
authorities. 

The outward sign and symbol of this preponderance jus seen 
in the distribution of the academical buildings all over the town, 
though they chiefly absorb the principal street, running paral¬ 
lel to the river Cam, These buildings are of various dates and 
various stylos- Tf we include among them the town churches, 
which wo fairly may, since nearly all siro dependent on the 
University, the clergyman of each being appointed by some 
college from among its own members, we begin from the ear¬ 
liest ages of English history. For there is a church tower of 
Saxon times, another ancient round church of Norman archi¬ 
tecture, built by the Templars in imitation of the sepulchre of 
the Lord Jesus Christ at Jerusalem, while the grand old church 
of an ancient convent with most graceful pointed arches, has 
been appropriated as the chapel of Jesus* College, Of a some¬ 
what later date, we notice lirst and foremost the magnificent 
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chapel of King's College, begun by Hen ty VL and finished by 
Henry V1IL and still adorned with the initials R. A* united 
by a true lover's-knot, to commemorate his unhappy union 
with Arme Boleyn. Then we pans to the vast- buildings of 
Trinity College/ranged round three spacious quadrangles, the 
dining hall for the students recalling exactly the features of 
some of the old baronial halls of feudal castled# and then to 
more modern buddings of the 17 th and 18 th con tunes, till wo 
come at last to a very successful specimen of Grecian archi¬ 
tecture, in the splendid Fitawilliam museum for paintings and 
sculpture, which is the latest addition to the magnificence of 
Cambridge* The town itself, being far from picturesque, 
with its narrow streets and red and whit© brick houses, is 
a somewhat unworthy framework for so grand a series of 
varied architecture, but much has lately been done to clear 
away deformities, and open out spaces round the finer buildings, 
and there is especially one feature, partly due to art and partly 
to nature, in which Cambridge is almost unrivalled. The col¬ 
lege gardens, planted with glorious old trees, limes, chestnuts, 
and elms, are all contiguous to each other, and stretch in an 
uninterrupted series, one opening out of the other, along the 
river sides, the towers and gates grouping beautifully with the 
foliage* Our own Bishop's College is by no means a bad imita¬ 
tion of ono of the smaller Cambridge Colleger It is true that 
Bishop's Co! lego stands on one of the noblest rivers of the 
world, while the Cam is a sluggish puny stream in which 
a boat of any size can scarcely turn round, but still you will 
have some good notion of the appearance of the prettiest part 
of Cambridge, if you fancy the Hooghly contracted to about, a 
twentieth part of its width, and crossed by several, bridges, de¬ 
prived of course of all its steamers! and merchant vessels, but 
still studded by a few boats, the dingieS and bolios of England, 
while a series of Bishop's Colleges, shaded by many trees, 
stretch along its back, and the towoi*s of the Churches and 
other buildings of the town, are seen rising behind them. 

Such then is a very meagre stretch of the present architec¬ 
tural and natural features of Cambridge; and the next point 
considered slm.Il be, how it came to be what i t is ? What was 
the origin of the University? Perhaps, however, before I an¬ 
swer the question, it will be well if I shortly explain the origin 
of Universities generally, and the meaning of the term. The 
twelfth century is a great epoch in European history, ft 
marks the complete restoration ami settlement of Europe from 
the barbarian conquest, the first attempt to break through the 
darkness of the middle ages, the beginning of that vigorous 
pursuit of learning and literature which has continued un inter* 
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eel to our own day. In that century the study of law and 
theology revived, medial no became a science, the learning of 
the A rahs passed into Europe, modern languages which had 
arisen from the iatennixture of the Latin and Northern tongues 
began to be reduced to form, and poets sprang up in abun¬ 
dance. This new life is attributed by some to the excitement 
of the Crusades, However this may be, it shewed itself in a 
general effort to establish Universities. Many explanations 
have been given of this word, of which I will notice two only to 
refute them, because the errors on which they are founded are 
instructive. Some Englishmen, taking their notions of a Uni¬ 
versity from their own country only, have said that a Univer¬ 
sity is a collection of Colleges, a whole or universal whereof 
the Colleges are the parts. But this is disproved by the fact 
that many Universities exist in which there are no colleges. 
Such is the case for instance with the German and Scotch 
Universities, and even in England the Universities of Oxford 
and Cambridge existed before a single college was founded, 
and would continue to exist if all the colleges were suppressed, 
their property confiscated, and their buildings destroyed. 
For students might still attend the lectures of the Univer¬ 
sity professors, and receive degrees, though no rooms were 
provided by a college for their lodging, no hulls for their 
common meals, no chapels for their common worship. I 
mention this derivation therefore, in order that you may learn 
from it to notice more exactly this particular feature of English 
Universities that they, ami speaking generally only they, are 
in foot, though not in theory, collections of colleges. The 
other derivation which we shall reject is founded on a yet more 
serious blunder. Some people, who maintain that education 
consists in cramming down the throat of its victims a hodgepodge 
and omnium gatherum of all kinds of undigested and indigent u- 
ble knowledge, have maintained that Urmmity is derived 
from universal, because everything is taught there, and have 
actually used this false etymology as an argument for reverting 
to what they supposed was its original intention, and for con¬ 
stantly adding fresh subjects to its lectures and examina¬ 
tions. But the derivation is quite wrong. The Latin word 
miivcr&itm means a corporation, one whole formed out of many 
individuals. It was used in Roman law for an association of 
persona, also called a college, and a body, who might hold and 
acquire property in common, to be applied to any purpose 
which the nature of the association required. Thus there were 
universities or corporations of scribes, and of publicans or 
farmers of the imperial revenue ; in the middle ages we find the 
word applied to a town having a municipal government, to a 




number of churches united under the superintendence of one 
Archdeacon, nay even to the kingdom of France, as & body 
politic, comprising all the king^s subjects in art organized com¬ 
munity. Pope innocent III. applied it to the teachers and 
learners of the schools of Paris, and thence if was extended to 
all educational bodies which had the power of conferring 
degrees, and to this kind of corporation the use of the term 
has in modem time been limited* 

Such then was the origin of the word University, and, as 
i have said, the dawn of intellectual light in the twelfth cen¬ 
tury was the origin of the thing. In order to diffuse the new 
or restored learning of that age, a variety of new schools were 
founded, and some old ones which had been attached to 
Churches or monasteries, and wore dragging on a languishing- 
existence, were invigorated with a now life* To Paris espe¬ 
cially, where there had long been a school belonging to the 
church of St. Genevieve, vast crowds of learned men resorted ; 
among them the famous Abelard, and around them collected 
still greater crowds of hearers, so that it soon occurred to the 
Pope and clergy, with whom rested all the learning of the times, 
that some regulations must bo framed to determine who were 
competent to give instruction in the various branches of know¬ 
ledge, and especially in theology. Accordingly the chancellor 
or head of the Parisian school was empowered to grant licenses 
for the purpose, and the dignity of master or doctor (that is 
merely teacher f ) was established and sanctioned by law. To 
this soon after was added another title, {to which we admitted 
some of our Hindu friends last week) t hat of bachelor, a name 
apparently derived from the institutions of chivalry, in which 
a knight bachelor (do valwr haekdler) was the humblest order 
of knight, distinguished from a knight bauuerdf. The pos¬ 
sessions of a banneret were so ample that ho not only appeared 
in arms himself, but brought followers into the field to fight 
under his unfurled banner. But u bachelor had no followers, 
and unfurled no banner, his estate only enabled him to arm 
himself Buck a moderate estate was called a baccalare, (why, 
I cannot toll you,) the owner of it a hav'*alarms or barhelvr, 
and then the same title was applied metaphorically to the 
lowest order of academical graduate, as it is also in common 
English applied to the lowest order of the genus man, that 
is, otic who is not blest with a wife. 

So strong was the impulse given to learning by the gen¬ 
eral movement of the human mind in this century, that it 
extended to ladies, and olio of the Universities which came into 
existence, that of Bologna, admitted them to its honours and 
offices and degrees. Oae lady is aaid to have delivered lec- 
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tures tliere on Civil law, with a curtain drawn before her, 
another taught mathematics, a third wm professor of Greek, 
and one strong-minded damsel went so far as to lecture on 
anatomy. As far as I know, ibis Italian University alone was 
sufficiently comprehensive to include both sexes, but in other 
respects the movement was universal It crossed the narrow 
seas and extended to England. Oxford, mast probably, like 
f*rtris, was a more ancient school, then enlarged and re-eonsti- 
tnLed; but Cambridge seems to have originated in that age, 
and its foundation is of a very unpretending character. In 
the county of Lincoln, some sixty or seventy miles from Cam¬ 
bridge, still stand in the midst of ftms and corn-fields the re¬ 
mains of Croyland Abbey, which, like other monasteries, was 
suppressed at the Reformation. Part of it was preserved as the 
Church of the parish of Croyland, part, though rootless and 
useless, yet, with its grand pointed arches and rows of muti¬ 
lated statues, is an object of great interest and admiration to 
the antiquarian. The monks of Crovbmd had estates in various 
parts of England, and amongst other places at Oottenham, 
a village very near Cambridge, now much beloved and hon¬ 
oured by English gourmands from the excellence of its 
cheese. Hither, in 1109, the abbot Jo fired sent four French 
monks who had come with him to England from the great 
school of Orleans, and from Cottetih&m they daily walked 
over to Cambridge* There they hired a barn, made open 
profession of th© sciences, and in less than two years the 
numbers of their scholars increased so much, that no house, 
barn, or church could be found big enough to hold them alh 
Upon this they' dispersed themselves in different parts of the 
town and each opened separate classes. We can tell pretty 
well what they taught. All the learning of the time was 
communicated in two courses, called the Trivium and the 
Quadrivitim, the first including grammar, logic and rhetoric; 
the second arithmetic, geometry, astronomy, and music. These 
were the seven liberal arts ; and you will see from this fact 
that, speaking generally, all study was rightly considered in 
that early day, as in the present, to be bused upon the two 
great foundations of language and mathematics. Music in¬ 
deed has for a long time fallen from its honourable station, 
but latterly we in England have shewn a considerable inch- 
nation to revive it as an instrument of education, and in¬ 
deed, the principles of the laws of sound on which it is found¬ 
ed have, I suppose, always been included Ju mathematical 
science* We are expressly told that of the four Croyland 
monks at Cambridge, three laid the intellectual foundation 
of the University by devoting themselves to the three arts of 
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the Trivium, while Gisleberfc at once stamped it with its 
Christian character, by preaching to the people on Sundays 
and holidays. 

From these small beginnings arose the University of Cam¬ 
bridge- Great indeed is the alteration since the day when 
the four poor monks,, with their long serge gowns, rosaries, 
girdles and sandals, walked over from Cotfetihum to tench the 
Trivium in their hired barn* Take for instance, as a mark of 
the contrast, suck a scene as that in July, 1847, when the 
Queen of England, sat environed in its senate house to witness 
the installation of her husband into the high and coveted 
office of its Chancellor, surrounded by all who were most 
famous in politics, in war, in science, and in learning. Or, 
again take that animal ceremony which occurred about six 
weeks ago, yet more remarkably illustrative of tin noblest 
characteristic of Cambridge, when a young man, this year of 
quite humble birth, the son of a poorly endowed Christian 
minister in a country town, was led up amidst the deafening 
applause of the whole university, students, tutors and professors 
alike, to receive the highest mathematical honour. Or think 
over the long roll of glorious names, among the moat illus¬ 
trious in English history, whom Cambridge claims as her chil¬ 
dren : among theologians, all the great Reformers of the 
sixteenth century ; among men of science Bacon and Newton ; 
among rulers, Oliver Cromwell and William Pitt; in poetry 
and literature, Sponsor, Milton, Dry den, Wordsworth, Cole¬ 
ridge, and Macaulay. Or let me quote to you the lines in which 
another poet, the greatest now living, and only inferior to one 
of those who adorned the University before him, has embodied 
some of his recollections of his life at Cambridge r 


*■ I past beside the reverend walls. 

In 'vhtQta old X wore tin? gown j 
I roved at random through the town, 
And saw the tumult of the ha lb, 

u And beard once more in College fanes 

The storm their high built organs make i 
Aud thunder mttaie roiling almko 

The prophetB blamed on the panes. 

«* And caught once more the distant about, 
The measured pulae af rowing oars, 
Among the willows, paged the shores, 
And many a bridge, and aU abeut 

<s The as me grey flida again, and felt 

The same, but not the same, and Wfc 
V p that Ion;* wnlfca of time* I pa^t 
To see the rooms wherein he dwelt. 
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Wbwe vo hold debate, a hind 
Of youthful friend*, on mind, and ad* 

Aud labour, ami the clmtiging mart, 

And all the framework of the land,"* 

Such fa the splendour and such the in flu once of the Cam¬ 
bridge of our day. Such is* the edifice of which the Croylaud 
monte laid the foundation mwen hundred years ago. It fa 
hard to say when it first at tram tod general attention } and how 
it passed from a monastic school to a national Uni versify* 
The earliest charter which can bo traced as authentic is of 
the reign of king Henry III,; hut this does not found tho 
University, but recognises it as already existing, with an orga¬ 
nized constitution. Of the colleges which, were gradually 
endowed for the promotion of piety ami learning under a well 
ordered system of internal discipline, and fur affording assist- 
unco towards the mamteimuctj of their students, the two largest 
and most illustrious are St. John's ami Trinity, the first found¬ 
ed by lady Margaret, Counters of Bidiinond, mother of king 
Henry VII. the second endowed by Henry VIIL from the 
spoils of suppressed monasteries; the first perhaps specially 
fumed for its encouragement to science, tho second more parti¬ 
cularly for literature, yet still boasting of Bacon and Newton 
among its members ; the first containing in 1859, 294 under¬ 
graduate students, the second 496- In each of the other 15 
colleges the average number of students is about 50; the 
largest. Cuius College, having 100, the smallest. Downing, 
0 only. 

But the two most definite epochs in the history of Cambridge, 
have marked the two great female reigns of English history, 
those of hlixaboth and Victoria. The former sovereign incor¬ 
porated it under the title of ff the Chancellor, Masters and 
scholars of the University of Cambridge, 31 and a body of statutes 
wap given which has governed it till within tfie last year or 
two, when a change was consummated an d legalized which had 
long + been in preparation, or rather in progress. It is plain 
that a body of laws which regulated a place of education in t he 
sixteenth century* could hardly be applicable in all their details 
to the nineteenth century. The progress of knowledge and dis¬ 
covery must supersede some books and substitute others. 
There arc indeed some writers, the great masters of literature 
in tho language * selected as the basis of education, like Homer, 
Plato, Tacitus, and those again who laid the foundation of de¬ 
monstrative science, such as Euclid and Newton, who can never 
be superseded, and whose works take their place among per¬ 
manent studies* But we must not allow our education to be- 
* XtmnjBQa. In Mrmoriitm, 




come stationary, or to fall behind the knowledge of the age; so 
that by the side of these a certain apace must be allotted to 
progressive studies, in which the subjects taught should be 
brought up to their present condition, mid the books on which 
cmr students are employed, should mark the most recent epoch 
in each branch of knowledge. Bo too, tho academical discipline, 
contemplated in old statutes, was founded on a state of society 
different from that winch prevails in England now. It has been 
common to make a good deal oi fan of these obsolete regulations, 
and I might hero entertain you with many absurd stories of 
the rules which nominally bound undor-graduates down to our 
own day, how they were forbidden to play at marbles on the 
stops of the Senate house?, how no one might walk out in the 
town except in tho company of his tutor, how the orders of 
the autonomies were enforced by a solemn muster of a whole 
college in their hail ou Friday, when a public flogging was 
administered to every one who had been a defaulter during the 
week, while those* who absented themselves from this pleasing 
exhibition, were themselves scourged in like maimer on the 
following Friday, 1 mention these things, not to make yon 
laugh, but to explain to you one change, perhaps the greatest 
of nil, which has come over the University in these last three 
cent uries, and which will account for the necessity of un altera¬ 
tion iu the method of its government. We sometimes read with 
astonishm ent of the enormous number of students who frequent¬ 
ed tho Universities in old times. We are told, for instance, 
that Oxford was thronged by "fabulous multitudes”* of 
students, certainly by many thousands. Hut the fact is, that 
these were mere boys; there were scarcely any primary schools 
in the country before the reformation of religjpib mid boys 
thronged up to Oxford and Cambridge to receive tho education 
which is imw given in the numerous public and private schools 
scattered all over England. Even after theee introductory 
seminaries were founded, the age for entering at the University 
was two or three years lower than it is now : Milton, for exam¬ 
ple, was admitted a member of ChrsCs College at sixteen; 
hut in still earlier times students began then* academical career 
at twelve or fourteen. 

Hence you sec that the discipline was intended, not for 
young men of ages varying from IS to 22, but for boys, and 
therefore the prohibition against playing marbles was not so 
entirely unmeaning, nor the corporal correctionof a stuciont so 
perfectly monstrous then as it would be now. Other changes 
too have come over Great Britain. The country used to be very 
much split up by provincial boundaries and prejudices. Scotch- 
* Report of the Oxford University Comiabaion, 1S52. * 
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iwn and Englishmen were not fellow subjects till the reign 
of James I* not fellow countrymen till that of Anno : and 
even in England itself the difficulties of locomotion were so 
great that a journey from York to London, now an affair of 
some eight hours, took a fortnight, and a careful pat erf aj nil las } 
before starting on so perilous an expedition, thought it pru¬ 
dent to make his will- Hence a man's sympathies were na¬ 
turally very much hound up with his own neighbourhood, his 
ow n country, his own city or parish, and thus local ties almost 
superseded national- So it happened that the founders and 
benefactors of colleges encumbered their munificence by many 
restrictions and local limitations, which hindered the election 
of the fittest man for collegiate appointments, enacting for in¬ 
stance that the fellows (or governing body) and scholars might 
only be chosen from particular parts of the kingdom, and 
thus the great prizes for learning, and means of supporting 
students which they instituted, instead of being best owed on 
the best competitor absolutely, could only he given to a man 
born South of the River Trent for example, or to a Yorkshire* 
man perhaps, or again (in order to prevent Inca! partiality on 
the part of the electors) that no more than two natives of any 
one county might hold fellowships at the same time. I here is 
a story of a gentidihan who, finding that the comity of Lancas¬ 
ter was specially rich in these appropriated endowments, always 
]lurried Ids wife within its borders when she was expecting an 
addition to her family- Eight times,it is said, he did so, and eight 
times she presented him with a daughter, who, as Oxford and 
Cambridge were less liberal and gallant to the fair sex than Bo¬ 
logna, could not be elected a scholar or fellow of the Lancastrian 
College- On the ninth occasion he said in despair that he would 
not take any more trouble about it, when, perversely enough, 
his eldest son chose to make his appearance* England, in fact, 
in those days was encumbered by the same local feelings on a 
small scale with those which hamper national development in 
India now t just as a Punjabi has little sympathy with a Mali- 
ratta, or a Bengali, or a man of Oudh or Travancore, so 
Northumberland, and Cornwall, arid Norfolk knew little of 
each other's wants, and feelings, and habits, and we may 
hope that the same causes which have knit Great Britain 
iuto an undivided whole, the progress of knowledge, and the 
means of communication, and a thousand sources ot sympathy, 
will in duct course of time also bind India together from Mount 
Everest to Cape Comorin- As this union developed, the re¬ 
strictions on Universities became more and more burdensome 
and pernicious. No doubt, for all these difficulties caused by 
antiquated laws regulating education, and discipline, and re- 




strict)np; the; free election of the right men for the right places, 
practical remedies were gradually applied. More crimes, wberft 
it was possible, obsolete statutes were superseded by royal 
authority, or obscure language liberally interpreted by courts of 
lair or new regulations made on points Mot bin tiro jurisdic¬ 
tion of .the Senate, or of the master and fellows of particular 
colleges; Still in many cases remedies wore found impracti¬ 
cable” The moat ludicrous instance of an obsolete rule re¬ 
maining in full operation, after all possible excuse for it bad 
vanished, occurred at Queers College, Oxford, founded some 
five centuries ago, when England and Scotland were engaged 
in almost constant war, and when the seizure of the Scottish 
crown by Edward I. had been lately visited by the great retri¬ 
bution of Bannockburn. You know that border forays were 
verv frequent, and that the northern part of one kingdom and 
the south of the other were constantly laid waste by fire and 
sword. The founders of Queen's College order that the fol¬ 
lows should bo taken from Cumberland and Westmoreland on 
ttcvmint of the leemt Srvmtattion of those comiries hy the he-otch, 
and this restriction on the freedom of election actually had the 
force of law from the days of Queen Philippa, after whom the 
College was named, to the days oi Queen \ ietoria. ho about 
ton years ago there was a general feeling that the time h>ul 
come for a more systematic and authoritative change m Oxford 
and Cambridge, and by the joint labours of the 0 nivorsities 
themselves and of certain Commissioners appointed by iurluj- 
rnont, excrescences have been lopped off, deficiencies supplied, 
the obsolete suppressed, the antiquated modernized, while at the 
same time the custom a and tradition of by-gone days have 
not been despised. Thus a now Cambridge has amen, mindful 
of her history, her original purpose, and the great lessons ol 
the past, yet ready and able to adopt herself to the necessities 
of the present, so &s to furnish a fresh example of the peculiar 
chann and characteristic which an illustrious traveller noticed 
in cur English institutions, when he exclaimed Haw happy 
is this nation , where the new is ever old, and the old is ever 

]}> ' X n d now having brought what an y he called the external 
history down to tins present year 1861, I must try to give 
yon some notion of Cambridge hfe ami education, A student 
generally begins Ins academical career at eighteen or nineteen 
years of age, and having entered m a member of some parti¬ 
cular college, according to its special rules, is matriculated as 
a member of the University without examination, the college 
presenting Mm, and being considered responsible forhm Iit- 
Tiess to profit by the instructions of the place. There are 
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three classes of teachers at Cambridge, The first are the 
University professors* often men of great eminence, ami bound 
not merely to deliver lectures, but to advance their respective 
branches of learning by continued Hindy, and by giving the 
results of their studies to the world.. On their teaching, atten¬ 
dance ia so far compulsory that every student; who is not a 
candidate for honours* is bound in addition to the general 
examination, to select some one subject out of a given list, 
to attend a course of the professor's lectures upon it, and to 
pass an examination in it before he is presented for his degree ; 
the intention being to call out individual tastes, and 1 » enable 
every man to take an interest in some part of his work, except 
indeed those hopeless characters who hate all industry and 
all exertion, and begin life with the deliberate intention of 
being as useless as they safely can be, t$ Honour men/' 1 how¬ 
ever, as they are called, aro not compelled to attend the pro¬ 
fessors* lectures, though of course any popular professor who 
does his work well seldom tails to fill his lecture room with 
thorn. The sedond class of teachers are the college tutors. 
These give instruction in the subjects connected with the 
college and University Ex am illations : during a man's first 
year lie is compelled to attend daily odd lecture in Greek or 
bat in and one in Mathematics r afterwards this is varied ac¬ 
cording to the lino at studies which each is pursuing, Thirdly, 
there am the private tutors. Bachelors or Masters of Arts, 
generally either junior fellows of colleges or mm reading for 
fellowships, who obtain voluntary pupils, in proportion to their 
reputation as teachers. One of these tutors was so successful 
that it was thought impossible for any one else to manufacture a 
senior wrangler, and every one who expected a high place 
in mathematics became his pupil as a matter of course. 

This then is the system of teaching to which a man will be 
subject when ho arrives at the Cambridge railway terminus, 
puts on hi? cap and gown, and presents himself at his college 
as a freshman. But before he can take a degree, he must of 
course also go through a certain series of examinations. For 
tiie sake of saving time, J confine myself to the Faculty of Arts, 
and shall say nothing of the three other Faculties, Divinity, 
Law, and Medicine. Readouts in Arts, (mid the Faculty of 
Arts includes the vast majority of the University) are examined 
every year in their respective colleges, rewarded if successful 
by prizes of books and scholarships ; if unsuccessful,, stigmatised 
by certain marks of discredit, and indeed hi an extreme case 
the college may refuse to present a man for his degree. But 
the actual test of fitness for a degree is applied by the Univer¬ 
sity itself. The first ordeal must be passed when a student's 
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iesMencf in about half over: it in called in the language of 
gods <c the Previous Examination/ 5 in that of undergraduate® 
“the Little Go/* anti corresponds to the First Examination in 
Arts in our University of Calcutta!, In this is exacted a know¬ 
ledge of a selected portion of the Greek Testament, the 
Evidences of Christianity, one Greek and ono Latin author, 
Euclid, Arithmetic, Algebra as fur m Equations, and some 
elementary Natural Phitoaojpy. After having safely navigated 
these straits, the student finds himself in the open sea, and 
may steer his ship in one of five directions. If he aspires 
to no distinction, he may take an ordinary degree without 
honours, in which case hois examined in another portion of 
the New Testament* English History, and some additional 
Algebra, Mechanics, and Hydrostatics, besides tins lie mast 
pass, m I said before, the examination of some one professor, 
and then perhaps he at last receives the degree of IL A. “un- 
honoured and unsung.” 1 say perlbwp#, because there is, of 
course, the formidable alternative that he may be plucked* 
Tins celebrated word is said to be derived from the old custom, 
that when a mail was abont to take Ins degree a tradesman to 
whom he owed money, or any one, who had a complaint against 
him, could make his complaint known to the Proctor (one of 
the chief officers of discipline in the University) by plucking 
his sleeve when the name of the offender was read out, which 
had the effect of delaying the degree till the cause of complaint 
was removed, Novy, however, it merely means that the victim 
is rejected by the examiners for idleness or ignorance. But of 
course a man who has any energy and ambition in him, will 
not only take good care to avoid this disaster, but will refuse 
merely to creep to his end without distinction* He will take 
liis degree by obtaining honours in oue or more of four branch¬ 
es of learning. First, he may choose mathematics, of course 
involving a knowledge of their very highest applications, and 
the powers of working out original problems. Or, secondly* 
lie may take classics, including translations at sight from any 
Greek or Latin author, compositions both in prose and verse 
iu the two languages, and questions in ancient history. Third¬ 
ly, lie may select Moral Sciences, under which head are 
reckoned Moral Philosophy, Political Economy, Modern His¬ 
tory, General Jurisprudence, and the Laws of England, Or 
lastly, he may seek honours in Natural Sciences, including 
Anatomy, Physiology, Chemistry, Mineralogy, Botany, and 
Geology. The students who satisfy the examiners in any one 
of these four branches arc arranged in three classes in order 
of merit, iu four separate lists, and receive the degree of B, A. 
m honour men. I will only add that students in law and in 
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respective subjects, but 
A. degree, 1 shall omit 


theology ulso obtain honours in their 
ns they are nnconnectcd with the B. 
all further reference to them. 

And now I must explain to you another point of University 
history. I suppose that yon have all heard of the Senior 
Wrangler. The fame of this wonderful annual production ox 
the University of Cambridge must have reached oven to the 
furthest East, and if any one here does not know what a 
Senior 'Wrangler is, wo must say, with all due apologies, M» 
to know him, argues thyself unknown A Still, lest there should 
he any human being so benighted, 1 will explain that the 
Senior Wrangler is the man who gets the highest place m the 
Mathematical list. But why, yon will ask, is he said to wrangle ( 
Wrangling means quarrelling, what lias quarrelling to do with 
Mathematics ? The explanation is this. The present system 
uf examination is altogether of modem origin, except, as tuey 
tell us, in China, where it is said to have nourished for cen¬ 
turies. In the earliest days of European Universities a man s 
knowledge was tested not by what lie could write, hut by 
what he could say; not by making him answer, but by making 
him argue. The exercises for degrees were public disputa¬ 
tions. The moderators, or presidents in these disputations m 
each Faculty, gathered the candidates for degrees into several 
jn-oups of four. Each group consisted of one respondent and 
three opponents. Some philosophical thesis was proposed, and 
this the respondent had to maintain in a long Latin disserta¬ 
tion, against which tho opponents were expected to advance 
objections sybpgmtioally arranged, according to the rules of 
Logic. So extraordinary was the interest taken id these per¬ 
formances that at the great annual gala of the University, the 
Cmnmeneenu nt as it is called, the company, assembled lor the 
festival, devoted a whole day to the enjoyment of those dis¬ 
putations, slightly varied hv music and recitation of verses, and 
sal complacently listening for ten hours from / A. M. til! o r. w. 
Those who most distinguished themselves in such exercises 
were called wranglers or disputants: the second class senior 
uptimes, the third junior optima*: and this nomenclature hw 
remained long after written examinations have been substituted 
for tho old scholastic disputatious. The names arc limited to 
the mathematical honours, and this involves another important 
and interesting fact in the history of Cambridge studies. 
Cambridge was not always the mathematical Lmvemty pat 
<«« iww-f. Tor instance, when Milton was one oi its students, 
not a single mathematical professorship was m existence there. 
The subjects on which wranglers disputed and for which degrees 
were conferred were not mathematical, but rather connect! X 
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with literature mid philosophy, and arc often very trivial. 
Thus among the subjects of Milton's Acad on dual Exercises, 
we find the following: Whether day is hotter than myhf. In the 
ihdruvtmL of anything whatsoever, them is no remkdim mio 
fwvt matter.' Against t)& Scholastic Philosophy. Art k movo con¬ 
ducive to famum knowledge than ignorance. By Queen Eliza¬ 
beth's statutes of ISOl, it is ordered that the preporation for 
the degree of B. A. shall hist for four years, one devoted to 
Rhetoric, two to Logic, three to Philosophy, and that for three 
years afterwards the B. A. was to study Astronomy, Geometry, 
and Greek, to qualify him for the degree of M, A. But in IGbi, 
a Mathematical chair was established, and five years afterwards 
the Professor was Isaac Newton. From the day of that elec¬ 
tion, which gave Cambridge mathematics a European reputa¬ 
tion they began gradually to absorb and to expel every other 
pursuit. When the Examinations for Degrees practically super¬ 
seded the old disputations, the mathematical part was gradually 
extended over 4, 5, fi and 7 days, while the Subjects of Logic, 
Moral Philosophy, Natural Theology, and the Evidences of 
Christianity were coo fined to one day, and at last suppressed 
altogether. Thus no honours were given except for mathetnu- 
tics, atid wrangler# meant first-class men in mathematics only. 
But the mathematical despotism inherited by Newton's succes¬ 
sors, was pushed too far and was unquestionably too exclusive. 
It was felt that, invaluable as mathematical science is m an in¬ 
strument of education, it is not the only instrument. Yet it was 
not thought desirable to dilute the mathematical honours by mi 
infusion of other subjects. It was better to reward separately 
proficiency in separate branches* In 1824, classical honours 
were instituted; in 1851 honours ill moral and natural sciences. 
But the old traditional name of Wrangler rfeftmined with the 
original mathematical list, which had inherited the importance 
of the ancient disputations. Men distinguished in the other 
branches were to bo called simply first class men. I will only 
add to my account of the intellectual career of a Cambridge 
student, that after he has taken his degree, the next great ob¬ 
ject is to be a fellow of his College. Xu the smaller Colleges, 
the men most distinguished in University bon ours are elected 
fellows, without further examination : at Trinity they are chosen 
by a trial of considerable difficulty, in Classics, Mathematics, 
Moral Sciences, and History, and there is no more anxious 
moment iu the University career, than when at 9 o'clock on an 
October morning a candidate is waiting to receive the news, 
whether he % or is not, the happy recipient of this desired and 
lucrative distinction. From the general body of sixty follows, 
the tutors and officers of the College are chosen by the muster/ 
v 2 


those who are not thus employed either remain at Cambridge* 
devoting themselves to study mid private tuition, or else go out 
into the world and use their fellowships as moans of support 
during their first professional difficulties* Till the recent 
alterations all fellowships were terminated by marriage, but a 
considerable alleviation of this restriction lias now been per¬ 
mitted* 

Buo 1 would not leave you under the impression, that the 
influence of an English University is only exercised through 
its lectures and examinations, You see that the student, whose 
course we have traced to his B* A* degree, literally devotes to 
it throe years of his life. He leaves his father and mothers 
house, and goes to live at Cambridge* In exchange for the in¬ 
fluence of his parents, homo, and family, he receives that of his 
teachers, his College, his friends and companions* A sitting- 
room and a bod-room are assigned to him as his castle, and 
there he makes almost his first experience of life, with its 
various details of house-keeping, of society, of independent 
action, and'h ums what are the privileges and responsibilities 
of being his own master* He is united to his College by the 
ties of common interests, common amusements, common stu¬ 
dies, and a common worship; he meets his companions almost 
daily in chapel, in hall, at lecture, in the debut ing society, in 
walks, in rides, or on the river, or in the cricket field; the same 
tries slightly relaxed, unite him with the students of other Col¬ 
leges in the University ; he chooses some for a closer and life¬ 
long friendship ; he is constantly brought into contact with man 
of dispositions and experiences differing from his own, hi this 
way his knowledge is increased, his tastes are developed, his 
moral and intellectual powers are more and mote called forth* 
Doubtless under such process he is brought into contact with 
much evil But this is the law by which God governs the 
world. As human nature now is, goodness does not consist in 
ignorance but in victory : it is not God J s will that we should be 
kept from all temptation, but that we should have strength and 
power to conquer temptations : without dahjjer there can be no 
courage, without the risk of falling no tried strength*. It is 
only by contact with evil that we can learn self-government 
and self-control, and it is the peculiar excellence and wisdom 
of English education* that in accordance with God's Jaw Us dif¬ 
ferent stages furnish a gradual preparation and discipline for 
meeting and conquering it. So says one of our poets, 

* Lord, with what oare hast thou begirt Us round ! 

Parents first atmson us - t ffieu h c Uuol - ni lists rs 

Deliver m to Jaws t ' 1 

and then tlie boy comes forth from the strict discipline anil 
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control of school* to prepare for the duties and struggles of 
after life; he quits ft course of reading and occupation m which 
almost every part was assigned to him by his master* and 
enters on a stage of greater freedom* being left more to his 
judgement in the regulation of his studies and the control of Ms 
conduct. Thus he is intended to learn what it is to “ look before 
and alter/ 1 and by a foretaste of the difficulties and safeguards 
of life* he ferns how to extricate himself from one and to a,vail 
himself of the other. According to a very common and obvi¬ 
ous division of 1mman nature, mao is composed, (1) one of the 
horfy, including under that name not only his material organi¬ 
zation, but all the appetites, passions and sensations which result 
from it, (2) of the min cl or intellect, and (8) of the undy ing 
spirit or reason by which he is raised above this visible life and 
may enter into communion with God. A division not unlike 
this may be found in the most beautiful and imaginative of all 
philosophical works, the Republic- of Plato, and something of the 
same kind,.only with a deeper and more spiritual significance, is 
sanctioned by the Apostle Paul, when he prays God that lbs 
converts may be preserved “ blameless in body, mid and spi* it.** 
We w II not enter into the matter minutely now, nor attempt to 
define too accurately the frontier line which divides one part of 
human nature from another, or to discriminate between the 
exact influences which act on each, or the manner in which, 
they intersect. I will only generally say, that such a classifica¬ 
tion leads to practical consequences of grave importance. For 
instance, with reference to the very subject now before up, if edu¬ 
cation moans the training of the whole man, the “fashioning of 
ail the pa rts of our nature for the vory ends whi ch God designed 
for them, the teaching our understandings to know the highest 
truth, the teaching our affections to love the highest good,”* 
it is plain that the infusion of knowledge is but one part of it, 
that a great school, a College, a University, is bound to teach, to 
train , to educate, not the understanding only*but th e body and the 
Spirit also. And certainly, though no human institution is able 
perfectly to carry out this idea, yet the English Universities do 
with hearty endeavour profess, and in a great measure and in a 
vast number of cases accomplish, this triple Mission of educat¬ 
ing the body, intellect, and the spirit. How they attempt to 
train and discipline the mtellect I have just explained. And now 
shall I before I end try to tell you what is done at Cambridge for 
the body and the spirit ? The subject would be very incomplete 
if I did not, and therefore I will read to you an extract from a 
popular modern story, f containing a description of a University 

* Arnold, Vol. V. 

i Hughes'* Tom tiro mi at Oxford. 



boat race, which is perhaps the most chameteristic of all gym¬ 
nastic amusements* I have already given you a quotation 
which shows that Tennyson at .least thought it so, and recollects 
it as the type of them all. Though Oxford nnd Cambridge are 
each situated on a river, yot these rivers are so narrow'that it 
would be difficult for one-eight oared boat to pass another in a 
race* Hence a system has been devise* 1 which is called bump* 
%ntj : the boats instead of starting abreast, are placed at the 
beginning of a race one behind the other, at short intervals, in 
a certain "order, and tho victory consists, not m one boat pass¬ 
ing another, hut in touching some part with its bow. After 
this feat is accomplished, the successful boat proceeds, mi the 
next racing evening, to try to effect another bmnp, thereby 
gaining another place on the list; and to he first of all, ( head 
of the river/' as it is called, is an honor as much coveted by 
the Colleges as the senior wranglership itself- Here then is 
an account of a race between the boats of two Colleges on the last 
evening of the reason, when the headship of the river is finally 
decided for that year, the names, or at least all but one, being 
fictitious but the actual scene just that which may be witness¬ 
ed on any racing night at Oxford or Cambridge, the pluck, 
the earnest endeavour, tho resolution, the steadiness oi purpose, 
the intense excitement both among the combatants and the 
crowd watching tho struggle from the bank, being most accu¬ 
rately pictured* You are to understand that the two Colleges 
are supposed to be called St- Ambrose's and Oriel, 1 halt Miller is 
the steeror or coxswain of the St* Ambrose boat, tha t Tom and 
Hardy arc actors in the conflict, Urysdalo a spectator of it, 
and that a view halloa/' tneaus a cheer given with tho ut most 
force of a mart's lungs. u After a few moments of breathless 
hush on the bank, the last gun is fired, and they are off The 
old scene of triad excitement ensues, only tenfold more intense 
as almost the whole interest of the races is to night concentrat¬ 
ed on the two head boats and their fate. Both make a beaut i¬ 
ful start 5 in the first dash the St. Ambrose puce tells, and they 
gain their boat's length before ursfc winds fail, and then they 
settle down for a long steady effort. Both crews are rowing 
comparatively steady, reserving themselves for the tug of war 
above* Miller's face is decidedly hopeful; ho shows no sign 
indeed, but you can see that he feels that to-day the boat 
fo full of life, and that he can call on his crew with hopes of an 
answer. Hia well trained eye detects that while both crews 
are at full stretch, his own is gaining inch by inch on Oriel. 
Tho gain is scarcely perceptible to him even; from the bank it 
is dpte imperceptible, but there it is, he is surer and surer of 
it, as one after another the willow a arc left behind* ,*,Now there 
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is no mistake about it, St. Ajabroso’s boat is creeping up slow¬ 
ly but surely. The bout’s length lessens to 40-feet, to 30 feet, 
surely and steadily lessens. But the race 1 b np^.lost yet, -.>0 
feet is a abort space enough to look at on the water, bub a good 
bit to pick up toot by foot in the fast two hundred yards ot a 
desperate struggle. ‘ There stands the winning po^t dose 
ahead, all but won. The distance lessens and lessens still, but, 
the Oriel crew stick steadily and gallantly to their woi k, ant 
flight every meb of distance to tiio Inst* the 0rielite3 on the 
bank, who are rushing along sometimes in the water, ft otne tunes 
tint, hoarse, furious, madly alternating between hope and oangei, 
have no reason to bo ashamed of a man in the crew* Another 
iihmite and it will he over one way or another* livery man in 
both crews is now doing hia best, and no mistake ; tell me 
which boat holds the most men, who can do better than their 
best at a pinch, who will risk a broken blood vessel, and 1 wnl 
tell you how it, will end. * Hard pounding, gentlemen, let m 
see who will pound longest V the Duke of Wellington m report¬ 
ed to have said at the Battle of Waterloo, and he won. Is 
there a man of that temper in either crew to night ? I f so, now 
is ids time* For both coxswains have called on their men lor the 
last effort : Miller is whirling the tassal of his right, hand tiller 
rope round his head like a weary little lunatic : from the towing 
path, from Christ Church meadow, from the rows of punts, irom 
the clustered tops of the barges, comes a roar of encourage¬ 
ment and applause, and the baud, unable to resist ,ue impul-o, 
breaks with a crash into the tune of the ,b>% If wruj B a-knmn. 
The Hr * Ambrose stroke is glorious* Tom had an atom oi go 
still left iu the very back of his head, and this mo months heard 
Dry siMe's "view holloa” above nil the dm; it, seemed to gwo 
him a lift, and other men besides in the boat, for in another six 
strokes the gap is lessened, and St* Ambrose has crept up to ton 
feet, and now to five the stern of the Oriel* \\ ecks afterwards 
Hardy confided to Tom that when he heard that view holloa, 
he seemed to feel t he muscles of his arms and legs turn into stool, 
and did more work in the last twenty strokes than in any other 
part in the earlier part of the race* An Her fifty yards and 
Oriel is safe, but the look on their Captain's face is so ominous 
that their coxswain dances over his shoulder* The bow cl u * 
Ambrose is within two feet of their rudd t. It is a moment 
for desperate expedients. He lulls his left tiller rope suddenly, 
thereby carrying the stern of his own boat out of the hne of 
fit. Ambrose's and calls on his crew once more ; they respond 
gallantly yet, but the rudder is against them for a, moment, aud 
the boat drags* St* Ambrose's overlaps* * A bump, a bump , 
shout the Ambrosians on shore, * How on, row on, screams 
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Miller. He Ims not yet felt the electric shock, anil knows lie will 
miss his hump, if the young ernes slacken fora moment A young 
coxswain would have gone on making shots at the stern of the 
Oriel boat, and so have lost. A bump now and no mistake; and 
the bow of St* Ambrose boat jama the oar of the Oriel stroke, 
and the two pass tlic winning-post with the swing that was on 
them when the bump was made. So bare a shave was it. To 
describe the scene on the bank is beyond roe* It was a burly 
burly of delirious joy.” 

It- may be said perhaps that if this is a specimen of the way 
in which athletic sports are carried on at pool bridge and 
Oxford, if a College is in (£ delirious joy* 3 at the success of its 
boat* if a man is ready to break a blood-vessel in order to 
win, the whole thing is exaggerated, strength and energy are 
wasted on a worthless object, and further (in which objection 
there would be a nearer approach to truth), that such a state of 
mind and feeling is scarcely consistent with the chastened so¬ 
briety inculcated by every moral teacher whose lessons are 
worth our attention, and by Christian teachers more than any. 
No doubt all struggles for distinction, whether in an empire, 
a Church, a class list, or a gymnastic contest, require to bo 
carefully watched, lest they merely minister to ambition or 
vanity, to the desire of applause, of money, or of power, and 
occupy m undue place iu our thoughts and aspirations. But 
still we shall do well to remember that whatever we undertake 
should be done thoroughly, or not undertaken at all; that God 
lias given us no faculties and powers which Ho did not mean us 
to exercise, and* improve, and use in IT is service ; that the 
spirit which wins a Cambridge boat race is the same spirit 
which has won for England her place among the nations, for 
such exorcises are not merely intended for the physical deve¬ 
lopment of the outward frame, but for replacing selfishness, 
and indolence and the love of ease, by energy and active reso¬ 
lution. But after all the true remedy against the evil of excite¬ 
ment and ambition and self-conceit is not to be found hi 
crippling or holding back any of our euorgies, but in develop¬ 
ing all in their duo proportion* And this brings mo at length 
to the last subject with which I shall trouble you to-night. 

From a scene of vehement excitement and an animated dis¬ 
play of bodily life and strength, it may appear au abrupt and 
almost irreverent change to pass suddenly to the quiet region 
of calm spiritual contemplation, of the soul's growth in piety, 
and in the knowledge of God. Yet the transition will illus¬ 
trate the point on which X have just been speaking. If we 
believe that both body and spirit are God's creation, that the 
doe cultivation of both are in accordance with Hus wifi, there 





ought to be no incongruity in passing from Hin one to the 
other, Taxless indeed the training of the body is defiled by 
coarseness and selhiiuliLlgence. But there are two difficulties 
which occur to me in turning to this the concluding and loftiest 
part of my subject. The first is, that the training of nmu'a 
immortal spirit depends on such numerous and subtile and 
varied influences, some indeed tangible and visible* and some 
imperceptible, like the wind, of which the sound is heard, 
though we cannot tell whence it comes and whither it goes, 
that to give anything like a systematic account of this educa¬ 
tion of the spirit is quite impossible. The other i a that here, 
for the first time since 1 began to speak, my hearers and I are 
not on common ground. Were 1 to toll you of the outward 
means and apparatus, as it wore, by which Cambridge tries to 
fulfil this its highest mission, and speak to you about services 
in the various college chapels, sermons, and theological lec¬ 
tures, X should not only be entering on subjects necessarily 
unsuited for this place and audience, but I should after all only 
be standing on the threshold of the subject, for it is possible to 
understand all mysteries and all knowledge, and yet to be with¬ 
out the one grace which is tho end and object of all true reli¬ 
gious teaching. Perhaps therefore it will be safer instead of 
attempting what is so difficult, merely to give you a very short 
sketch of one chapter in Cambridge history, in order to show 
how spiritual influences have been brought to bear on tho 
education of the place, 

Towards the end of the last century, a miserable cloud of 
deadness and torpor, of unbelief and selfish worldliness, came 
over English Christianity. Earnest religion was decried as 
fanaticism, the teaching of the Xew Testament was denied, or 
overlooked, or explained away. Immorality followed upon 
iiToiigion, and canker seemed preying upon the life of England, 
Man nd holy men dually raised up one after an¬ 

other by God's providence to stay this terrible disease, and in 
the year 1779, an Eton boy named Charles Simeon was admit¬ 
ted as a scholar of the magnificent foundation of King's College* 
lie was brought by Cod's blearing to a strong and vivid con- 
cep ti o n of C hr is 1 h;\ i i tn i i li, and he reso 1 v e d to do vo fce his 1 i ffe 
and al) his powers* to the spread of that truth first over his 
University, and through the University over England, and the 
world, in duo time ho became fellow of his college and was 
ordained a minister of the English Church, but his strict 
rules of life, firm and uncompromising opposition to all evil, 
and devotion to the service of Him whom he had deliberately 
chosen us hb- Muster, exposed him to ol loquy, ridicule, and 
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persecution. On one occasion bis church doors were locked 
against him, to prevent liim from preaching. The services at 
winch lie officiated were interrupted by the grossest insults. 
Stones were thrown at tlie windows, every effort was made to 
hinder undergraduates from attending his ministry. J ho term 
Siuuxmiia was used as >■ word of reproach and contempt^ and a 
man to whom the nickname was affixed, could entertain bat 
little hopes of n successful career in the pursuit of this world's 
advantages. But nothing could shako Simeon from his resole- 
l ion to bear testimony in his teaching* to all that was true, and 
in his life to all that was good. Opposition was overborne by 
the constancy of his purpose and the consistency of his huh- 
nnss. He soon exercised a mawellotis influence on Cambridge* 
Crowds of students attended hi a Church on Son days, and his 
rooms in Ring's College, where he lectured on the Holy Scrip¬ 
tures on Fridays, Men, trained under his teachings wont forth 
from Cambridge into England, into tlie Colonies, into India. 
Through his influence this country was blest by the labours v of 
David Brown, Thomas Thomason, Flenry Martyn, and Bishop 
Oorrie* Year by year an increasing number of University 
men acknowledged that they owed to him even their ownsclves* 
And when in tlie y ear 1836, he who bad served Cod faithfully 
in Cambridge for half a century was called away from earth to 
share his Master's glory, all classes seemed to vie with each 
other in doing honour to his memory, 1 well remember his 
funeral It was on a dull rainy November day, at which sea¬ 
son in Rug! and the ground is strewed with the fallen leaver, and 
fJI nature seems sorrowful, that the long procession oi heads 
of Colleges, professors, tutors, doctors, masters and under¬ 
graduate followed the coffin into the glorious chapel of King's, 
where his weeping parishioners were waiting to receive it. 
There, amidst the sublime prayers and loving benedictions of 
the English liturgy, alternating with the solemn music of the 
peal mg organ, it was lowered into the grave beneath the an¬ 
cient groined roof of the grandest of academical buildings, with 
the richly coloured windows, the most gorgeous in England, 
casting their gleaming lights upon the pavement and the im¬ 
mense crowd of mourners. The spontaneous attendance of the 
whole University at the funeral was the expression of the effect 
which Simeon had produced on its very heart. Remember 
that the tribute was paid by a body of men whose natural 
tendency is torosorvu its highest honours for intellectual emi¬ 
nence, to one whose life among them had been exclusively 
devoted to spiritual labours. So true is God's word, written in 
one of our sacred books, “ Them that hmrntr me I unit hmwur, 
4 t?uJ they that despise me r shall he lightly esteemed/ 1 
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Such then, my friends, tm some of the various influences to 
which the English boy who becomes a member of tho great 
University of Cambridge is subjected, before ho is allowed to 
leave it as the Englishman thoroughly furnished to fulfil the 
duties of a Christian citizen It is not hard for us to draw the 
lessons and apply the parallel, and to notice what are the dif¬ 
ferences and wbat are tho resemblances with your own Univer¬ 
sity of Calcutta. The resemblances are dear. Both are great 
national institutions, both seek to (it the youth of the nation 
for usefulness and honour. Nor are the differences less strik¬ 
ing, Of Cambridge the origin was humble, it was the work 
of a few poor Christian brothers* slowly and spontaneously 
developed. Calcutta sprang into being in a single day by tho 
decree of the supreme power of the state, Cambridge is now 
amply furnished with large independent endowments, C alcutta, 
as it was created by the will, so it depends for its existence on 
the bounty of Government. Again, Cambridge engrosses to 
itself all the functions of education, it not only governs, regu¬ 
lates, examines, and rewards, but actually teaches. Calcutta 
only undertakes to test and recompense proficiency, while it 
leaves the work of instruction to independent schools and 
colleges, having no corporate or necessary connection with 
itsolfi These are the differences which He upon the Surface, 
but the radical and, at present, irreconcileable distinction is, 
that Cambridge educates and disciplines tho whole man ? Cal¬ 
cutta must of necessity, as things are now, only attempt to 
train the intellect. 1 am not not of those who think that this is 
an unimportant task, or quo which we can safely or lawfully 
neglect, because we cannot do more. On the contrary I agree 
entirely with a wise old Greek, i{ That iu some cases they are 
fools who know not that the half i more than the whole/' and 
as a loyal senator arid fellow of your University, I desire to do 
all that in me lies to increase its efficiency, to enlarge its her¬ 
ders, and strengthen its stakes, within its allotted province. 
But I do think it most important that wo should all perceive 
and acknowledge that the work, in t ho form which it«now 
necessarily assumes, is and must he imperfect. Y ou Indians 
and we Englishmen arc unable as yet to agree upon tho way 
ui which the deficiency can bo supplied, for the gulf cannot bo 
bridged over between those who have aud those who have not 
the Christian's faith and hope. But wo may all assert the truth 
that a merely intellectual training is only a partial develop¬ 
ment of man; we may all acknowledge the supremacy of the 
spirit and conscience and reason, though we may not ad recog- 
inze the heaven-sent remedy for their degradation, and the 
only sure moans of enlightening their blindness. p We may all 
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share the poet's desire that oiir nature may bo brought back to 
ilod's ideal,— 


Lot knowledge grow from more to more 
But more of mei'tode in ua dwell, 

- That mind arid soul, according well. 

May make one music, od before j 

even though we cannot all a* yet dUceirn the Divine Hand 
’which can alo ne change the discord into harmony * 


ON THE RELATION 


BBTTYEEH Tllf; 

HINDU AND BUDDHISTIC SYSTEMS OF PHILOSO¬ 
PHY AND THE LIGHT WHICH THE HISTORY 
OF THE ONE THROWS ON THE OTHER.* 

1 

BY 

THE HEY, KRISHNA MOIIANA BANEBJEA, 

rttOFUSSOK, BISHOPS COLLEGE 


Indian philosophy may be considered under t\\ o great hcadfr, 
BrahmimcaJ and Buddhistic, The Byahminicalis that which 
does not, at least openly, contravene the authority of the Veda 
and the supremacy of the Brahminieal order* The Buddhistic 
is that, which professes to be indifferent to the authority of the 
V eda and the institution of' caste. The former is subdivided 
into six schools, popularly' called the Sha<f-ilarafana. On the 
subdivisions of the latter, it is difficult to hazard a confident 
assertion, Buddhists are widely scattered over the surface of 
Asia, representing nations, kingdoms, and languages, which 
have been but insufficiently explored. The testimony of the 
Brahmins cannot here be implicitly relied on, it being the tes¬ 
timony of enemies, Mr. Hodgson has given a few names on 
the authority of native scholars at Khatmandoo, and that may 
be considered an authentic account of Buddhistic teaching in 
Nepaiih He mentions the Swdhhdbika& f the Prdjni&as; tho 
AistoarikaB, the Kdrvii^m } the Ydtmkos. j am not aware that 
the Buddhists of China, Ceylon, Burmah, and tho Indo-Chinese 
countries have subdivided themselves into schools, Th# do 
not appear to have speculated much on debatable grounds in 
their system,—'but have rather laboured after practical deve¬ 
lopments of tho sentiments which gave rise to their Society, 
mid to consolidate their teaching, 

# a few sentences in thin Lecture will he found identical with certain pas¬ 
sages in the author's M Dialogues on the Hindu Philosophy ” which was still 
in the presa at the time the Lecture was delivered, but has Nfetbocn published* 
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The s lx schools of Brahmiuical philosophy have also rami- 
fled into other subdi-vision3 and sects. The relation of the 
Greater to the creation as me abated in the Vedant, for in- 
stance, is held variously not only by Yednntists proper, but 
also by Bli&gavatas, Ramanujas, Ramauandis, and others, who, 
receiving the doctrine of the Brahma Sutras as to tire pro¬ 
duction of the universe from Brahma and its resolution into 
Him, enter into conflicting speculations on the nature of His 
and the world* s existence. 

The six schools of Bran m inical philosophy are the Nyfiya and 
Vais'esbika, the Sdnkhya and Toga, the Mimdnsd and Vedanta, 
I have put thorn in pairs, because each bears so much resem¬ 
blance to its match, that the six schools may, by further 
generalization, be classified into three—the Nyuya, the Sun- 
khya, ami the VerMuta. 

Of the founders of the three first named schools, nothing or 
next to nothing is known for certain. We cannot- venture to 
identify them with any historical or even mythical characters* 
Tradition attributes to a Rtshi of the name of Gotama, the 
foundation of the Kyiiya. Nothing is, however, said as to his 
personality. There are in the Vedas and Pur&nas several per¬ 
sons named Gotaipa, But we cannot mj which, or if any of 
them, wrote the Nyfiya sntras. Buddha himself was called 
Gotama, and the fact is suggestive. We shall me by and 
bye that there is nothing in the NySya essentially opposed to 
Buddha's known teaching—nor anything iu Buddings teaching 
that is necessarily at variance with the Nydya. Nor can we 
say that Gotama was a personal name, anti not a mmame. 
The name Gotama was given to Buddha only ns mi appellative, 
expressive of his power over his senses. We cannot say that it 
was not given to the author of tho Nyaya in & similarly compli¬ 
mentary way. Our uncertainty becomes the greater, because 
we find another name applied by some writers to the author of 
the JNfy&ya—by some again to the system itself And that name 
is Akshapada. Vijn&ia Bhikshu says in the preface to his com¬ 
mentary of the 8&nkhy» ^Cn^WiTfs t 

gi ving the name Akshapada to the author of the Nyayu—which 
in the 8 arva - < larJ ana - vangra ha is called Ahihapdda Jars'ana. 
This name is by some writers considered also an i/ppollative, 
meaning, eye-foatnl* The story is that Gotama used to walk 
about in such a state of abstraction, pondering the figments of 
his system, that his ordinary eyes quite forget their office, on 
which Vishnu was so good as to plant a pair of optics in his 
feet. Hence the surname. The author of the Abkidlmna 
Ckintfenan i, h owever, gives another meaning of Akihapdda. H e 
considers it synonymous with NiUyayika, the etymology of 
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which is thus explained in the SuMa-muhtd-mahdrnava, 'StrSM 
f3fC*tt^<S <n?5TC?‘l U1 ■'TWTC5 357tlttS 'SW^TtlR I _ 

The name and personality of the founder of' ilie Tfaitfesftifoi 
school arc involved in still greater obscurity. This school in¬ 
culcates what is called the atomic doctrine. Those who are 
opposed to that doctrine., give the nick-name of or 

/orders on small particles, to the followers of this school. Wo 
’are told that the school was founded hy a Rishi of the name of 
Kanaka, but as the word Kandda is synonymous with 
and moans <z Jccd>'f o /i Kitiotl the name, if the Rishi 

really bore it in life, must have been given him, not on the 
day of the n-pr<FV[‘l by liis friends, but sometime after he be¬ 
came a teacher of philosophy, by liis enemies. Kfmada was 
evidently a nickname invented by opponents, and accepted by 
friends, and there is no other tradition or legend as to the real 
name of the author of the Vais'eshika sntras. 

Kapila, the reputed author of the Sankhya sntras, is a well- 
known mythological character. It was he who had reduced 
tlio sixty’ thousand sons of King Sugara to ashes, and who 
still has a sacred shrine at Uanga S%ara, Rut wo arc uot 
allowed so easily to settle the paternity of the Sankhya. There 
is another Kapila mentioned in one of the Upanishads, and 
Sankara chary a tclis us we have no right to attribute the pater¬ 
nity of the Saftkhya to either of them, because the word 
Kapila has other meanings iti the Sanscrit language and may 
simply he an appellative—-and the middhists add to our con¬ 
fusion by speaking of another Kupiin. still, one of their old 
Bodhisats, after whom the birthplace of their founder was 
called Kiipilm-vasfu, or the town of Kapila. Wamre according¬ 
ly left in great perplexity, not knowing whom to consider the 
founder of the Sankhya school. 

The Yoga is attributed to a Rishi of the name of Patanjali. 
If this was the same person who wrote the Mahnbhaahya, or 
the great commentary on die sutras of Fanini, wo cannot say 
we know nothing of him. Professor Go! detacher lias by a very 
ingenious criticism settled the date of that work.* This nmy 
throw considerable light on Sanscrit chronology, for it takes 
off the charm of high antiquity from the name of Yyasa, tlio 
reputed author of the Purarias, who also wrote a commentary 
on the Yoga sntras. 

The name and personality of the two remaining schools are 
not involved in the obscurity which hangs over the first three. 
Jaiutini the author of the Miniansa was a pupil of Vyasa tlio 
author of the Brahma sutras or the Vedanta, 'file same Vyasa 
was the supposed author not only of the Mahabbaratn but 
* See liifi Introduction to the Minima Katya Sutras. 





nho of the Puranas, and the compiler of tlie Veda* lie was 
otherwise called Krishna 'Dwaipay&ua. Perhaps his real name 
was Krishna* He was called Vyasa because he was the 
compiler of the Vedas, and ha was sun aimed Dw ip any ana 
because of the not very delicate story of his birth. Ho was 
the son of the Bishi Parasara and of the fisherwoman Mat&ya- 
ijandhcu 

Of the six schools of Brahminical philosophy already named, 
the Nyaya, with the Voisfeshifca as Its appendage, is. most care¬ 
fully cultivated in Bengal, The Raja Krishna Chandra Roy, the 
founder cl the noble family which is still the glory of Kish- 
naghur, was one of the greatest patrons of Hindoo learning 
in this part of India* Ho established the College of pundits 
at Nuddea to which all Hindoos tau concedes tho palm of supe¬ 
riority for its cultivation of the Ntjdya suntra* But the Nyiiya 
sagtra, as studied by contemporary native scholars, comprises but 
a small portion of the original teaching of Gofcama or Xanadu* 
Gotama divided his work into sixteen topics of which, Pramana 
or proof was but one* Tins pramana again was subdivided 
into four divisions, *£5T^ or Perception, or Inference, 

igvjsrpr or Analogy, and or Affirmation. It m anmnana or 
inference to which the modem students of the Nyuya may bo 
said almost to confine their attention. They study accord¬ 
ingly but one sixty-fourth part of what Go tarn & taught—and 
this of course they study deeply* The subject in itself is one 
of the most interesting to which a scholar can direct his atten¬ 
tion. It involves logic, and the Aristotelian syllogism—though 
the Bmh mini cal anumanei or Inference is not identical with 
that syllogism* Inference is a pramana in Gobi rail. Pramana 
means an instrument of 'pra/ma* flUTUP 2|VT^ Prama 

again means accurate knowledge— I is thus 

defined, 'S^f% srsfTsK- To attribute to a thin$ that 

which is in it is accurate knowledge. The object of armmaiut 
therefore is not merely to test the correctness of a certain con¬ 
clusion or to detect logical fallacies—but to investigate the 
premises 1 hem selves so as to attribute to a thing precisely that 
which is in it. The anmnmui of the ijfytMjayikas involves 
therefore both the inductive and the deductive processes* 
There may bo a great deal in i heir speculations admitting of 
improvements—a great deal that may be simplified without 
loss or damage,-—hut these unassisted speculations of Bengal 
pundits for the last century display much acuteness, and cer¬ 
tainly contain the elements of a sound system of Logie, that 
may stand in rivalry with most that Europe has produced be¬ 
tween the era of Aristotle and that of a Mill aud riir William 
Hamilton, 




Bat n s I have already observed the Nyuya of Nuddea is found¬ 
ed on a very small portion of Gotanm's aphorisms, and does not 
ileal at all with his psychology and system of the Universe, His 
views on these points are comprised in his 2d Sutra* Ho says 

^^c?T4?rtntcir 

i ff Pain, Birth, Activity, Fault, False notionB,—-on the 
successive annihilation of these in turn there is the annihila¬ 
tion of the one before it—and thence of beatitude.” 

That is to say on the annihilation of False notions, there is the 
annihilation of Fault—on its annihilation, the annihilation of 
Activity—on its annihilation, again, is the annihilation of Birth 
or IVansmigration— m& on release from Transmigration is the 
annihilation of Pain—which is Supreme Felicity. The points 
to be especially noticed here arc his views of Activity and 
Birth. The one he defines to bo the initiation of speech, under¬ 
standing, and corporeal existence. St 
And this he reckons a fault gpnnrl;«Wi cfrms'the removal 
of which, by obviating the necessity of Transmigration, procures 
supreme Felicity. That is to say, if you desire Supremo 
Felicity, you must get rid of your activity, and thereby of 
the bondage of Birth. 

Birth again he declares to be an essential evil* f^f^%f<rr<W 
<^T*rte I Jt becomes inevitable when you 

have activity. For activity leads to actions from which proceed 
Dhrnna and Adhanna or merit and demerit. If you do ill you 
must be subject to transmigration to endure your punishment. 
If yon do well, you must still be born after death and lead an 
embodied life to enjoy your reward. Both are ills—both 
are sore troubles* To enjoy reward is as great" a pain as to 
Buffer punishment. And herein is your perplexity, you can de¬ 
cline your reward no more than yon can evade your punish¬ 
ment." Nor can you escape from the predicament, by doing 
nothing —for that would bo tho neglect of the duties of your 
calling to which a penalty is attached, Such neglect is itself 
mlhanm and must entail punishment. You must discharge 
your duty. But you must discharge it in such away as to 
merit no reward, and thereby escape transmigration. That is 
the way which the author proposes to explain in his work. 

Now escape from transmigration means not only cessation 
of embodied existence, but also cessation of intellectual exist¬ 
ence. In a state of supreme felicity you not only cease to see 
and hear, but also to think and feed. Tho soul when it is no 
longer subject to birth remains without body, without senses, 
and without mind . And that is the state of supreme felicity. 
What can bo the meaning of such existence, and how such exist¬ 
ence differ from non-existence it is not for mo to explain. But 
Y 



existence with body end mind, or sensuous existence, is unhesi¬ 
tatingly pronounced to be dukha or trouble. 

In this opinion, the -NyAya, the Sankhya, imd the Vedanta 
are consentient. They all declare that sensuous existence with 
body and mind is an essential evil, and that our only remedy 
is to get rid of the necessity of transmigration the best way 
we cam 

The Vedanta has an additional opinion of life and the world* 
in which the Ny&ya and the Sankhya do not acquiesce. The 
Vedant pronounces the uni verse to be a mere phantom—"ft 
maya—a more shadow without substance. Its opinion of the 
evils of sensuous life is therefore still stronger. It represents 
the world as the great tormentor of the soul, which, impatient 
of its sufferings, has recourse to the professor of true spiritual 
science, with the same haste and eagerness with which a man* 
with Jus head on fire* runs into a pool of water, , sftraifif®T3rt 

a# r- 

lire question which meets ns at this point is when and how 
did the Brahmimcal mind persuade itself that intelligent end 
active existence is an essential evil and that real felicity con¬ 
sists in a state of emancipation from body and mind, when it 
can neither think nor act. When and how did it begin to 
look upon the world as a mere phantom—a shadow-—a sm 
or lunar appearance in the water—Such doctrines are not 
naturally suggested by external phenomena. Under what in¬ 
fluence, andcr what impulse then did the Hindu mind enter¬ 
tain them ? 

When the Brahmans first settled on bie fertile plains of 
Hindustan they were far from pronouncing the world to be 
n phantom, or sensuous life to b© an essential evil. In their 
earliest literature, tb© Mantras of the Veda, we do not bc© 
traces of any such doctrine. Every thing is there natural- 
nothing transcendental. Wq see hymns and prayers addressed 
to divinities. The objects prayed for are all objects of sensu¬ 
ous enjoyment and sensuous conception* Offspring* cattle, 
lauds, houses, such are the boons which the gods are requested 
to bestow on their votaries* No impatience of Hie—no de¬ 
scription of the world as an assemblage of evils— much less 
as a mere phantom 07* may a —no aspirations after release from 
existence with body and mind are found there. 

Nor do we descry any decided advance toward the trains- 
cert dental i sm of the Shad-da rs 'ana# in th & Bra ha an as of t h © 
Vedas. Hindu Society was then regularly formed-—the institu¬ 
tion of caste was matured—the Brahmins were recognized as 
the repositories of learning, and ministers for the performance of 
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rites and ceremonies, Rides had been formed for their initia¬ 
tion in theology. The learned among them were teachers of 
their order. Young Brahmins would be brought up in the 
houses of their preceptors-—tlioir They would take 

lessons on the Vedas. Inquisitive pupils would be allowed to 
ask questions on speculative science, and communicative tutors 
would resolve their duubfcs. In these conferences between 
teachers and pupils, metaphysical questions would be naturally 
debated. The prospects of the soul after death would often 
become the subject of catechetical instruction. But these in¬ 
structions and speculations m far as they appear from the 
Brahmanas had nothing decidedly transcendental in therm 
They were for the most part ethical and ritualistic. We only 
see occasionally certain aspirations after union with the divinity, 
but these were rare and exceptional. Wo also mark a tendency 
toward identifying the universe and deified personifications 
with the Supreme Brahma. But we do not see any absolute 
condemnation of the world, because of the evils of disease and 
death. We do not see ib denounced as an assemblage of 
essential evils incapable of remedy. We do not notice any 
impatience of life and embodied existence. We do not hear 
of the necessity of getting rid of transmigrations. We are 
not told that supreme felicity consists in the separation of the 
soul from body and mind, or that the functions of body and 
mind inevitably lead to misery. We do not learn that prwvfitU 
or activity is an evil in itself—or that our chief good can only 
be found in a state m which the soul will bo deprived of its 
capacities of thought, feeling and action. 

The transcendental notions which are now the fundamental 
principles of Hindu philosophy, had no existence m the Man¬ 
tras and Brakmanas. When, then, were they first broached, 
by whom, and how ? 

" Reserving for a few moments the question as to what extent 
the Upaiiishads are calculated to throw light on the point just 
mooted, I will now turn to the rise of Buddhistic philosophy. 
Notwithstanding its subdivision into schools, and its roc tension 
over countries peopled by races, differing in language, manners, 
customs, and politics, the system has preserved a wonderful 
uniformity in nil its conspicuous points through the lapse of 
centuries. The traditions of all Buddhistic communities, 
though separated by thousands of miles and having no earthly 
ties to induce intercommunication, agree in attributing to Sakya 
Singha, otherwise called Buddha, Bodhisat, Got am a, bugafci, 
&c., the prince of Kapil ft vastu, the origin uf their system. 
S&kya was the surname of the family or tribe and not the per* 
Houai designation of Buddha himself. The family is said to 
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have descended tromllisfanahu a prince of the solar line, celebrate 
od in Brabminicol legends as king of Ayodhia, and progenitor 
of Dasaratha and Kama, The following is a Tibetan legend 
on the origin of the city of Kapil avast u and the family surname 

Sakya : - t , . 

u Ikahwakn a prince of the solar dynasty cad ms 

capital at Petal a.' After the death of his first wife he marries 
again. He obtains the daughter of a king, under the conai^ 
tioLL tlmfc he shall give the throne to the son that shall be bom 
of that princess. ’ By the contrivance of the chief officers, 
to make room for the young prince to succession, the king 
orders the expulsion of his lour sons. 

« They, taking their own Bisters with them, and accompanied 
by a great multitude, leave Pot a] a, go towards tho Himalaya, 
and reaching the bank of the Bhogiratlii river settle there, 
not far from the hermitage of Kapila the liiahh ana live m 
huts made of the branches of trees. They live there on hunt¬ 
ing; and sometimes they visit the hermitage of Kapiia the 
Rig hi. lie observing them to look very ill, asks them why 
they wore so pale. .1 bey tell him how much they suffer on 
account of their restraint or continence. He advises them to 
leave their own uterine sisters, and to take themselves (to wife) 
such as arc not born, of the same mother with them. j) 
great Hishi! said the princes, is it convenient for us to do 
this ¥ /J £< Yes, Sirs, answered the Itishi, banished princes may 
act in this way/* Therefore, taking for n rule the advice i f tho 
Rishi, they do accordingly, and cohabit with their non-u Lor mo 
sisters, and have many children by them. The noise of them 
being inconvenient to the ljtishi in his meditation, ho w>hes 
to change his habitation. But they beg him to remain m ms 
own place, and to design for them any other ground. 1 to 
therefore marks them out the place where they should build a 
town : since tho ground was given by Kapila, they called tho 
new city Kapilavastu. 

At PoteJa tho king Jkshwaku Vimdhaka, recollecting that 
be had four sons, asks his officers, what has become oi them. 
They tell him, bow for some offence his Majesty had expelled 
them, and how they had settled in the neighbourhood oi the 
Himalaya, and that they have taken their own sisters for their 
wives, and have been much multiplied- The king, being much 
surprized on hearing this, exclaims several times : Shakya 1 
Shaky a f Is it possible ! Is it possible 1 (or 0 daring I O dar¬ 
ing!) and this is the origin of the name Shakya/' 

The Singateso legend is more circumstantial as to names and 
personalities. The Ikshwaku Vimdhaka of 'Tibet is Okkaka, tho 
third of the Singalose, otherwise called Amba, He had hve 
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principal queens, one of whom HastA boro him four sons and 
five daughters. After the death of Hast a, tho king promoted 
ono of her maids to tho rank of queen and was by her per¬ 
suaded to send Hastes sous out of the kingdom, who, accord¬ 
ingly went away, as exiles, accompanied by their dve sisters. 
Wandering in quest of a site to build a new city they fall in 
with the Hishi Kapik, who was file Bodhisat of the age, and 
who was afterwards to become Gotama Buddha* Kapila had 
his habitation on a charmed spot where hires over-awed tho 
jackal, and frogs struck terror into the nfiyu or snake. This 
site he presented to the princes for the building of a town 
which he requested them to name after him. This was built 
according to the advice they received, and was called after the 
name of the Sago* The princes then said to each other, “ If 
we send to any of tho inferior kings to ask their daughters in 
marriage, it will be a dishonour to the Okkaka race; and if we 
give our sisters to their princes it will be an equal dishonour; 
it will therefore be better to stain tho purity of our relation¬ 
ship than that of our race” The eldest sister was therefore 
appointed as the queon-motber, and each of tho brothers 
took ono of the other sisters as his wife. In the course of time 
each of the queens had eight sons and eight daughters, or 
sixty-four children in all* When their lather hoard in what 
manner the princes had acted, ho thrico exclaimed, 3"^ 

cm n<nn^ 7 i cwt “ The princes are 

skilful in preserving tho purity of our race, the princes are 
exceedingly skilful in preserving the purity of our race,” 
So Mr* Hardy, from whose Manual I have taken the story, 
translates the words, but they may be more correctly rendered ; 
the princes are indeed able (SakyA)—the princesses are indeed 
v&ry aide f 

8uch was the origin of the town of Kapilavastu and of the 
tribe of Sdi ya. It is singular that the Buddhists should cherish 
a legend which assigns an incestuous origin to tho race from 
which their leader was descended, tho Tibetans slightly qualify¬ 
ing it by saying the princes only took half sisters*—while tho 
Singalese represent them as living with their uterine sisters. 
It is also singular that they should perpetuate in the surname 
of Sakya Muni, the very term which was derived from the 
darir g * mo ral impurity by m cans of \vh icli t hat trib 0 sprang. 
And it is not the less remarkable that Buddha should bear an 
appellation expressive of tho extreme jealousy of caste and 
family dignity to which his progenitors clid not scruple to 
sacrifice all other ideas of domestic virtue and propriety* 

Strange, that the very man who hit the first and strongest 
blow on tho instilutiou of caste, should bo honoured by a 
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which was coined by the surrender of matrimonial purity 
for the sake of caste. 

It was at the town of Kapil avaslu, founded by incest for 
the preservation of caste, that Buddha was bom/ the son of 
Sudhodliana and Mahatnaya* On tho fifth day Ids name was 
fixed. He was called Siddhartha* This appears to have been 
his personal designation. All other titles were either surnames 
or appellatives* 

Sndhodhana had been informed from the beginning that Sid- 
dharta would soon take to the life of an ascetic with a view to 
become Bodhis&i This had always caused uneasiness to the 
father, whose tender affection could not bear the idea of his 
beloved son passing the life of a mendicant. When tho boy 
was 12 years old the monarch assembled his Brahmins and 
asked from what cause would the child become a recluse. 
They informed the king that he would see four things—decre¬ 
pitude, disease, a dead body, and a recluse, which would induce 
him to leave the palace and retire to the forest, Tho king 
commanded that those four sights should always be kept at a 
distance from him—and that he should never be brought near 
them, With a view to preclude the possibility of those in- 
auspicious sights striking the prince 7 ® eyes, the king caused 
three palaces to be built for him, one for the summer, another 
for the rains, and the third for the winter, and guards were 
placed on all sides extending to the distance of four miles to 
prevent those dreaded objects from coming within the sight of 
the prince* 

Along with this preventive measure, the king was resolved 
that tho prince should have an accomplished and a handsome 
wife of whatever caste—for, said he, Siddhartha did not care 
for caste or family, he looked only for accomplishments, truth*, 
and righteousness. 

* fro * csftwq f \ 

s $3rt*u sr? v 

This was rather strange in a prince who bore the name of 
Sfo&jfa, though not remarkable in a character who has been 
held t o be a bitter opponent of the system of caste—but such 
indifference to that system, in questions of matrimony, was 
not peculiar to him—as may be inferred from the wide pre¬ 
valence of the mixed classes—and Menu himself has said, that 
there is no more harm in accepting an accomplished bride 
from a vile tribe, than sound learning from a junior or inferior# 
StfWWS *T¥T\ * 








An accomplished princess was found in Yasodhara, princess 
of Koli—but although the lady herself expressed her firm 
attachment to Siddharfcha, her father could not he persuaded to 
accept as his son-in-law one that was about to enter on an 
ascetic life. Yasodhara was however brought away by force 
and became the princess of Kapilavastu. Forty thousand prin¬ 
cesses were added to the zenana with a view to amuse the 
prince, and reclaim him from the melancholy mood under the 
influence of which he was desirous of renouncing his home. 

Bat all the king's precautions against his son's becoming an- 
ascetic proved unavailing, The gods themselves wore impa¬ 
tiently waiting for the happy moment when Si del hart ha would 
enter on his high calling. One day therefore when he was 
resolved to go out on a drive—and when by the king's orders 
all unseemly sights had been removed from the town—the 
gods exhibited m his %vay the appearance of a decrepit old 
man, humpbacked, with broken teeth, grey locks, wrinkled, 
leaning on a stafb and walking slowly witli tremulous steps. 
Wondering, aghast, at the Wretched spectacle, the prince in¬ 
quired of the coachman, who the person was ? u An old man, 
ray lord/' answered the coachman, (l bent down by age, his 
strength and energy gone, his senses worn out, end he him¬ 
self destitute and disabled.” Struck by the coachman's answer, 
the prince asked again. tf Is such a wretched existence pe¬ 
culiar to the race or tribe of which this unhappy person is a 
member, or is that the common lot of the whole world? Do, 
tell me the truth quickly/' 

The coachman replied : 

t( It is not a peculiar misfortune, my lord, of this poor man, 
or of his family, or country. Youth and old ago are incident 
to a ]t— UO r can your highness expect to be free from it* No 
one c&u escape decrepitude/' 

The prince was so overwhelmed with tho conception of the 
world's misery, that he immediately ordered tho coachman to 
turn the carriage homeward and ho returned in a most melan¬ 
choly mood of mind* 

When the prince on another occasion was driving out with 
a large retinue, a leper, full of sores, unable to move, and 
breathing with difficulty fell in his sight—and from the en¬ 
quiries he made of the coachman, ho concluded that disease 
was another evil to which all. were subject. A third drive 
brought him the sight of death in a similar manner, and 
another addition was made to the evils oi life in his conception, 
A fourth drive unfolded the sight of a mendicant Brahmachari 
absorbed in meditation with subdued mind and senses. 

These dreaded sights produced the effects which the Brah- 
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mins had foretold* The prince began to cry shams on life and 
existence ! Fie on youth, almost in the very gr asp of decre¬ 
pitude 1 Fio on health, soon to he overpowered by disease * 
Fie on life, running headlong into the jaws of death, 

fTODfaCW JT5rf%;StW 

^rrraTtfr 

^ f^rfre^ 

f\ r* *£?fw $1^ £f*nr*r 

His disgust with life had become so great, that oven if there 
were no disease and death, be would still, ho said, condemn it 
Eis a scene of misery and trouble, because of the five shandfuu^ 
but now that the incursions of disease and death are so inevit¬ 
able, a moment should not be lost in renouncing the whole and 
thinking of liberation, 

m ^ ^roi t;r< ^JtfV sf j' 

f%\ m ^rtfir jv 

7TT*f SfWHA 1 


He accordingly at once made his determination to renounce 
the world, but be thought it would be Ungrateful and cowardly 
to steal away from the palace without at least apprizing an 
affectionate father and a righteous king of his intentions. Bo 
lie repairs to his father's palace, and entreats Mm, cm the one 
hand to grant him permission to enter on an nscoliad life, and 
on the other not to grieve on his departure. The father with 
eyes full of tears asks if he wanted anything to make him 
happy and comfortable at home—promises to grant whatever 
he desired—and in his turn begs him to have pity on an old 
father, a royal family, and a country eagerly looking up to him 
as its future sovereign. 


f%\ f%^ mzmfoinfix c$ 

f^\ *TT5PT im <rr\ *nr ^ *lw 

W* few 

The young prince replies in mild accents that he would glad¬ 
ly remain at home, if his father could but grant four boons s 
1 st, to assure him against decrepitude that he might have 
eternal youth, 

onr sr^r to * 
c*Pfcsi 




2ml, to assure him against disease, 3rd, against death and 
4th, against adversity. 

<«rrc?w sft^ c#ri is "sw® 77tf*r 

<rfST !Sim*5 eft rifl 5 w* > 

The king was thunderstruck at these requests. Ho said it 
was beyond his power to grant such assurances— that even 
Rishis were not free from disease and 1 death; On tins, the 
prince asked Cor his father's blessing cm his intended enterprizo. 

The old man, with a Cor! itnde which can never he too much 
admired, while burning with the desire of detaining his son 
and indeed adopting precautionary - measures against his going 
out, nevertheless gave Idea his ) >aterual blesrinaddmg that 
emancipation from the world was certainly a subject of con* 
giutalatkra. 

'sqc^rt^ ikwp storm* 

Tlio prince did not however go out immediately. He heard 
of the birth of a mn and went into the female department,— 
where the ladies tried all their skill in music and singing and 
other a ^eeable occupations to divert his mind—but all to no 
purpose? Their efforts could not recom ile his mind to a world 
ho had determined to renounce* And when, tired and ex¬ 
hausted, they fell asleep—careless, and off their guard, their 
appearance served only to heighten his disgust. He at once 
proceeded to put his long cherished projects into execution, 
and overcoming the temptation with which the wicked Mara 
{ srT?rs ) assailed him, and the difficulties ho threw in 

the Way, Suldlmrtka became, first an ascetic, and then Buddha* 
In this summary of the early life of Siddhartha or (Jotama 
Buddha, which I have taken chiefly from the Lalila Vistara, a 
Sanscrit Buddhistic work of Ncpiiul, printed m the Bibliotheca 
Indica, in this summary I say, you have those elements of Bud¬ 
dhistic philosophy, in which the whole of that comm unity con- 

q-qpq. _front central Asia in the North to the extreme bruits of 

China and Ceylon. Peculiar sekveis may have arisen in Nepaul 
—new terms and ideas may Have been invented in Ceylon— but 
all are agreed in the principles involved in the legendary ac- 
count of Sakya^ life—all are agreed that those principles form 
the basis of their system. Now, let us consider, for a moment, 
what those principles are. Sakya was disgusted with hie 
because of the instances of decrepitude, disease and death 
which met his eyes, and hence he preached every where that 
the world was an assemblage of essential^ and incurable evils, 
spyj arc the great torment®: of life, and ho and hm 
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doctrine—ft doctrine which lmd been unheard of, in the-world 
before his time (£*7fh*m*nr *fti^)-~ihese were tho 

great remedies for the penis of life. He was the great phy¬ 
sician of sods for tho cure of those evils, 

m^n totfr 

Brooding over this melancholy view of human existence. 
Go tarn a proceeded to teach that the world was a sheer nothing 
—a mere may a or illusion—a mirage or deceptive appearance 
—a shadow without substance—a mere froth or flash of light¬ 
ning ; 

'mPmi <«wtsn ^ s *twst1m n *t**TU 

uni yfrfs fain* i 

On this teaching is founded the trUahina or three signs— 
and these the Buddhist tells on his beads, mattering, mdita 9 
dulcam, anaftOj or transiency, trouble, unreality. 

The great cardinal points of Buddhistic philosophy accord¬ 
ingly are-—1st, that the external world is an unreality and im 
assemblage of evils—and 2it3Iy> that there can be no effectual 
escape from these but by the attainment of Nirvana or nmhtu 
Both words are found in Buddhistic philosophy, though the for¬ 
mer is more frequently used and has been corrupted into nig ban. 
Nigbnn and nmkti are necessarily negative ideas. They sim¬ 
ply mean release from sensuous existence—but the Buddhists 
contend that they in\ r olve the acquirement of all bliss. u No 
thing, no place, say the Buddhist priests, can give us any ade¬ 
quate idea of nigban~ j we can only say that to be free from tho 
miseries of life and to obtain salvation is nigban/* ft 11 ere/ > 
said Buddha, “ that ignorance and worldly lust, which arc over 
productive of mischief, are burnt up from their corrupt roots, 
by the great {ire of knowledge/* 

^ in TsmT&wtft wfcfiw ji, 

f ‘ Here 1 have, by the boat of ^Resolution, got over the ocean 
of tho world, infested with the aquatic monster of lust, and 
agitated by the waves of the waters of desire, excited by an 
evil eye/' 

?Tsf 1 


And now I will revert to what has already been said of the 
Nyaya and other systems of Brahminical philosophy. The simi¬ 
larity between these and the Buddhistic systems k most strik¬ 
ing, ^VVe Jind the same description qf the evils of life in 
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—the same condemnation of the world aft cl of summons 
existence, the same aversion to tnui smigmti on the same 
aspiration for release from aeGsuoniB life*—and the same hi* 
efiablo idea* of Nirvana and Mukti, And the analogy curiously 
holds good here* r rhe Brahminical schools are not agreed as 
to the nature of existence in the estate of ■ audit —aimt 1 , the 
Nyaya and Sankhya for instatiefe, consider it a sitnplo release 
from body and mind—-or a state in which there is existence* 
but not sensation and reflection ; others, the Vedan lists for 
example, define it as a sort of absorption in Brahma who is 
nbo without body and mind, but is nevertheless described as a 
receptacle of knowledge and thought. 


^TlfWtOTI 

^ c^rf% c^Tf WTK * t WTlf* &rg\ 


The Buddhists have the same variety of opinions too. They 
have those, the Swabhuvicas for example, who either disbelieve 
altogether* or ignore an intelligent first cause, and nirvana, in 
their estimation, as in the conception of the Nyaya and San* 
fehya; can only be described by negatives. It is not existence 
with body or mind. It is not a state in which the soul can be 
tormented by corporeal pain or agitated by mental disquietude, 
it Is, as the ifyaya describes it—a sound sloop without dreams. 

They have again those, the Aiswarikas for example* who 
acknowledge a Supreme Intelligence* the author and creator of 
the universe, identiliving him with Adi-Buddhft or the first 
Huddlia. In their conception* m in that of the Vedant, the 
soul when blessed with nirvan is absorbed in the Supreme 
Being, It enjoys all the happiness ami bliss which are con¬ 
centrated in Buddha. It is endowed with the^ Buddhftship, 
ns writers on the subject have expressed it—and, in his eternity 
and essential placidness, it partakes of that freedom from I ran- 
science, disease* and decay, which, in their estimation, is supreme 
felicity. 

Reverting to the question how and when the Brahmans first 
began to describe the world as an assemblage of pure evil—* 
a phantom, a shadow—and to exhibit an impatience of senate 
oua life, looking upon m< kli or release from transmigration 
os or the chief good, reverting to Una ques¬ 

tion, 1 think I may here suggest! that these ideas appear 
to have been thrown into the definite shapes they now bear in 
all the systems of Hindu philosophy, after the model and 
under the influence of Buddhistic philosophy. The ideas of 
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lift) and of multfi are m singularly alike in the two systems, 
that wo can hardly resist tho conclusion that the one mmt 
have boon token from the other* The only question in, which 
is the borrower and which tlio lender. I think the Hindu is 
the borrower and the Buddhist the lender, and I shall now 
submit my reasons for so thinking* 

The Buddhist has always held that the world is a shadow 
without a substance—an assemblage of evils— airitta, dukam, 
amittd. He has also always held that the only escape from 
this trildkan is In mrvan or release from the necessity of trans¬ 
migration. Take a Buddhist of any age yon like—tho present 
era, or five hundred years back, or a thousand years hack, or 
two thousand years back—and ask him—from whom and how 
did liis corporation first get these theories of the unreality of 
tho world and of the necessity of nirvan and nmkti. Ho will 
at once answer—from tho great Sakhya Singha, from him who 
felt disgusted with the world when he saw decrepitude, death, 
and disease—who renounced a homo which people would call 
happy, abandoned a palace replete with, fascinations by which 
others were spoil-bound, and betook himself to the life of a 
hermit in order to save those around him from the trammels 
of life. 

Ask now the Hindu philosopher how he com© to learn tho 
same teaching, and ho will not be able to give anything like 
an intelligible, to say nothing of a circumstantial, account. 
He cannot say how ho came to the possession of his fondly-che¬ 
rished doctrine. Ho cannot pretend he has always enjoyed it. 
He cannot put in a plea of immemorial possession—for you 
can disprove such a plea—you can point out a period when ho 
decidedly knew nothing of what ho now reveres as transcen¬ 
dental. His primitive literature gives no lesson on the miseries 
of life, decay, and transmigration, nor inculcates the* necessity 
of nirvan or muJdL There all is natural and nothing trans¬ 
cendental. Man performed rites and ceremonies under a sense 
of duty, and expected the favour of heaven in return, both aa 
regarded their welfare of the present and the future world. 
Md t/d-vdda or the theory of the world's unreality was then 
unknown. When, then, it may be asked, was it first taught? 
Who introduced it, where, and when t What is the history 
of this great innovation”this transition from doctrines natural, 
to a transcendental theory involving a denial of the material 
world ? How came the Hindu system into possession of that 
Which it did not possess originally, and which is clearly, not a 
natural development of its primitive doctrine ? 

This difficulty appears to have occurred to the author of the 
Bhugvad-gita, who, after affirming that the transcendental doc- 
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trines of modem Hindu philosophy were revealed to certain 
mythical sagos at the beginning of the world, if* obliged to con¬ 
fess that the teaching was subsequently lost by the lapse 
of time until renewed by himself, 

cm pftvn •fa'tfjnsfMfifor\ ?rrimsn *f ^lt aor: wrzi 

cwtot sriih *^ps*r n ^ *mi awi 

cstjw C5 1 % <T*r*rj\ tfmif£5A 1 

This is a confession, quite sufficient for historical purposes, 
that the transcendental theories are of a modern origin. And 
the assertion which follows, that the doeti Ine remained originally 
w i th rt >y a l sail l ts of the very 1 ami ly IV >j n w h i eh B ud t 111 a w us 
descended, may be considered as a further admission of its de¬ 
rivation from Buddhism. 

In all countries whenever a novel doctrine is broached, dif¬ 
ferent from and opposed to the received opinions of priests and 
nobles, its propounder necessarily becomes a marked person, 
perhaps revered by some but condemned by others—and tho 
doctrine is at once connected with his name. For tho trans¬ 
cendental doctrines of the Hindu philosophy, however, no in¬ 
dividual has ever been personally marked or noted, except tho 
founder of Buddhism—and as we cannot detect, traces of them in 
the Pre-biiddhistie portion of the Hindu literature, we can hardly 
resist the conclusion that they were borrowed from Buddhism* 
And this conclusion is only strengthened by noticing in some 
Hindu writings a sweeping condemnation of those doctrines, 
and especially eT this theory of may a stigmatized as Buddhism 
in disguise. Siva is represented in the Fad rim Pura.na as eon* 
fessing to his wife Parvati, that he had him self inculcated those 
dotitines of darkness, with a view to bring about the destruction 
of the world: 
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But it may here bo asked, are not the Upani shads pre- 
buddhistic writings, and do they not contain the transcendental 
doctrines of Hindu philosophy ? In answer to this question 
I shall affirm and endeavour to prove: 

let. That those Upanishads which are, or may bo conceded 
to be, Pre-buddhistic, do not contain the transcendental doc¬ 
trines just referred to—certainly not in anything like d&finite 
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tempos—and, assuredly, not the Mayotvctda, or the theory of ihti 
unreality of the; world. 

2iily> That those Upani shads which do inculcate the doc¬ 
trines in question are clearly of later date f lmn tlio Vedic period 
ami may be reasonably considered Post-buddhistic.* 

The Upani shads on which the Hindu philosophy relies are 
the Taiitiriya, the Altar ey a, the Kena, the Kaput, t\iePra$na, the 
Jm f the Mundaka^ the Manduhya, the JdriJi ft i i or a nya Jca , the 
OhhiindoQya, the Swelas>^at(ira, Ail these do not inculcate the 
transcendental doctrine, that existence with body and mind is a 
sore evil—-that our only remedy is emancipation from such 
existence, celestial or earthly—and that the umverso with all its 
contents h hut a phantom, a shadow. Such of them as do 
inculcate these ideas exhibit clear proofs of a riper age than the 
period of the Vedas. 

Of the first throe 1 have mentioned, tlie Taiilmyo., Kena, 
and Ailareya, I do not wish to dispute the antiquity. As* 
sign them to the Vedic period if you like. But they do 
not teach the transcendental doctrines just mentioned. On 
the contrary they repeatedly promise as the rewards of know¬ 
ledge, offspring, cattle, food, and heavenly enjoyments, and 
they say nothing of that final emancipation with which, not 
only earthly possessions but heavenly enjoyments also, are in¬ 
compatible* The ha says that a person performing his duty 
in the world is to desire a life of 100 years— 

i Tho Prasua too promises offspring and 
immortality—not muliti —and is so far from inculcating tho 
fumja-vada t that the word, maya occurs in it m the sense of n 
moral turpitude akin to falsehood and deceit, unworthy the 
unstained purity of the world of Brahma—not in the philo¬ 
sophical sense of an illusion. The Matululcya too notwith¬ 
standing tho grand Karika which Goudapudn has made cm it, 
has nothing to hay against the reality of the world. It pro* 
mises the attainment of all desires, including paw-eminence and a 
learned progeny, as the rewards of knowledge. 

With reference to the Brihadaranyaka and Chhaitdogya, their 
antiquity, or, at any rate, their freedom from interpolations, is not 
quite clear. Both contain indications of a more advanced age, 
in which other works than Vedas had become celebrated under 
the titles of Itih&sa, Parana, Sutra,—while one of them, tho 
Chhaudogyn, speaks also of ^sf^TWTt ^afktni as well 

as of works on argumentation and rhetoric. It tells us also 
of Krishna, son of Devuki, who had received lessons from one 

* Frofr^sor Gohlitucter shows, in hia intro duct ion to the Munava 3£sUpa 
SiitrriiS, that $ome of tho BruliinjiiHis uud fdJ the Upauialnuls wore unknown in tW 
eff.’ of i’aninb 
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Ghora, son of Acgiras. Hr 

\ It may be said that cF7<f1*£s is not in keeping 
witli tho ordinary forms of patronymics found in this ijpa- 
nishad, such as &U tm sonof flrrFWT *1©»srf son of sfkw* T® 
son of 'gsro, but that consider a fciou, as far as it is admissible 
as ei defence of its antiquity, must just so far also suggest suspi¬ 
cious of interpolation. It is singular that those two Upanisbads 
contain but a few detached references to the transcendental doc¬ 
trine of (sr^;*i or in the midst of a large array of sen¬ 
suous rewards promised to the attainment of true knowledge. 
Tho sensuous rewards are numerous and constantly repeated 
—tho transcendental are few and detached* Life for sixteen 
hundred years—the free choice of any pleasures which the 
world may contribute* food t drifih, perfumery t music^ not ex¬ 
cluding those of the conjugal state, are the boons which the 
Upanishads repeatedly promise; while it is but ouce or 
twice that they tell us that those who attain to knowledge— 
do not revolve agwin —-which tho commentator, Sankara, under¬ 
stands to imply a release from the necessity of transmigration. 
If then, these Upanishads really belong to the Y edits period, 
and the story of Krishna, tho eon of Jhvnki, must be an interpo¬ 
lation, what guarantee can possibly be supposed against a 
similar interpolation of this faint notion of a release from 
transmigration, which is found by the side of so many boons 
of sensuous enjoy merit—’boons m much at variance with the 
idea of fsfa<rr*t, as the ordinary Vedic patronymics are with the 
form Devoid putra ? 

But oven the Upanishads last mentioned do not inculcate 
tho doctrine of maya } nor load us to look upon birth and sen¬ 
suous existence as essential evils. 

Tho tm.nacetfdental ideas of modem schools have a more de¬ 
finite shape in t ho Mtrndahi and the Kaihu —but those a T, e Upa- 
nishads which we have still greater reasons for assigning to a 
riper age than that of the Vedas. Tho Mundaka indicator its own 
age by despising the Rich, Yajush, Sam an, and Atlnirva Vedas as 
repositories of inferior doctrine—very much after tho fashion of 
Sakyo. Muni himself. s53T*|Wt THMZLW ^ vr&ttm 

fwi #u*r\ cWTfiN\ i The MuncLka must 

then have been written in an ago when the Hindus had learnt 
to speak disparagingly of the Vedas. Is it too much to my 
that such an age was posterior to that of Buddha? An4 as 
to the Ktitha, Dr. Boor has shown that it bears internal evi¬ 
dence of being composed after tho Sunk by a and Yoga Schools 
were established—-which were after the ago of Buddha. But 
even the Minidoka anti Kotha, notwithstanding their coun- 
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uphold the theory 

of Maya* 

We have now only om Upanishad remaining, the Swetasv 
watara, to bo disposed of. Here we Certainly see the churac-, 
terisiio tenets of modem schools in their full-grown shape, but 
we also see there, quite as certainly, marks of a still more 
advanced era in the history of the Hindu philosophy. In the 
Jirs*fc placo it commences with mooting, with a view to refute, 
some of the very theories for which Buddhistic schools are 
held notorious in BndimiutcLd traditions, and which were quite 
unknown in the simpler age of the Vedas, Is Brahma the 
cause ? whence are we produced ? b time, nature, or succes¬ 
sion of works, or chance, -or the elements, or Parasha tho 
cause? wtzTz t ssrsra^iWi ftrifi 

ctrr$f% » 

In the second place it speaks of a legend, which belongs to 
the age of the .Ptmmns, of the Supreme Being causing the 
Vedas to bo produced through the created god Brahma—other- 
wise called Pnvjapnti C^l f^TpffpS ffi\ t?r 

SffsWf® l 

In the third place, it not only speaks of the Sankhya and 
the Yoga schools by name, but uses several terms peculiar to 
them, such as Sflfllj *TT#t and describes two eternal 

principles which the followers of those schools are fond of 
quoting to this day in defence of their theory, ^St7£^[\ 
CBrrfisfwrK Wb sfKTs i ip-- 

*K*t*%*Kft ntiji \ This shows it 

was posterior to the age of the Sankhya and Yoga> 

In the fourth place it appears to have been composed by a 
Saim writer—a follower of Siva—after the legendary acts of 
that god had gamed currency. The words j&adra, knmt, Kara, 
Bhava, Mahei?warn, which are all proper names of Siva, are 
interspersed in it as designations pf tlip Supreme Being, The 
Supreme Being is again accosted as f*r1?P*f3 ami fyffSrar, or pro¬ 
tector of the xoountains, holding an arrow in his baud. He 
has also a Siva or Agbor&, as his body personified, in the souse 
of a female emanation. These are descriptions which con only 
become intelligible by referring them to Siva, the lord of 
Knilasn and Himalaya, Joined to Parvati otherwise called SiviJ, 
originally an emanation from himself 

The Swet&swatara Upamshad must therefore be assigned to 
a much later period than the age of the Vedas—and thus wo 
seo on the one hand that those Upmnshatk which may bo tie- 

* It is only just (tint I afiduld here mention n *emo of tlio EuVeilti Etanltifa 
wlfiuh is identical with 0U- of tho \erses of the SwuUswalimi adrertVd to in (lit; 
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dared Pre-buddhistic do not inculcate the fim cl a mental doctrines 
of modern Hindu philosophy, ami on the other that those 
which do contain those doctrines belong to a much later age. 


Now let us once more review those fundamental doctrines. 
They are, that birth is an essential evil—that existence with 
body and mind is pure misery—that the world is an assem¬ 
blage of vanities, death, decay, disease—®*j M?7 1 vfpn - 
as San k aracl mr ay a sums them up “'that it is (as 
popular Vbdatifcists add) a fiction of^rfyifjT—an ill ns ion, a shadow 
without substance—that our only escape from these evils is in 
a final release from the necessity of transmigration or 
srfiF, —that this alone is a state of supreme felicity, arid 

that no other reward of earthly prosperity or heavenly enjoy¬ 
ment is worth the name. 

But these arc the very* doctrines which lie at the foundation 
of Buddhistic philosophy. That philosophy is erroneously 
considered to have for its ultimate object the overthrow of 
caste and the rejection of the Vedas, It certainly does not 
magnify the institution of caste—but it recognize# that institu¬ 
tion, It teaches (as wo read in Hardy's manual) that certain 
wicked acts are punished by birth in some inferior caste, or by 
premature death—and that certain virtues are rewarded by 
birth as a Khatrn or a Brahman and by length of life* If it 
denied the spiritual supremacy of Brahmans or the connection 
of caste with it did nothing more than the Hindu phi¬ 

losophy itself does—or than some of the sects habitually teach- 
$73^1 F?«n^\ ?t? *rfir 1 ^ wi 

^ 3 ’ T V } ^ n ^ '$rrctn wetis 11 Buddhist* as a 

body say nothing stronger against caste. 

hfor do the Buddhists consider the rejection of the Vedas 
as a fundamental principle of their system, jbey of course 
say that the rites and ceremonies inculcated in the Vedas can¬ 
not procure supreme felicity—but this is not greater antago¬ 
nism to those writings than is found in the B&nkhya Sutras, 
which teach precisely the same lotion—and in the Bhagavad- 
git a which apply the epithet of fools to those who, addicted to 
the Vedas, think there is no bettor way. *nf&srr\ STBS 

t cmVTgm MTvf Wlfiras The Vedas 

ore moreover there stigmatized as connected noth the three 
qualities—OTl I And 1 have 

already cited a passage from one of the Upanishads themselves 
denouncing the Vedas as inferior science. 

Nor again is the Buddhistic philosophy to be considered as 
founded on atheism* There are indeed atheistic schools com¬ 
prised in it—but there are also such schools comprised in 
2 a 
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the Hindu philosophy—the Sankbya for inBtaTtce. And numer¬ 
ous passages may be cited from other Hindu authorities main¬ 
taining there is no God above nature, and karma which means 
adrishhx is every thing. Thus in tlio Sri Bhagavata: 

i 

ii wRsigi ft ®f=t5 \ 

w tf'pfft'?n i 

What then are the elementary principles of the Buddhist 
philosophy ? The same which are conspicuous in the tradi¬ 
tionary account of Sakya Muni’s life. He was disgusted with 
the work! when he saw decrepitude, disease and death. He 
taught that the world is an assemblage of evils, that birth is 
a misery and life a torment, that the universe is a Vanity, a sha¬ 
dow without substance. On this teaching his followers after¬ 
wards formed their trilahana to be daily muttered when 
telling their beads—jinitta—dukarn,—auattn,—Iran science, 
trouble, unreality. The only effectual escape from them being 
nirvan or muMi> 

Wo sec then that the fundamental principles of the Hindu 
philosophy are precisely the same a-a the fundamental princi¬ 
ples of the Buddhistic philosophy. Here comes then the im¬ 
portant historical inquiry. How did the two rival sects come 
to the possession of doctrines precisely alike—and held by both 
as fundamental principles ? Is it possible that they could bo 
the results of original speculations in each without either borrow¬ 
ing from the other? The doctrines themselves are most 
unnatural—they me not such as might bo suggested by tlio 
progressive cultivation of mental science—for they are opposed 
to those feelings and sentiments which enter into the constitu¬ 
tion of the human mind, The conclusion is inevitable—that 
on© must have borrowed from the other. 

But which was the borrower and which the lender ? J have 
already said that file Hindu cannot give a circumstantial ac¬ 
count of the doctrines in question—and they are opposed to 
the plain teaching of his earlier literature. The advocates of 
those doctrines again speak slightingly of that literature. If 
the Hindu philosophy got at them by its unassisted specula¬ 
tions, is it possible that the name of the original teacher 
would not be handed down to posterity—by some as the great 
regenerator of mankind, the remover of the evils of life, death, 
decay and decrepitude—by others as the first re viler of the 
Yoda and of gods and caste ? The Hindu then cannot account 
for his possession of those transcendental doctrines—nor can. 
he show that ho possessed them before the ago of Sakya Muni. 

Ask the Buddhist to account for fiis possession of them, and 







ho gives you a circumstantial narrative which history and 
tradition corroborate to some extent. He tells you he got 
Ills doctrines from Sakliya Muni—who was disgusted with 
life at an early age, and who, under the influence of those dec- 
trines, abandoned Iilb homo which was a palace—-renounced his 
dignity, which was that of heir-apparent to u kingdom—and 
cut asunder the tendereafc ties which could ever bind a man to 
affectionate relatives, or a prince to devoted subjects, 

Such is the Buddhist's account, which, without deciding 
how far it is historical and how far allegorical or mythical* you 
are bound to receive m satisfactory to the extent of his not 
borrowing his fundamental principles front extraneous teachers. 
His account again is not only con finned by the traditions of 
several kingdoms and races over which bis system has spread, 
but also by certain writers in the Hindu camp itself' who 
declare that the theory of Maya is only Buddhism in disguise, 

J have thus a right to say that the fundamental doctrines of 
the Hindu philosophy are borrowed from the Buddhistic—that 
they are not found in pre-buddhistic writings—that Buddhism 
had so far insinuated itself into Hindu circles that Brah mini* 
cal teachers themselves unconsciously took up the principles 
of their adversaries when India was cleared of them—and that 
at the very moment when the followers of Sakya Muni left 
their country as exiles. In’s doctrines mid principle* got the 
firmest footing on the soil which the Brahmans thought, erro¬ 
neously, they hail successfully weeded, 

I think I may also say that it was Sakya's example which 
afterwards led to tho establishment and toleration of Sects and 
schools in the bosom of tho Hindu system* The rules of the 
Society will not allow me to enter at largo into this specula¬ 
tion, But I may mention one or two historical facts. Before 
the Buddhistic period, the Hindu community ,*had no Sect «. 
Each caste had its proper duties and the voice of society ensured 
their performance. No one dared to impugn the rites and 
ceremonies of the Vedas, Since the Buddhistic period wo 
have sects and schools without number—men from different 
classes rallying round some favourite doctrine, forsaking caste 
'and home, and forming communities of their own under different 
titles, in all parts of India, independent of the Vedih ritual 
and Brahminical rules. Buddha was the first to set such 
an example. The first example was naturally opposed by 
the voice of society which would not tolerate such an inno¬ 
vation. The attempt was considered singularly audacious, 
because if had no parallel in the traditions of the age* His 
followers were accordingly branded as heretics and after a san¬ 
guinary struggle banished from the country. The banishment 
2 a 2 
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of Buddhists was the triumph of their principles in the very soil 
which they were compelled to abandon, Ever since that time 
society litis become more tolerant. Teacher after teacher has 
founded sects and schools precisely on the principles of Bakya 
hz, on the necessity of some higher doctrine for the final 
liberation of the soul—ami the Indian community has, not 
only, not opposed them, but it concedes to this day the palm of 
superior sanctity to such teachers. Yogis, Vuivugis and other 
ascetics aro bow hold in high estimation. It is only when 
they are suspected of hypocrisies and inconsistencies that they 
uro despised—but the pn triple of renouncing caste and homo 
for a transcendental doctrine, even on the part of inferior classes, 
is in itself considered laudable. Such asceticism, however, did 
not exist before tko age of Buddha—it would certainly not 
bo tolerated in the inferior castes**—and it is one of the great¬ 
est anomalies in human nature to find against Buddhistic doc- 
trine an array of philosophers and Meets, whose own systems 
are founded on the principles which Sakya taught —and per¬ 
haps owe their success to the changes produced in society by 
Sakya's example. 


* The inferior castes were actually ptttriabed as felons if they presumed to 
engage in rehgioua exercise. Sen the extracts from tho Ram&tana in aty 
w J>iftlogLti h s on the Hindu Philosophy,” pj>* 44—40* 
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ON 

SIR ISAAC NEWTON, 

HIS LIFE DISCOVERIES AND CHARACTER, 

BY THE 

VENERABLE ARCHDEACON J. H. PRATT, M. A. 


Although tlio human race have existed upon the ? oarth for 
nearly sixty centuries, it is scarcely two since tl\at Great Law 
was discovered which binds together the several parts ot the 
universe and regulates their motion. So long did man, though 
endowed with the same high gift of reason as at present, re¬ 
main ignorant of tlio principles with which the Almighty 
Creator has endowed matter, and through the constant opera¬ 
tion of which all that order and harmony are produced in the 
various phenomena of tlio physical world, winch have ever 
been the wonder and admiration of tlmiking men through 
successive* ages, 

I am to-night to call your attention to the man whose happy 
lot it was to penetrate into the hidden causes, which produce all 
these varied and complicated effects ; and who by that and 
other discoveries has left a. name which will nbver penshj wher¬ 
ever civilization and reason have their duo influence. 

I intend 1st. to give a rapid sketch of if is HISTORY. 

2ndlv, to notice the chief discoveries and works which have 
immortalized his name, and 

3tUv, to trace tlio leading features of his character. 

Sir Isaac Newton was born in the year 1642 and lived to 
the great age of 84. This was tlio more remarkable, as his 
infancy and childhood were feeble and seemed hardly to pro¬ 
mise a life of even the average length. We may divide Jus 
life into three nearlv equal portions, consisting of 27, 28, 
and 29 years respectively. The first extends from hia birth 
to his taking a prominent position in the University of Oam- 
bridge, as Lucasian Professor of Mathematics. The second 







period comprises his residence at Cambridge from the date of 
Ms becoming Professor. The third comprises his residence 
in London, where he died, in 1727, one century and a third 
ago* 

The First of these Periods I may call the educational period 
of his life—when his mind was passing through its various 
stages, up to the freshness and vigour of his earlier manhood. 
Daring this time lie was gathering information^ making ex¬ 
periments, forming conclusions, and laying the found at ion of 
the period which followed, and which was so fruitful of dis* 
covery. 

At the age of twelve he went to a public school at Gran¬ 
tham in Lincolnshire, not far from his native place. At first 
he neglected the studies of the school, and addicted himself 
to mechanical pursuits; white yet a boy he constructed a 
windmill, a water clock, a self-moving carriage, and sun-dials. 

His mother designed him to bea farmer; but soon found 
that the farm would not flourish under a youth whose mind 
was incessantly absorbed in other and higher thoughts. His 
course was accordingly changed, and in Ms PJth year he entered 
at Trinity College, Cambridge. 

Though he had early manifested a capacity for mechanical in¬ 
vention, those great powers which were to become the wonder 
of tlio world had lain dormant up to this time. He appears 
to have entered upon his university course with a more slender 
amount of knowledge than ordinary scholars at his ago pos¬ 
sessed, Cambridge was, in fact, to bo the real birth-place of 
A ew ton’s genius. Having gone through the usual course, ho 
took his Bachelor of Arts degree early in his 2od year* In 
rapid succession the first ideas of his lending discoveries were 
now developed one after the other. In the year he graduated 
the first conception of his theory of Fluxions seems to have 
occurred. In the next year, when driven from Cambridge by 
the plague to his native home, the first practical ideas of Gravi¬ 
tation occupied his thoughts. He began his experiments on 
Light and Colours about the same time. Two years after his 
degree, he was elected fellow of his College : and two years later, 
(that is, in his 2 7th year) ho was elevated to the Lucasian 
Professorship of Mathematics at Cambridge, in succession to 
the celebrated Dr. Barrow, his College tutor, who had early 
marked the da wirings of his prodigious genius, and resigned 
in his favour, 

Thus from becoming, I may say, a Pupil and a Student, and 
being well furnished by bis studies, his observations, and ex¬ 
periments, to assume the post, he took the important position 
of being a Professor and Teacher of others, This brings us 
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to what I havo designated the Second Period of Jus hlOj ex¬ 
tending over 28 years, including liis subsequent residence m 
the University of Cambridge. 

I have already told you that the first germs o hm great 
discoveries appeared somewhat before this—shortly alter ho 
Lad passed the university examination for his degree. But 
it was during the first two-thirds of this second period—or 
between his 27 t.h and his 45th years—that his discoveries wore 
m matured aa to assn roe that definite form in which they wore 
iriven to the scientific world* 

h It is difficult to fix the precise dates of his discoveries, 
partly because a long interval generally occurred between the 
first conception being formed in Ins mind and its being made 
public. This arose from a singular indifference to fame, ana 
also from a shrinking from discussion and from encountering 
irritating objections and cavils, indulged in by men of inferior 
minds, and calculated only to consume valuable time in calling 
for replies to matters which wore already, to his deeper penetra¬ 
tion, clear and unquestionable. Bis proper work was the dis¬ 
cover,! of truth— not the retailing of discovered truths™ ex¬ 
planations which only ordinary minds could require. Ins lie 
would rather have left to others. But in spite of himself ho 
was destined to share the lot of nil who advance new views 
viz. to see them controverted and assailed by most unreason¬ 
able quibbles, which yet require an answer which the originator 

himself is best able to produce. . f 

i would fix his discovery of Fluxions m the first year of 
this Periods of the composition of Light three years uter; 
of the theory of Universal Gravitation twelve year* after this 
in his 42nd ‘year, when lie solved the central and fundamental 
problem of the whole system. . . 

Quriatr the two following years fie compoiud his I rirmpm, 
or Mathematical Principles of Natural Philosophy, in which 
he unfolds his theory of Universal Gravitation ; and m lob/ sent 
it forth, the “ greatest monument’'—ns it lias been called ol 

human genius which the world has seen.’ . 

Through the whole ol' this period, and indeed m earlier 
years tom he was devoted also to theological studies; so ns 
to bear the reputation, in the University, of being an ex- 
SlE felne.” AS early « Ui. Hnl year snd Jnm tro » 
that date, are found notes and annotations which r^OTe, that 
amongst his new and absorbing investigations he made rehg o 
also his careful study, especially the Christian ScriptiiK^^ 

In the year in which the Prmmpia was published he took a 
prominent part in resisting the encroachments of King -lama 
II. on the liberties of the University. Two years lata ho was 




etiosefl to be the Representative of tbd University in Pariia* 
motit; in which office he served a year. During ibis year he 
became acquainted with the celebrated Locke, also with 
Huyghens the philosopher, and with other great men. 

In the midst of his pressing engagements at this time he 
hastened down into the country to attend the bed-side of his 
dying mother—a beautiful episode in his life of labour and 
absorbing thought, which shows how the great philosopher was 
amenable to the ten derest sympathies of our nat ure. 

In the latter part of this second period of his life there is 
ono year which is invested in some obscurity, A veil of mys¬ 
tery has been very needlessly thrown over this brief period of 
Ins history, apparently to serve a very unworthy purpose, ns 
1 shall have occasion to show whan I come to apeak of his 
character. Tim circumstance in Xewtoiris Ida illustrates very 
Strongly the mischief we may do by building great eoBSfl- 
queiiees upon slender and mad equate foundations , t j very in¬ 
cident in a great maids life is seized on with avidity by the 
historian or biographer. Rut the love of truth and fidelity to 
historic accuracy should make ns especially jealous of admit- 
tmo* more after-thoughts and surmises to have a place in cir- 

O , ° 

Cumstantial narrative. 

We gather from Newton's own letters that in 1692-3 he was 
suffering from severe sickness. He lost his sleep, and want of 
rest appears on some occasions to have altogether disfcui bed 
bis usual equilibrium of mind and semper. One or two ex¬ 
pressions regarding this affliction, violently overstrained, have 
been made to represent him as having lost his understanding! 
And this assertion has been still further magnified into his 
never having recovered h U former powers. These rash con¬ 
clusions, however, arc utterly refuted by tbc fact, that during 
this year he wrote four celebrated letters to Dr, Bentley, in 
answer to his enquiries, on the constitution of the universe, 
which mark no diminution of power whatever. And it was 
soon after this, that ho sent in, anonymously, a solution of a 
difficult, problem which had been proposed by Bernoulli as a 
challenge to Europe, who, without any previous knowledge 
that Newton had entered the lists, detected his genius* and 
declared that he knew m nngvs lemum i. ©. the Lmn from fns 
claw, a compliment which gives no indication that Newton s 
intellect was impaired, Previous to bis illness his mind had 
been under a constant strain in tracing out the intricacies of 
his Lunar Theory. But after his recovery he pursued the 
same investigations and was perpetually ini proving Iris 1 rin- 
mpia- Besides this, ho created his theory of astronomical re¬ 
fractions, solved difficult problems, such as the one proposed 



by Leibnitz to test (as he sohi) the English Mathematicians, 
wrote a profound letter to Lcibintz rogariling his Calculus, 
made valuable additions to Ids Optica, and entered deeply into 
enquiries in chronology and history and theological litera¬ 
ture. The powers ot' his mind wore therefore in full vigour 
after liis illness—from which indeed he was entirely recovered 
at the end of this Second Period of his history. 

Wo have thus followed him through the First Period, as tuo 
sickly infant, the idle precocious school-hoy given to MS mecha¬ 
nical inventions ; in his youth, tiie unwilling and absent farmer, 
and then the successful student at the University, where his 
natural genius found an atmosphere congenial to its develop¬ 
ment, Next we have traced him through the Second Period 
of his history, as the Professor and the profound Philosopher, 
unravelling the secrets of nature, engaged in all _ the varied 
calls which a University life entails, and absorbed in incessant 

thought. , 

We have now to follow him to the last Period, when he 
quitted'the University in the service of his sovereign, to un¬ 
dertake a reform in the currency of the realm, as Warden and 
then Master of the Mint, a post for which his original investi- 
gafcioiis ui chemistry particularly fitted him* His income bad 
hitherto been inadequate to meet the demands whiun ft nitin 
of Jus position would have upon him. But this appointment, 
conferred upon him through the influence of his college friend 
ami admirer the Earl of Halifax, then Chancellor of the U- 
4 chequer, and t hrough the favour of his Sovereign freed him for 
the future fro a all such anxiety* . . 

His residence in London gave him greater opportunities 
than he 'had hitherto enjoyed of personal rot rcourse with 
philosophers and great men of other countries, who visited the 
flngj&li Court, fin'd sought also the aeqaainUime of the man 
whose renown had spread through 'Europe. His uHice too 
brought him more than before k> the notice of the king : arid 
in the Princess of Wales he found an intelligent and admiring 
scholar* His attendance at the Royal Society was now uu- 
intermitted. He was elected President shortly after his re¬ 
moval to London, and filled the post, twenty-four years, till the 
dav of his death. 

His difference with Flamsteed, the Astronomer Royal, regard- 
in<v the Greenwich observations-~eo necessary to Newton lop 
perfecting his Lunar Theory, in providing him with which he 
considered Flamsteed did not act with that promptitude 
which might have been expected—and Ins controversy with 
Leibnitz regarding the Invention of Fluxions, ore the only 
events which seem to have interfered with his peace and corn- 
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fori during fins lust part of bis Jong life. Ho enjoyed the 
friendship and high esteem of the great men of his day, and 
was looked up to by the few who could at all appreciate his 
powers, as a prodigy and an oracle such as no age had ever seen. 
Ho died in March 1727, His body lay in state, and, borne 
to the tomb by nobles of the land, was deposited ^ Westmins¬ 
ter Abbey, that it might have a resting-place among the great 
of every age. 

3 am now to giro you some account of bis leading Discoveri es 
and Writing for which he is celebrated. 

Bach a field is too vast to be travelled over in a single 
lecture. 1 must classify Ms discoveries under a few general 
heads; and then select from each the Imdinq idea which opened 
to him the vast consequences which unfolded themselves before 
his mind, and which he did not. merely leave to posterity to 
follow up, but developed so largely himself* This leading idea 
in each case wns so simple, that you may almost wonder that 
others had not prev ioufily struck upon it. But litis is one of 
the characteristics of true philosophy, that its elements are 
simple) and the mind of the philosopher is exhibited in his 
power of detecting 1 those principles, of separating them from 
the creations of Ins own fancy, and of allowing nature in her 
simplicity to speak and guide him along the path of truth. 

This is eminently the character of Newton’s philosophy, and 
this is the reason why he so greatly excelled* In this Was his 
genius seen. 

His disco verier and investigations may he classed under 
four beads—as I h i ?. © already intimuled. 

L The properties of Light and Colours. 

II. Mathematical Reasoning. 

HI, The law of Universal Gravitation* 

IV* Theology, especially the Christian Scriptures. 

The diagrams suspended before you are intended to illus¬ 
trate the first three; the fourth I shall not dwell upon here, 

It will be desirable in each of the three eases to trace the 
state of Scientific knowledge at the time of New ton's dis¬ 
coveries, that we may the better appreciate their importance, 

I. First, I have to speak of his discoveries in Light anb 
Colours, The varied tints which beautify tlio face of nature 
and mor© ©spedally the gorgeous display of the How in the 
Clouds—-so brilliant and so suddenly appearing and disappear¬ 
ing in the heavens*—must often have engaged the speculations of 
men whose habit of mind led them to attempt to tract) effects 
up to their cutises. Accordingly Aristotle conjectured that the 
colours of the llainhow arose from the light passing through 




a dark mo ilium, a The bright , >} lie says, <r seen through the 
dark Appears red, aa fchn sun through fog. Also the weaker the 
light the nearer the colour approaches to black—becoming 
first ml then green, thou purple/* Do Dominis ami after¬ 
wards Dos Cartes threw out tltoir conjectures; but all equally 
short of the mark. No property was detected, indeed no law 
was suspected or conjectured, which would connect all tho 
varied colours in nature under the operation of mu' principle. 
NewtWs own tutor, the learned Dr. Barrow, held that white 
is that which discharges a copious light; black is that which 
emits no light or very little ; red, that which emits light more 
condensed ; blue was a rarified light—and so on through the 
whole range, guesses at truth were substituted for truth itself, 
and dif Acuities were explained in language, if possible, more 
difficult to understand than the things themselves. 

Now the new and simple idea which Newton propounded 
was, that—unexpected and extraordinary as it might appear— 
"White Light, so clear transparent find colourless, is in fact 
a Mixture of all imtceivabh Colours> commingled in certain, 
proportions. And further, that the reason why one body is red, 
another yellow, and a third blue is this; that each particular 
body upon which the day-light falls has the property of re¬ 
deeming only those portions of th e win to l ight which go to 
make up by their mixture that particular colour which the body 
exhibits, and the rest arc stifled and absorbed by the body 
itself Thus no body has any colour inherent in itself Were 
it possible to see red and blue bodies in the dark, they would 
possess no such hues. The colour cornua from the white light 
which falls upon them, and from which they have the pro¬ 
perly of selecting and reflecting back that colour which is seen. 

This of course leads on to another question : jBW do bodies 
stSia colours ? .But this is the case in aJOE philosophy. Discovery 
will never lead tis to nn ultimate ruaterUd cause beyond which no 
other lies* Cause and effect are so universal throughout nature, 
that we shall never get to the trnl or the hegimu-mj of things by 
the process of reasoning and questioning nature- Tho work of 
philosophy is to show that several phenomena, between which no 
connexion has hitherto been seen to exist, are nevertheless con- 
sequences of one and the same muse- And so again, that 
another group of phenomena are the consequences of another 
single cause. Thus the phenomena of the world aro traced to 
a number of causes fewer far than the phenomena themselves. 
As philosophy advances, it lessens the number of these causes 
by showing that in many instances they have something in 
common. Order and simplicity are thus found to prevail; ami 
the hand of a Supremo Intelligence is traced. And though, as 
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w0 advance in knowledge and di^vorios, now facts and wonders 
multiply upon us and tlie entl seems as far off as ever—yet 
lawj harmony, and beauty are seen conspicuous in what we 
htivc explored} where i'icoheronco and anomaly had seemed tr> 
divide nature into so many independent tacts arid fortuitous 

combinations. , 

Newton's simple conception brought witlnn fclio operation ol 
one universal principle the vast and varied wonders of colour 
of which the world is full, and therefore on this ground alone 
commends itself to us. But he was a, philosopher of the first 
order; no conception however beautiful would find place with 
him as a law of nature* to which he was not led l)y a fair in¬ 
duction from experiment and observation. It is said that hv 
| t -id nn abhorrence of the very term hypothesis* AH his dis¬ 
coveries were built up upon the sure basis ut fads : and so, 
lMssiu-; from die ascertained and the demonstrated, he ascend¬ 
ed to that pre-eminence from which no subsequent discoveries 
have displaced him. 

Tho chief of the numerous experiments from which he de¬ 
duced his new theory of light ami colours are exhibited in the 
Four Diagrams which 1 wUl now explain. 

[Here the lecturer described Iris large coloured diagrams 
which we represent imperfectly below—imperfectly, because 
the colours are omitted. 



Fly. 1 represents the dispersion of a 
into a gradation of dolours, called tin 
variety of hues iirom red to violet. 


if light 
infinite 
beam. 
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falling through a hole in a shutter BS into a dark room upon a 
prism of glass P. The prim is found in the experiment to 
bend the beam, and spread it out into a gradation of colours 
which are beautifully seen when, a white screen D is interposed 
to catch them* New ion inferred from this and a multitude of 
similar experiments that white light is the compound ol light 
of all colours mixed in certain proportions. 

But he foresaw that some might object that the colours on 
tho left band of the glass prism did not really arise altogether 
out of the white beam on the right, but were produced, in 
part at least, by some unknown property in the glass itself 
through which it passed. 

luij. 2> The experiment shown in this diagram was devised, 
as well as many others on the same principle, to relate tins 
objection. L is a Ions, or magnifying glass, by which the 
ravs which emerge from the prism are brought to a focus at 
1\ A screen is placed to intercept the rays, first in front of 
this focus as at i), when the colours are all seen on the screen; 
the red at the bottom and the violet at the top and all the 
gradations of colour between them. When the screen is 
removed to G, further oif than F the focus, the same is seen, 
except that the colours arc in the reverse order. But when 
the screen is removed to F itself, all colour disappears, and a 
bright white spot is seen ; showing that the colours between h 
and F all combine in F to make white light, and that the same 
colours between P and G emerge from the white light in Ify 
No proof could be more satisfactory than this experiment, ot 
the re-composition of the whit© beam which fell in the first 
instance on the prism into the white-light focus at F* 

After this explanation, the lecturer proceeded.] 

These two experiments give an excellent example of the two 
processes of analysis and synthesis : i- e*. of pro^f, first by the 
separation of parts, and then by their re-union so as to pro¬ 
duce the original object. 

And l think you will hardly judge that I am digressing 
too much in noticing a beautiful suggestion which this law 
has led to That ns Light, an object so glorious, so beneficial, 
so cheering, and so sweet, is considered to be in some mea¬ 
sure a fit emblem of the Deity, who, indeed in a spiritual 
moral and intellectual sense 1 Light—this property ot 
light, that it is the glorious combination of all possible species 
of light, beautifully accords with the fact, that the Deity Hira- 
self comprises in his essence all spiritual moral and intellectual 
perfections— -Powor, Justice, Holiness, Knowledge, W isdoin, 
Mercy, Love—so mingled and lost in their separate identities 
as to make that glorious Nahe, which is Incur .etsuli-t 
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The next thing which Newton’fl experiments explain, is the 
property in the several colours which makes their separation pos¬ 
sible* When our room is lull of the beautiful light of day we 
have in that light a. rich treasury of all the colours which it is 
possible to conceive* For every colour is either a simple 
colour of the spectrum, or is made up of a mixture of colours 
selected from it. What property is it winch makes them se¬ 
parable, and separately visible? I have already said that 
when white light falls upon a body which we call coloured, it 
is coloured because the body absorbs all the other rays of the 
white: beam which we do not see. But this is not the property 
i mean. What property is it which makes <tll the colours 
visible at tkp softy w tivte t ns in the spectrum? This the 3rd and 
4th diagrams will illustrate. The property is the dip rejit 
degree of refrangibilU^ of the differently coloured rays. This 
was part of New beautiful discovery : not solely that white 
light consists of rays of all colours combined, bat that those 
rays have the property of being refracted, when once bent out 
of their course, in a afferent degree. 

[Here the third and fourth diagrams were explained. 


fig s, 
c 




Fig. 8. The experiment shown in this diagram proves that 
the dispersed light, when once separated, cannot bo separated 
still further by being again refracted ; and therefore the colours 
of the spectrum are nimble, and not compound. One coloured 
beam BM is allowed to pass through a hole in a screen CD, 
the other colours being stopped by the screen. This selected 
beam falls upon another prism Q, which refracts it into the 
new direction MN, but, as the experiment shows, does not 
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duivm it, as the first prism P did the white beam. The 
degree of the bending by the prism Q depends'upon the 
colour, each colour having Us ovm T-j , }*G7igU>iliig as kboii h\ tfiofc 
in the very first experiment where the white beam is dixpertisd 
into a spreading beam so ns to form the spectrum. 

Sir l^c Newton round that some of these colours could be 
made by compounding two together. _ 'IJrus green, like that 
in the spectrum, could bo made by mixing the blue and the 
yellow together—throwing for instance two spectra on the 
wall by two prisms gud making them cross e&cli oil 10 1 % at the 
blue of one and the yellow of the other, would produce a 
0 ‘iecn, But this given can he saparair. I again by a third pnsm 
mt<> blue and yellow which the simple ^pocbruiiv green cannot be. 

This difference of refrangibiliiy, then, is seen to be an 
important and essential property of the spectrum-colours. Ita 
effect is exhibited in all the colours together in the fourth 
diagram. Fig. 4. The colours dispersed by the pmm 1 
would fell on the screen D and form the spectrum rvj but 
they are intercepted, by another prism Q placed so as to bend 
each ray which falls Upon it from the observer, the red least 
and the violet most. Thus the experiment shows a spectrum 

rV all aslant.] „ , ... „ 

Strange as'it may seem, this discovery of the composition ot 
IWht met with opposition, although based upon mien tuidouht- 
ed facts and experiments. John Bernoulli, however, the gieut 
Mathematician, predicted what has come to pass, that tins great- 
discovery was one which would bn more admired by posterity 
than it was in those days. Newton appears to have thought 
almost more of this discovery than of any ot his others. It 
was indeed one to which no other person has made the s.igliest 
claim. The field was new and altogether unexplored and 
unprepared by any previous investigator. It vty announced 
to the Royal Society in 1672, and the “ solemn thanks of 
that illustrious body voted to the ingenious author. 

There was ouo important point in the nature ot the solar 
spectrum which Newton missed—for that we might know that 
he wa» hit mu n, he made some misses—and thin, was, what is 
called, the Dispersive Power of transparent media, 

[This was explained by the lecturer by a reference to the 
diagrams, and its bearing pointed out on achromatic telescopes, 
whfeii Newton said never could he constructed. His error, it 
war stated, appears to have sprung from a mere accident re¬ 
garding the materials on which he experimented..! 

It is impossible for me even to touch upon all the investiga¬ 
tions and minor discoveries ill which Newton was engaged in 
connexion with light and optical instruments. His construction 
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of the reflecting telescope, his theory of colours of thin m& 
thick plates, hU experiments on the eye and on binocular 
vision, the semi-decnssid.ion of the optic Jtervea, his sextant, 
liis microscope—all these and other matters, of which he 
treated with the mind of a philosopher and with a pene¬ 
tration beyonij his age, 1 must pass over, and come to the 
second branch of his discoveries and endeavour to give you 
gome notion of its leading idea, 

XI, I almost despair of making this part of N T ewtonb d\<~ 
coveries—in Mathematical Reason nig, the invention of the 
Calculus or Fluxions anp Fluents— mtelligible, even simply in 
its hading, idm f to any but minds habituated to mathematical 
thought, ' But 1 will do my best, as my Lecture would bo 
alogether incomplete without spine notice ol it. 

Tills leading idea I will endeavour to explain by taking a 
simple example by way of illustration. Suppose I throw a 
stone into the air. The attraction of the earth will continually 
draw it from the lino in which it is moving and cause it to 
describe a curve. The form of this curve must be detem-inate, 
nnd (lawnninatihi too if we know the law of the force which bends 
the body cut of the straight course in which it would proceed. 
And on the other hand, if 1 know the form of the curve, the 
law of the force causing the body to describe it ought to be 
determinable, 

Th© Calculus of Fluxions was invented to solve problems in 
all parts of Physics—not in mechanics only—of which this is 
one very simple specimen, 

[Here the fifth diagram was explained, AMH is a horizontal 
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line, in which direction the stone is supposed to be ihrown, 
its the simplest case is taken for illustration. APQ in the 
curve which the stone describes] at any point ol its course 
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p it wonIQ proceed along the tangent line Pt if at that 
instant the force of gravity ceased to act m drawing it out of 
its course. But as gravity does not cease, it draws >t through 
a space equal to tQ. in the time which the stone would other¬ 
wise have described Pi, Hence in that time, under the com¬ 
bined action of gravity and the motion the stone had already 
acquired at P, the stone actually describes PQ. Hence l q re¬ 
presents the original velocity of projection; f represents the 
downward velocity which tho stone has acquired by the tune it 
roaches P in consequence of gravity ; tQ represents the increase 
of this velocity, and therefore the magnitude ot the iorce ot 
gravity drawing the stone out of its course, while the stone 

Stoves through PQ, . , , - 

It was explained that the form of a curve is represented m 
mathematics in the following manner. PM is drawn parpen 01 - 
cular to AMX, P being any point in the curve, it we make 
AM any number of feet or inches, the number ot feet or inches 
in MP is known if the form of the curve is known; and by 
laying down a number of points M, N, &o. drawing the per¬ 
pendiculars and measuring off the corresponding number ot 
feet or inches in MP, NQ, &c. we can conatn^t the curve on 
the paper. Tlio relation between PM and AM, which enables 
us to know bow many inches or feet PM must be when we 
make AM anv length we please, is called the equation to the 
dirre : AM is called tho «Mw*> MP tha ordinate to the Mat 
P; the abscissa and ordinate spoken of together are called tho 
co~oriUnat.es to the point P. 

Now Newton conceived the existence or creation ot a curve 
in this manner. He imagined a point to move along the curve 
geometrically, and thus trace out the curve by geometrical 
motion. This point having reached P, he called At (the part 
ahead v formed) the fluent, because it was, as it ware, m the act 
of flowing on; and>Q, the minute portion by which it was at 
that time increasing, he called the fluxion, or the flux, by which 
the fluent was, as it were, made to flow. These were mere 
names, invented by him to assist tho mind in conceiving the 
generation of curves in nature. Carrying on the analogy he 
called MN or Vq the fluxion of the abscissa AM, and q Q tho 

fluxion of the ordinate MP. . . . . . T 

Newton’s invention, it was shown, consisted m this -In his 
conception of the curve in this light; and in his dmusrng a 
method (1) for calculating the value of the f usion qQ of the 
ordinate (consisting of the two parts qt and IQ, as explained 
above) in terms of Pq, the fluxion ol the abscissa, when the 
curve and its equation are known ; and (2) for Inubng tho 
curve and its equation, when the fluxions are known. 

2 c 


In the first case, knowing what the curve is/ he could by 
his new method calculate the length of qQ, that is, find how 
much the force ought to do in acting upon the body, and there¬ 
fore know what the law of the force is. In the other case, 
the inverse problem is solved : viz- if we know what the fluxion 
js, viz, qQ, by knowing the law of force he could reason back, 
by his new method, and know what the curve or fluent 
most he,] 

Thin is New ton J s famous Calculus of Fluxions and Fluents™ 
the invention of which has put into the hands of the Physical 
Philosopher an entirely new engine of thought and calculation, 
without which it would have been utterly impossible for him to 
bring Physical Science iu any branch to the pitch of perfection 
to which it has attained ; and towards which Newton himself 
made in the composition of the Prinoipia far more than the 
giants stride. Other mathematical invtotio; ns apply, each to 
its individual subject, and cannot he brought to bear upon 
others. But tJd$ is a universal instrument, operating upon a 
variety of problems which could not be touched by any of the 
methods of the ancient geometers, and by the generality of its 
means bringing under one point of view theories and sciences 
which bad been previously considered as insulated and in¬ 
dependent. The rapturous language in which Halley, the 
astronomer, used to speak of New ton J s discoveries, applies 
with singular propriety to this—perhaps the most sublime pro¬ 
duction of his genius. 

The theorems to which mathematicians have been led by this 
Calculus—each in itself the result of a chain of reasoning— 
are so many nmv starting pouti# of thought, the truth of which 
the mathematical mind can frequently recognize at a glance, 
when mice demonstrated, though each step in the process was 
necessary for its discovery* The mathematician is thus lifted 
up, as it were, from stage to stage in the region of thought, 
and acquires a power and a grasp of the subject he is consider¬ 
ing, which by no other process he could possibly attain. This 
Calculus has been known by other names i—The Calculus of 
Infinitesimals, because it treats of the infinitely small increments 
of q uan t i t i es : n 1 s o the D i Iferen tia.I an d I n tegral Calc plus, 
because the fluxions are the differential a of the varying quantity 
and the fluent is the integral quantity. 

Sir Isaac Newton was not so fortunate in his invention of 
Fluxions, as he was in his theory of Light and Colours, as to 
meet with no rival competitor for the honour of the discovery. 
My own persuasion is, after going through all the evidence, 
that Newton was not only the first inventor, hut the sole in¬ 
ventor of this wonderful method* I think that the evidence 


shows that Leibnitz has rival derived his ideas upon the subject 
from Newton himself during his visit to England. There is a 
MS. which proves that an early as 1665, in his 23rd year, 
Newton had made his discovery. Four years later he commu¬ 
nicated it to Ur, Barrow, and he to others. His MS. was 
copied and circulated among mathematicians in thoae earlier 
years. Four years after, vis*, in 1673, LeibniU came to Eng¬ 
land, and became acquainted with scientific men in London. 
Through Ills country man Olden burgh, who was Secretary of 
the Royal Society, he cor responded with Newton regarding 
his discoveries. Leibnitz, when lie first put forth his own Calculus 
after his return to the continent, regarded Newton as the first 
inventor, and himself as the second but independent inventor. 
Later in life he claimed the sole invention. This change, and 
his tendency on other occasions to claim inventions which were 
not his, convince me, that Newton's own impression was the 
right one; that Leibnitz had derived his Calculus from the 
communications lie had made to him through Oldenburgh. 

The part which Newton subsequently took in the controversy 
strengthens this in my mind. For it was in his nature to bo 
regardless of fame. He held back his discoveries, when others 
would have blazoned them before the world. But in this in¬ 
stance he singularly belied this character. Ho pushed his 
claim; and was the chief workman in, the preparation of the 
Oomwermtm Mpi^olicwn t the document of the Royal Society 
to establish Newton's right to the invention. This, I doubt 
not; judging from his general life, arose, not so much, if at all, 
from ambition to be acknowledged the real inventor, as from a 
feeling of righteous indignation at the injustice of the claim 
advanced by Leibnitz. 

III. I now come to the third class of his discoveries—that 
with which the name of Newton is more generally identified 
than with any other—the Physical System of the Universe, 
The Law of Universal Gravitation, In this ho had had some 
who had prepared the way for him : and in tin's respect there 
was some difference between his discovery of Universal Gravi¬ 
tation and bis discoveries in Light and Fluxions, Copernicus, 
who died exactly 100 years before Newton was born, had ex¬ 
ploded the Ptolemaic system of the heavens, and had re¬ 
established the Pythagorean, in which the sun was made the 
centre of the system. Galileo, who died in the year that 
Newton was born, had discovered a law of terrestrial mecha¬ 
nics, viz. that the spaces described by bodies falling from rest 
vary as the squares of the times of describing them, and that 
in the first second of time they pass through 10 feet. Kepler, 
who died 12 years previously, had by prodigious perseverance 
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an.! untiring diligence, and with an enthusiasm which super- 
station seemed almost to generate measured the P’^Jry 
spaces, the form and period of the planets orbits. _ ihe cl - 
tial machinery had thus been examined and expkincd read; 
for Newton’s use. Guesses even had been made, that aome 
mysterious tendency tow an 1, the Son ^Bected 

the planets from straight courses, 

uroimd him as a centre. Kepler at one time thought the foi« 
might vaiy as the inverse square of the distance, hut reject* 
it Others also conjectured ; hut proved nothing. 

'it mraired the mind of Newton to detect, demonstrate, and 
explain the unknown principle winch pervades th» physical 
mechanism, and to trace to its operation as a cause the com¬ 
plicated movements and unexplained anomalies ^«h ^trow- 
rtiers, from Hipparchus downwards, for 18 centuries, had 
diligently recorded as. facts, hut had not understood. Xu a 
perfod of the world, which from Copernicus down to Ins own 
times, was distinguished for great men ofintehectiml power, 
Newton by his genius rose as a King, a Giant King, among 
Ids peers ; and has maintained an elevation, from which neither 
Time, the searcher of all claims, nor Facts, the unsparing 
umpire between truth, and error* have ever dethroned him 

The Greeks with their fine intellects never attained to a 
correct conception of celestial mechanism, tacts they W^cted 
and classified. But they missed—as Hr. Who well has shown 
the “ appropriate idea” for putting those facts together and 
rising from them to legitimate consequences. 

Immediately before the time of Newton and during his 
earlier years Dos Cartes’ philosophic system was m voguo. He 
supposed space to be occupied by invisible matter which 
whirled in vortices like whirlpools in wafer, end so earned round 
the planets in their orbits and the earth and moon in theirs. 
It serves to illustrate the contrast between the darkness of the 
philosophic times preceding Newton and the light which s 
genius kindled, that a system so utterly devoid of argument 
rZd upon, of fact to support it or of analogy to give 
it countenance, should have been held with moio oi less 
tenacity by men of science- Bo far;were men f^^rtommg 
correct philosophical perceptions m ^dural th gs that the 
most absurd notions would sometimes be broached, lake to 
example the Tides. Even Kepler, in other respects a caretu I as¬ 
tronomer, believed, as the great Euler tells us, that the Earth 
was a living animal, and that by its heavmgs were produced 
the Hux and reflux of the ocean 1 Baa Cartes brong 
speculations to bear on the subject, and oomidered t.i.it thL 
tides arose from the pressure upon the sea of tho moon a 


imaginary vortex as the moon passed over. In the dark ages 
philosophical ignorance wa$ often veiled under the assumption 
of arbitrary principles or “ occult qualities” supposed to reside 
in things. High sounding terms aod names were given to opera¬ 
tions and phenomena; and men in their ignorance often per¬ 
suaded themselves that they had solved the enigmas of nature 
when they attributed them to some hidden mysterious but 
hypothetical principle* This charge was brought against New¬ 
ton^ Theory of Gravitation by no less a man than Leibnitz. 
He accused him of reviving the notion of occult qualifim, of 
which he said this unseen mysterious cause called “ gravita¬ 
tion 1 J seemed to be a specimen. How triumphantly this is 
answered will now appear by my explaining to you the leading 
idea m Newton's great discovery. 

It is n matter of the most ordinary observation, that the 
Moon^s apparent size varies so slightly—indeed to ordinary 
observers altogether imperceptibly—that as far as appearances 
go, Hie may be said to describe a circular orbit around the 
Earth. The natural tendency of bodies is to move on in 
straight lines, unless influenced by some external cause. What 
is it, then, which deflects the moon from her straight course 
and keeps her always ns the companion of the earth ? Is it 
not her gravitating tendency towards the earth 1 But this, 
the objector would say, is a resort to an occult quality . Here, 
then, comes in the story of the falling apple. Whether that 
particular story be true or not, it matters little; for in either 
case, it exactly represents the process of thought which must 
have passed through Newton's mind. lie saw the apple fall, 
as it was disengaged from its stalk. He had seen many apples 
fall. But on mi# occasion he seized tho appropriate idea, and 
wo may conceive him reasoning thus. u What causes the apple 
to fall ? No visible connexion between it and the earth. It must 
bo some gravitating tendency in the apple towards the earth. 
Hut is not this an occult principle? Can it be admitted? It 
cannot be denied that the body when let gb falls : it is heavy 
towards the earth, or literally it gravitates towards the earth, 
whatever tho hidden process may be. Tins is a fact, be the 
cause an occult principle or not. And wherever tho experiment 
is made, be it in valley or on mountain top, it is the same. 
Birds shot high up in the air full to tlvo earth. A stone thrown 
up to any height and so disengaged from all visible connexion 
with the earth, nevertheless comes back. There is some mys¬ 
terious connexion between tho earth and all (eTresirml objects, 
which no one can deny, though no one can explain or has as 
yet guessed at the cause. Why, thou, not pass up from this 
known fact and property of matter, and suppose that the 
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Earth?” 

Here was the appropriate idea. The very conception of the 
Moon's motion being made up of two parts combined, the one 
tlit transverse motion along the tangent, and the other the 
gradual falling from the tangent towards the earth like any 
other failing body* marked the mind of the Philosopher ! He 
began nob with a guess as to an occult quality in the heavenly 
bodies ; but he passed up from the known on the earth to the 
unknown in the heavens by a natural and easy transition. This 
is the excellency of New Lou's mode of proceeding. Here is no 
conjecture indulged in about imaginary vortices, but a simple 
but efficient step from terrest rial to celestial mechanism. 

The sixth diagram will explain more clearly the connexion 
which lie perceived between the fall of bodies on the earth, 
and the retention of the Moon in her orbit about the earth* 

[ Here a large diagram was described of which the following 
is a representation. 
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Moon, if deprived of her motion, would 



Fig. 6 . It is evident that if a stone be projected horizon¬ 
tally from an elevation, like the top of a mountain M it will 
strike the surface of the earth at a more distant point the 
greater its force of projection. Thus could force sufficient be 




exerted, and the resistance of the air surrounding the earth 
be dispensed with, a stone might be made to strike successively 
at A, H, 0 } and at last to start with m great an initial velocity 
a* to carry it all round back to M, its velocity being mi oil that 
the effect of gravity would only deflect the stone continually 
from the langent sufficiently to keep id moving in a circle, 

Why, then, cannot the Moon be supposed to be a falling 
body though at so great a height, and to be moving with just 
that velocity which at her distance will prevent gravity doing 
more than just deflecting her sufficiently from the tangent to 
retain her in her circular orbit?} 

But Newton would not satisfy himself with this conjecture, 
plausible as it is, till he had reduced it to the test of calcula¬ 
tion an d measurement, 

Galileo had shown that under the influence of gravity 
bodies fall through 16 feet in the first second of time, and 
in a greater or loss time tho space varies as the squares of the 
times. The moon's distance is 60 radii of the earth, and 
therefore gravitation up at the height of the moon will be 60- 
square times feebler than at the earth's surface : also V is 60 
times l ff , and therefore the space described in V will be, ac¬ 
cording to Galileo's law, 60-square times greater than in 1", 
Hence as at the earth's surface a body falls through 16 feet in 
one second, at the height of the moon a body in falling to the 
earth would describe 16 feet in one minute. This according tofche 
same law, is about 11 miles in an hour. Now fhe Moon goes 
round tho earth in 271 days, and her distance is 240,000 miles* 
From this you can easily find how many miles she describes ill 
an hour ; and, therefore, how long her versed-sine dr eagitta is 
in the same time. You will find it, if you will make the cnlru- 
latinn, to be precisely 1 i miles—the very space a body 
falling to the earth would describe in the same time. Thus tho 
connexion between terrestrial and celestial mechanics is esta¬ 
blished beyond a question. This was the first link of that chain 
of reasoning which has explained and demonstrated the whole 
system of the heavens. 

The next great step, the solution of the fundamental pro¬ 
blem, I will now describe. 

On a closer examination of the changes in the Moon/s ap¬ 
parent diameter and, therefore, in her distance from the earth, 
it is found that she does not describe a circle, but an ellipse 
around the earth in one of its foci—just as Kepler discovered 
that the planetary orbits around the Sun are elliptical. This, 
then, was tho problem which was next to be solved, ami on 
the success of which the theory of Universal Gravitation hung : 
—If a body is projected into a space and deflected by n force 
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varying as the square of the distance inversely, will it describe 
an ellipse, with the force in tho focus ? 

While Newton, at Cambridge, had verified the law of the 
inverse square in the manner 1 have explained, others in Hon- 
don—as Hooke, Wren, and Halley—* were attempting the same 
thing; they tried also to find the curve which would be de¬ 
scribed under that law* They altogether failed, and Halley 
hastened to Cambridge to consult the great oracle; when to 
his surprise and joy he found that Newton had not only 
established the truth of the inverse square in the case of the 
Moan’s mean distance (in the manner I have shown ) 7 but liad 
already demonstrated, that the ellipse would he the curve de¬ 
scribed if the velocity of projection was not exactly suited to 
the circle, thus establishing 'the law of the inverse square, as 
giving results in accordance with observation.* But such was 
New ton 3 s freedom from vain glory or ambition, that he had 
not sent his discovery abroad, but had thrown his paper aside, 
and could not now hud, it for his delighted and admiring 
friend. After Halley left Cambridge, Newton endeavoured to 
reproduce the demonstration; but through inadvertence draw¬ 
ing a lino in the diagram wrongly, did not at first succeed. 
His error he speedily corrected; and tho great fcrul h upon, 
which the system of the whole universe depends, and which he 
alone was found capable of demonstrating, was given to the 
scientific world. From this epoch, in 1684, I date the Dis¬ 
co vbut of Universal Gravitation. 

My seventh diagram will help Hie to explain something of 
the nature of this important problem. 

[It was here explained that an ellipse is not a mere oval; but 
a curve of certain exact properties ; and that what Newton bad to 
demonstrate was that a body projected from a point / , in the di- 
reption FT, would describe an exact ellipse around Sas one of its 
foci, if tho body was acted Upon by a force emanating f rom S 
and varying in its amount as the inverse square of the distance 
from 8, Suppose the body describes FQ in a given short 
time; and when it gets top it describes pq in the same short 
time. Then Newton had to prove that TQhndlqvterc the exact 
measures of the amoun t of force exerted from S on the body 
when it was at P and p respectively, to draw the body in from 
the tangents FT and pi exactly to the points Q and j, and 
neither short of them nor beyond them, so as always to keep 
the body just in the line of the ellipse.] 

* The most general form of Newton 1 * discovery if this, That if a hotly is 
projected into apace under the influence of a force varying inversely as the square 
of the distance from some Axed point, it will describe an eUipse if tho velocity 
is lens than a certain qimntitv * if it is equal to or greater than that qutmiity it 
wiU describe n parabola or hyperbola, the iixed point being m each ease a focus 
of the curve. 


From tliis discovery Physical Astronomy lias taken its rise* 
Others had guessed that some power of attraction mast exist 
between the sun and the planets, and the earth and the moon. 
But none had even approached to a demonstration. The glory 
of this belongs altogether to Newton* And to him is due also 
the undivided merit of conceiving as well as demonstrating 
this Law of Gravitation in its integrity, vm^ that the attraction 
does not exist between the bodies merely in their general mass, 
but that every single particle is attracted by every other 
particle throughout the whole regions of space, with a force 
varying according to this law—a part of the general principle 
upon which some of the most profound and successful investi¬ 
gation 5 in Physical Science altogether rest, such as the Figure 
of the Earth, the Tides, some of the Lunar perturbations, and 
the Precession of the Equinoxes* 

Physical Science indeed did not exist before the discovery 
of this Law, and of the powerful analysis brought in by the 
theory of Fluxions, Ail Astronomy and every investigation 
in Physics is vapid before this grand step was taken* Astro¬ 
nomy was but a science of observation and measurement, and 
nothing else—no reasoning upon physical principles, fur there 
were none laid down or discovered* 

The solution of this fundamental proposition, gave a new 
impulse to NewtoiFs mind. The two next years arc celebrated 
for the composition of his Immortal Work—which was given 
to the world through the seal and perseverance, the diligence 
and liberality of Hatley, to whom WE owe the possession of 
this extraordinary production which, but tor him, would never 
have been published or even written. To have been the author 
of such a work has shed a glory around Newton’s name which 
can never grow dim. That great mathematician Lagrange, 
who frequently asserted that ISewton was the greatest genius 
that ever existed, used to add—“and the most far lunate^ for 
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we cannot find more than once a ay stem of the world to 
establishSome there were who still pertinaciously held to 
the vagaries of the Cartesian "Vortices—either steeped in pre¬ 
judice/or utterly unable to follow out the arguments and 
demonstrations of the new philosophy. The absurdity of this 
was well set forth by Whiston, who declared that to use the 
Cartesian fictitious hypothesis after the discovery of Newton's 
system was continuing to eat old acorn$ for food, after the 
discovery of new wheat. Laplace's encomium is of especial 
value 1'rom the eminence he himself attained. (( The impor¬ 
tance and generality of the discoveries, and the immense 
number of original and profound views which have been the 
germ of the most brilliant theories of the philosophers of this 
century, and all presented with much elegance, will ensure 
to the work a pre-eminence above all other productions of 
h iitnan genius/' So intense was the interest which the publi¬ 
cation of the Prmcipia excited among men of letters, that 
learned men who wore not mathematicians longed to miriei% 
stand its contents* Locke, Bentley, and Watts were of this 
number. Passing by the process of demonstration, which they 
had not science enough to follow, they pondered over the 
results of each proposition with amazement and delight. 

All the great results which another century and a half havo 
added to Physical Astronomy—-in the lunar and planetary 
theories by Laplace, Lagrange and others, the stability of the 
system, tlio perturbations of Jupiter and Saturn, the Figure of 
the Earth as heterogeneous, the orbits of double stars, the 
discovery of an unknown planet, detected solely by its disturb¬ 
ing influence—all add glory to the names of Newton, as they 
are all deductions from his one universal law ; and the pro¬ 
found analysis by which these results have been attained, is 
the expansion of the calculus of which he was tko inventor* 

So vast is this subject, that though I have as it were but 
skimmed its surface, I have left myself but little time to sum 
up the character of the Great Philosopher, 

3 * In the first place, there must have existed in Newton, 
in no eminent degree, the elements which compose the tnathe- 
vnatimt talent —which has been described as including distinct¬ 
ness of intuition, tenacity and facility in tracing logical 
connexion, fertility of invention, and a strong tendency to 
generalisation. Newton's in votive tower appeared in his 
earliest years, and is very remarkably manifest in the endless 
contrivances and mathematical artifices for but mounting dif¬ 
ficulties of which his writings are full, if If we conceive the 
operation of the inventive faculty," says Dr* Wkewell iC in the 
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only way in which it appears possible to conceive it,—that 
while some hidden source supplies a rapid stream of possible 
suggestions, the mind is on th© watch to seize and to detain 
any one of these which will suit the case in hand, allowing the 
rest to pass by and be forgotten—wo shall see what extraordi¬ 
nary fertility of mind is implied by so many mccewfid efforts 
[as Newton achieved], what an innumerable host of thoughts 
must have been produced to supply so many that deserved 
to be selected” 

2 , This gift of invention, which so strongly marked the 
character of Newton’s mind, did not run off into fancy or 
the empty speculations of his own imagination; for it wm 
intimately associated in him with another important quality— 

TEE LOVE Of TRUTH Aft!) REALITY. 

Inferior minds to Ins are pleased with their own conceptions, 
and are disappointed if their own speculations will not stand. 
But he regarded the world—spiritual and physical—as a great 
Reality—as created by the God of all power and wisdom, and 
endowed with those principles which lead to phenomena which 
it is our business to study. He came then as a letmwr* He 
gave an attentive ear and an observant eye to the develop¬ 
ments of this world, that he might catch the indications which 
its phenomena are continually throwing out. The very name 
of hypothm# he is said to have abhorred. If &.theory, which 
his fertile invention had distinctively suggested, would not 
stand the test of some experiment or calculation, ho would 
instantly reject it. He did not, as some of us may be con¬ 
scious of doing at times, endeavour to square or coax facts to 
suit liis theory. It was not Ins own fame, a great name that 
he Coveted—but Truth, Regarding the world (as I have said) 
as the work of the Supreme Being, full of wonders la beautiful 
harmony, he ahandjmed himself to the guidance of facts. 

There is a charm in facts, and in tracing their connexion, 
which none can comprehend but he who has enjoyed it. The 
pathway of facts is the road to greatness—it is the road to 
truth : and every by-path to the right or left which raim’s 
empty aud inflated imagination may strike oat, is only the 
road to darkness and disgrace, and will lead him into endless 
labyrinths in which he will find nothing to feed upon but his 
own vanity. Pacts are the indestructible atoms which enter 
into the composition of truth, and without them truth cannot 
be known* 

There are two examples which I will produce of the in¬ 
tegrity of Newton’s mind—I do not mean of his heart—but 
of hi* mind, in which this appreciation of the value of truth 
was remarkably shown. 

2 d 2 
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W1 3 en his ft * at tli ou gli is on U n i versal G ravi tali on, s n gges Led 
by the falling upplc, gave him the true conception of the 
identity of the principle which binds the planets to the mm 
and gives weight to bodies on the earth T he tested his theory 
by calculation; and using the only information then possessed 
of the sive of the earth (which was defective) the result did 
not satisfy him. The grandeur of the con sequences * bad the 
thought been true, of which ho must have bad at least a 
glimpse, did not beguile him into attempting to square mat¬ 
ters and persuade himself that bis own conception was the 
right one. He did not give it out even m an approximation 
to the truth. Ho did not suggest that the facts on which Ins 
calculation was based were probably defectively ascertained— 
which was in reality the case—a thing which most of us would 
have done when such a prize was before us. He threw his 
calculation aside : and it was not til! eighteen years afterwards 
that he resumed it, on receiving new information, regarding 
the earth's diameter—and Ins first speculation was demon¬ 
strated to be the law of nature. 

The other instance is taken from his theological studios— 
and ! can state it in few words* Theie were two passage* in 
the Christian Scriptures which he thought had crept into the 
text from the margin, where ho conceived they had been 
written by some commentator, and that they did not belong 
to the original. This was by no means certain ; but lie under¬ 
took a thorough scrutiny* The truths which these passages 
teach are fundamental; and are to bo found in other parts 
of the book. But such was his integrity, that in spite of the 
danger of his being charged with a disbelief of the truths 
themselves—which would have been fatal to his Christian 
character—he decided upon their want of authenticity and 
struck them out. 

There are sufficient incidental testimonies in his writings, 
that he did hold the doctrines concerned; hut the whole cir¬ 
cumstance strikingly illustrates the integrity of his mind, and 
his abhorrence of entertaining anything as authenUn—ev&Bi 
though involving no error and indeed teaching truth—which 
will not stand the test of evidence :—and it adds (I may 
.say) immensely to the weight of evidence in favour of what 
passed nnaU erred under his severe and scrutinizing inspection. 

d. His humility is a third feature iu his character which 
I must notice. His humble view of his own gigantic power** 
is most instructive. When asked how he made Ms discoveries, 
he answered, f ■ By always thinking about them/' He prided 
himself on no force of genius, which undoubtedly he possessed 
in the highest degree. He declared that if he had done any- 
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hut industry and patient thought, 
enquiry constantly before mo, and 
wait till the first dawning opens gradually, by little and little, 
into a filll and clear lights 

This habit to which Newton attributed, and, in some sense, 
owed his discoveries—this constant attention to the rising 
thought— necessarily so engaged and absorbed his spirit, as 
often to make him inattentive and almost insensible to exter¬ 
nal impressions and common impulses, The stories w hich ore 
told of his extreme absence of mind, probably refer to the two 
years during which lie was composing bis Principia, and was 
thus following out a train of reasoning the most fertile, the 
most complex, and the most important which any philosopher 
had ever had to deal with. 

4, In the next place—his natural disposition appears to 
have been mtlo a/sd equable, but somewhat tjnimpassioned. 

His patience was sorely tried hv the pertinacity and igno¬ 
rance with which his discoveries in light were criticized. But 
he met his opponents with calmness. In his difference with 
Flamsteed, it cannot be said that he is dear of blame. But 
we must measure his conduct by the intense pressure on his 
mind under the development of his Limnr Theory, and by the 
temper and disposition of the man who did not respond to 
his requirements in the way be should have done. 

During the year of his illness ho wrote some impatient 
words to Locke and others* But when ruffled he speedily- 
recovered himself Though be proved by his infirmities that he 
was only hmnan, his subsequent eon torsions and generous 
admissions convince us that he was a man under higher in¬ 
fluences and who disciplined himself to attain the mastery over 
bis natural failings. 

He behaved with manly generosity to Bernoulli, who—it is 
to ho feared—denied against good evidence the part he hud 
taken against Newton while Leibnitz was alive. Newton 
never would swerve from the acceptance of Bernoulli J s own 
declaration, that he was not the author of a certain obnoxious 
latter which had been published to the world against him. 
€( I at once resolved, 11 says the aged philosopher u not only to 
forget the mathematical disputes which had lately taken place, 
but to cultivate your friendship, audio estimate highly your 
great mathematical merits/ 5 

The native simplicity of his mind is finely pourtrayed in an 
affecting letter to Locke, in which he acknowledges that on 
a certain occasion ho had thought and spoken uncharitably 
of him : and the humility and candour in which ho asks for- 
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gireness could have emanated only from a mind as noble as 
it was pure. 

5, It is not to be wondered at that he possessed these 
ornaments in his character, when we learn, in the next place, 
that ho was, with all his prodigious powers, a man of RELIGIOUS 
PEELINGS. 

His celebrated Scholium, at the end his Principle, shows 
this—in which he leads our thoughts up from the world he 
had been describing to the Supreme Being, declaring Him 
to be the Governor of all things, not ay the soul of the world, 
but as Lord over alb 

There are many indications of the piety of his character. 
His advice to his friend Pacio and his prayers for him, aud 
the value Facio put upon them, and his similar conduct to 
the dying Dr. Mori and show this* It is said that Halley 
would at times speak of religion in a light manner; and that 
Newton vised to check him :— ff You know, I have studied these 
things—you have not* ,J 

I have "already said, that from his twenty-second year down¬ 
wards n ot e s ai id anno tations luv e b eon di scovere d wh i c h show 
that lie investigated religious questions from his youth to the 
end of his life. His published works and the long list of unpub¬ 
lished papers on these matters show, how deeply he wm inter¬ 
ested in and how thoroughly he had investigated these matters. 
His friend John Craig has especially told us that his theolo¬ 
gical writings were composed while his under standing w as 
in its greatest perfection, and that it cannot be said that his 
applying himself to the study of religion was the effect of 
dotage. 

To some minds it has unhappily appeared irreconcilable, 
that such prodigious powers as Newton possessed should have 
been employed in the investigation of Christian truth. Unlike 
the philosopher, whose philosophic character they cannot but 
admire, rather than meet and harmonize facts, they would 
sweep facts away which oppose their preconceived theory. 
Voltaire, in his light and contemptuous spirit, solves the riddle 
thus : That Newton condescended to these, as he thought, 
puerile occupations “to console mankind for the great superi¬ 
ority that he had over them/* in other things. 

Cithers have more seriously—bit us unsuccessfully-—endea¬ 
voured to pour contempt upon this part of the great Philo¬ 
sopher's performance by making two assertions which are both 
necessary to their argument, and are both untrue (as 1 have 
already shown), that his illness in hi(9 50th year permanently 
weakened his understanding, and that it was not till after 
this illness that he devoted himself to theological studies. 
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In undertaking to delineate the character of this great 
man, I should have been unfaithful to historical accuracy, had 
I not thus declared, that when in full possession of his mental 
powers and after the most patient investigation, he was a firm 
believer hi the Divine revelation contained in the Christian 
Scriptures* 

The last point I would notice in commending his cha¬ 
racter nnd pursuits to your study and admiration, is one which 
was spoken of m the first lecture of this Course. 

What a prodigious lift was given to human knowledge by 
this one yuan ! That it is to individual effort that all pro¬ 
gress is due, is remarkably illustrated by the character before 
us ; Wti talk of the improvement and advance of the Hindoo 
mind as if the Hindoos were some indefinite being, not 
made up of units, each unit with a mind of its owin ' You 
thus get lost in generalities and see nothing practically. 
Ureains and delusions occupy the place which the great reati* 
fi<\$ of Dod 3 spiritual moral and physical creation ought to 
fill. Unless you give yourselves individually to the searching 
out ol facts—facts physical moral and spiritual—and abandon 
yourselves, as Newton did, to their guidance, you will know 
nothing oi the charm of truth or of he advantages and 
blessings to which it leads. 
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REPORTS OF SECTIONS. 

REPORT OF THE EDUCATIONAL SECTION, 

BY 

HENRY WOODROW, M. A. 


Me. President, Ladies and Gentlemen, The Section of our 
Society which I have the honor to represent this evening, ia 
that on general education. I speak my own feelings and I 
doubt not, the feelings of the present meeting, when 1 express 
inv regret that our honored President has not taken into his 
own hands the management of this department. From the 
fulness of Ins stores of information, from hm intimate know- 
ledge of the events which we, the members of this but ion, 
know chiefly by reading, and from his exertions m forming 
that history which we laboriously dig oat fro* reports rescued 
temporarily from devouring white ants, our resident is a 
to tell as an eye-witness what we describe on hearsay, and 
sneak as one with authority whet) we can only quote, senbe- 
Iike, the sayings of others. Our President, however has seen 
fit to commit this Section to my charge, and I am here this 
evening to state what we have (lone, or rather what we we 
not done, for the performance Jma not realised my expectation 
The Section held four meetings, two m December ISoJ, 
when the members chose their subjects; and the two others 
in February and June. When reports of progress were ren¬ 
dered at our first meetings, it seemed to the bection desirable 
to distribute the subjects in such a way that all the members 
should have an opportunity of subscribing something to the 
common stock of information. As each member proba J > 
would know best the history* of the Institution in which ho 
2 E 
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was himself educated, and m a set of histories of the several 
educational institutions of Bengal would be a valuable contri¬ 
bution. to the records of the Bethune Society, and would lay a 
broad foundation and gather a largo collection of materials for 
the work of succeeding laborers, the proposal was readily 
accepted. 

The following papers were promised by gentlemen well qua¬ 
lified by their position to give the Society trustworthy inform¬ 
ation j 

1. —The History of the Hindu College, 

2. —The History of the Hooghly College. 

3*—The History of the Hooghly Mad rissa. 

4—An Account of the Rise and Progress of the Sanscrit 
College. 

5.—The History of the General Assembly's Institution. 

G.—The History of the Free Church Institution. 

7.-—The History of the Oriental Seminary. 

S.— r ] he H istory of the Metropolitan College. 

S*— The History of the Dovoton College. ° 

10. —The History of the Jonye Training School and similar 
Institutions in Bengal. 

11. —The History of the Buris&nl School. 

12. —The Labours of the Calcutta School Society. 

Li.—A review of the different systeins of education in 
England. 

It. -Selections from the Records of the Gen oral Committee 
of Public Instruction. 

15.—The labours of the Bengal Zemindars in the extension 
of education. 

It was found by the writer “on the labours of Bengal Ze¬ 
mindars in the extension of education” that ho had unfor¬ 
tunately but little to say on his subject: lie therefore substi¬ 
tuted for it the question of Indigenous Education. The cir¬ 
cumstance was deeply to be regretted on many accounts, for 
himself, for the Zemindars, for this meeting, but most of all 
for Bengal itself. T st the fact cannot be denied that the groat 
landholders ot Bengal are not conspicuous for their labours in 
the cause qi education. Honorable exception, however, must 
be made ol the names of Ram Button Roy, Joykissen Mocker- 
jee, and of the Ranee ICattaine, The smaller Zemindars are 
generally .more liberal than the greater Zemindars in the cause 
of education. 

i ho Essayist on the Jonye Institution substituted for his 
subject the more general head of the Glasgow Training system, 
with special reference to the efforts made to introduce it into 
this country. • 
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these fifteen essays, I looked forward as the mental feast 
which was on this evening to be served up for our refreshment 

and invigoratiou. . . .. 

The 30th September was the day appointed.for^he delivery 
of these promised treasures to my honorable friend, the Secre¬ 
tary of the Section, but not one of the fifteen was forthcoming. 
The situation gradually became painful. 1'he work of the Sec¬ 
tion was to be exhibited, and we had no work to exhibit. o 
mv friend Baboo G-opal Clmnder Banerjee of the Calcutta for¬ 
mal School I render my sincere thanks for being the brat to 
come to our relief. The thanks of the Society are due to him 
for a valuable paper on the different educational systems in 
England; This paper will be useful to us and to him soli too 
in hi a work j like mercy " it bleusth both him that gives and 
him that takes." To Baboo Ham Soaker Doss, our acknow¬ 
ledgments must bo paid for an interesting paper on the Cal¬ 
cutta Free Church Institution. To Baboo Koylns thunder 
our thanks are doo for a brief account ot the Oriental 
Seminary. lam sony that our worthy friend does not wish 

his sketch to be printed. . ^ , .. Q 

1 liave also contributed my quota m presenting to the So¬ 
ciety the unpublished Educational Minutes of Lord Macaulay. 
Thus four only out of the fifteen promised papers are forth¬ 
coming. Where are tho other eleven ? A few ot the gentlemen 
who promised help have sent letters of excuse for the absence 
of their contributions. The opportunity for writing has m one 
case been taken away by sickness; in another by the calls ot 
official duty ; and in a third by the claims ot family ties; but 
in the case of a few who give no excuse, it has, I tear, been 
frittered away by sloth. This, as Seneca says, “ is the worst 
waste of time." Our Sections were establish* u solely to enlist 
tho co-operation of men, who having completed their collegiate 
course and started in life were willing to improve the talents 
committed to their care and to devote part ot their leisure time 
to the mental elevation of themselves and of their countrymen. 
These views have not at present been realized. _ 

There is no country on earth so full of promise as Bengal, 
and none in which that promise is so often disappointed. J 
every passed college student were to treasure up Ins Wasted 
moments, we could easily receive from them 300 essays instead 
of three. 1 would say yet again that Bengal is a land oi pro¬ 
mise and Of unfulfilled promise. Of promise, for what can bo 
more full of promise than the young classes of our numerous 
schools ? In no country of the world are young children more 
pleasing in appearance, more graceful in demeanour, more 
intelligent in countenance, and more eager tor knowledge. 
2 e 2 
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Whilst I gaftef on the bmntifnl bright groups which almost 
daily gather around mo in tho Mofussil, I am reminded of the 
exclamation of St. Augustine as lie watched at Home similar 
groups of English children, <f Non Auglici sod Angoli si forent 
Chtistiani*” The children of Bengal are a multitudinous host 
of hope unsurpassed on the face of the earth* 

And what must he the capabilities of their mothers to whose 
tender and urn 1 emitting care is due this glorious dawn of a 
nation's intelligence ? They have nobly begun their work ; 
would that, they were permitted to carry it on to perfection* 
Neither England nor America can make a better start, but 
mothers there carry on the work of education, and fathers ami 
brothers watch with grateful admiration the unrivalled tact 
with which the mother conducts the early instruction of her 
child* In Bengal mothers arc denied that boon. By n mon¬ 
strous, unnatural custom, unknown to earlier, purer days of 
Hinduism, women are kept in mental darkness, and not having 
tho light are unable to appreciate it or to give it to their chil¬ 
dren* A mother 7 s love is such that she is delighted to lavish 
her most costly treasures for the good of her child* What a 
future would be for this land, if every Bengali mother thought 
knowledge to be her most costly treasure I with what energy 
would she amass these treasures, and with what devotion would 
she impart them to her child l Hired teachers may possess 
industry ami skill, but how can mercenaries contend with the 
enduring enthusiasm of a mothers love* Macaulay, in one of 
the unpublished minutes now before you says, with reference 
to Infant Schools, 

** I cannot bring myself to think, that where if is in the 
mother's power to devote herself to the care of her family, 
young children can be placed any where so fitly as under the 
mother's care. The relation of parent and child is the founda¬ 
tion of all society. It is fit that where the parent is unable 
fully to perform the parental duties, the chanty of individuals, 
and perhaps in some circumstances the wisdom of the G overn¬ 
ment should supply what is wanting* But to break without 
necessity the closest of all ties, to substitute the schoolmaster 
for the mother ns tlie guardian of an infant hardly able to lisp* 
and that too when tho mother has the leisure and tho means to 
perform what all over the world is considered her snored 
and peculiar duty, is not in my opinion a w ise course/ 7 

In another minute on the same subject, Macaulay says, 

( * As to the corrupting influence of the Zena.ua of which Mr* 
Trevelyan speaks, I may regret it. But I own that 1 cannot 
help thinking that the dissolution of the tio between parent 
and child is m great a moral evil as can bo found in any 
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Zenana. In whatever degree then., Infant Schools relax that 
tie, they do tnischtef. In whatever degree they leave the child 
to the care of its family, the corrupting influence of the Zenana 
continues. There is a great deal of moral corruption which 
we pass by as quite harmless because it does not shock our 
Sense of doeorrim. For nty own part 1 would rather hoar a 
boy of three years old lisp all the bad words in the language 
than that ho should have no feeling of family affection, that 
his character should bo that which must be expected in one 
who has had the misfortune of having a schoolmaster in the 
place of a mother/' 

Jet from the vast field of childhood!* promise ho%v Final! in 
Bengal is the harvest of youth ! In the race of intelligence* 
many millions start from the goal of childhood ; a few thou¬ 
sands only hold on to the other goal of youth* The incarce¬ 
ration of the mother's intel lect is the main cause of tit is first, 
and this most widely extended blight of early promise. The 
opponents of female education are the evil spirits w hose malig¬ 
nant influence perpetuates in an ever-recurring succession this 
blight of a nation's hope. 

Yet much of promise does enter the portals of youth. Many 
hundreds of ardent aspiring students are now about to proceed 
to the Entrance Examination of the University. How very 
few of the hundreds now filled with high hopes will pass the 
successive stops of the University Examination^ which toad to 
a degree of honor? Ill health or chill penury will repress their ■< 
noble rago. On these ills of world-wide application, Bengal 
heaps mountains of social and physical disadvantages, such as 
caste, early marriage, family quarrels, a relaxing climate, ami 
food rich, perhaps, but not nutritious. Some students rise 
superior to all these difficulties, but fall into the Odious vices of 
profligacy and intemperance. This is the most mournful of all 
the blights of youthful hope. Of those who enter life with bril¬ 
liant prospects and line opportunities, almost all on attaining a 
pecuniary competency lay aside exertion, and fall into a torpor, 
and so, Merlin-like, ,f are lost to life, and use, and name, and 
fame \ 5> 

But to return to the papers which are presented to the So¬ 
ciety as the proceedings of the Section on Education, I shall 
this evening read extracts from the essays of my three Hindu 
friends and fellow-labourers, whose forgiveness I ask if I 
devote more than a quarter of the time allowed for my address 
to the writings of that great master of the English language, 
whose unpublished notes and jottings on educational subjects 
I have the privilege now to place before the public. 
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Macaulay’s Educational Minutes, 

Tho Indian career of Lord Macaulay extends from 1834 to 
1837. During tliewe three years ho was tho means of reform- 
jug tho education of India, am! as wo now see* of simplifying 
the Law of India also. Few men have been by themselves so 
instrumental in impressing their stamp on the history of a 
nation's progres s By his educational reforms the whole sys¬ 
tem of instruction was directed into the channels which more 
or less it still retains. By his Penal Code he will direct men. 3e 
has more than any other man influenced the School life of the 
thousands who now crowd our English Schools, They pro¬ 
bably know it not, but it is right that they should know and 
honor the man to whose vigorous exertion they owe their pre¬ 
sent advantages. His other great work that of reforming the 
Law was for a quarter of a century under consideration from 
time to time and one important section that of the Penal Code 
lias, within the last three months, become the law of the land. 
Seldom does it fall to the lot of one man to be at once the 
chief Educator and tho chief Lawgiver of a vast nation. Such 
an extraordinary character deserves more than ordinary con¬ 
sideration from Hindus. 

Macaulay was born in 1800, and there loro wo may tell his 
ago by [lie years of the century* He was 34 years old when 
he came to India* His father Zachary Macaulay was for 
some time the (roverrior of Sierra Leone, and afterwards the 
friend and follow labourer of Wilborforce and Clarkson in 
effecting the abolition of slavery. Macaulay was educated at 
home, and when ho describes tho advantages derived from 
female instruction, he speaks from personal experience. He 
entered Trinity College, Cambridge, at tho ago of eighteen, and 
after carrying off the highest classical prizes took his degree in 
1822, Ho subsequently won a fellowship at Trinity, The 
ability he displayed at the Union Debuting Society at Cam¬ 
bridge attracted the attention of all his cotemporaries and 
brought him to the notice of public men. Lord Brougham in 
particular was greatly interested in the progress of this rising 
genius, and wrote to his father Zachary a letter which had 
much influence on the young Macaulay’s future career. As 
the letter is an educational document of the highest order ami 
relates to Macaulay, I may with double propriety, read it to you 
this evening* 

** Mf bear Fit: exe,—M y principal object in writing to you to-day is to 
offer you some suggestions in consequence of a conversation I have just hsul 
with Lord Grey, who baa spoken of your &ou at Cambridge in terms of the 
greatest praise. Me bikes hia account from hi* son, but from all I know and 
have learnt in other quarters, l doubt not tint hit* judgment is well formed. 
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Now you of course destine him for the bar j and assuming that thia mid the 
i-uMic fcbjeete incidental to it, are in hin views, I would fain impress upon 
you (and through you upon him) a truth or two which experience lias made 
mo aware of* and which l would have given a great deal m have been ac¬ 
quainted with earlier in life from the experience of others- First, that tho 
f umdation of all exoeBence is to be Laid in earty application to geffaful 
knowledge i* clew; that he is already aware ot j and equally so it is (of 
which he may not he so Well aware) that professional eminence van only be 
attained by entering betimes into the lowest drudgery, the most repulsive 
labours of liia profession—even a year in an Attorneys office, m the law is 
now practised, X should nut hold too severe a task or too high a price to 
pay, for the benefit it must surely lead to—but at all events, the life of it 
special pleader, 1 am quite convinced, is the thin*f before being railed to the 
bar. * * * # * * 

But what I wish to inculcate specially with a view to the great talent for 
public speaking which your son happily possesses m, that he* should cultivate 
that talent in the only way in which it can moll the height of the art, and 
I wish to turn Ids attention to two points, * * * * * The first pbiut 

h this,—the beginning of the art is to aoqoha a habit of cmy speaking, and 
in whatever way this can be had (which individual indication or accident 
will generally direct, and mar safely be allowed to do) it must be had. Now 
I diilbi- from all other doctors of rhetoric in this - I say, let him first of hi 
team to speak easily and fluently, as well and as sensibly us he can, no doubt, 
but at any rate let him leam to speak. This Is to eloquence or good public 
speaking what the being able to talk in a child is lo correct grammatical 
speaking. It is the requisite foundation, end on it you must build. More¬ 
over it can only be acquired young. Therefore let it by ell means and at an v 
after i lieu be gotten hold of forthwith. * * * # * 

“The next step is the grand one -vu. to convert this style of easy apeak» 
ing into chaste eloquence: and here there U but one rule. I do earnestly 
entreat your son to set daily and nightly before him, the Orem Medals—, 
fiiSt of all he may look to the best modem speeches, iih he probably has done 
already; Burke's Wt comporf&mfl an the * Thoughts on the cause of the 
present dricontents.' k Speech on the American Conciliation ;* and on * The 
Nabob of Arced 1 * debt; Fox* 'Speech on the Westminster scrutiny' (the 
first part of which he should pore over till he La-; it by heart), ‘On the 
Butman Armament nod 1 On the war 181)3 i with one or. two' of Wyndliam'-a 
best, and very few or rather hone of Sheridan’s; but he must by no means 
stop hero. If he would be a great orator he must go at once to tfm fountain 
head mid be familiar with every one of the great orations of Df?mmth< i:es, * 
## * * Bis taste will improve every time ho reads and repents to him- 
self (for be should have the fine parages by heart) and he will leam how 
much may hi* done by a skilful in, of n few words and a rigorous rejection 
of all superfluities. In this view I hold a familiar knowledge of Bante to ho 
next to Demosthenes, It. is in vain to say that imitations of these models 
won’t do for our times. First, I do not counsel any imitation, but only m 
imbibing oftho s&rae spirit Secondly, I know from experience that nothing 
is so successful in those times (had though they he) fus whit has been fearned 
on the Greek Models. I tue a very poor instance lit giving my own experi¬ 
ence, but l do assure you that both in Courts of Law and Parliament* and 
mem to mobs J have never made so much play (to use a very modern phrase) 
as when l was almost; translating from the Greek. X remised the perora¬ 
tion of my speech for the Queen in the Lords, after reacting and repeating 
Bemoftthencs fur three or four necks, and I composed it twenty times over 
at least, and itcertainly succeeded in a very extraordinary di gree, and fey 
above any merit* of its own. 
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"This leads me to remark that, though speaking without wrtfcW W«- 
hand i- very well until the habit of easy apeadb w alter 

ran never write too much. This » quite clear. U m ia^i^us Uoubti 
and it j* more difficult bryoinl uofnfarboH than speaking oil hand, hut it m 
.wliiy to Aect ondovv-, ami at nny i-ate it is ne« to ~o ttie 
Inbit of correct diction. But I go iurther and say, even to tliouidot .1 
man's life he mast prepare ward Jb>- word most of his finer passages. iV>\\ 
would he be a W orator or no ? In other words would ho have alnu t 
absolute power of doing good to mankind in a tree country or no i So h 

wHU this, lie must follow these rules* 

■ truly yours, 

‘ MEaNUY BBOtJGIIAM, 


mve offence to tne w €9$ mam 1 i»u m ,i u * 

tibuted to the Edinburgh Review his fanious tssay on Milton. 
It was the first of that brilliant senes with winch during fcwen ■> 
years he enriched that Review. Soon afterwards in Im essay on 
*kistorv he drew a comparison between the Romans in the time 
of Diocletian and the Chinese. If Hindus were substituted fe 
Chinese the parallel would still be true, Macaulay says, it w ould 
be easy to indicate many points of resemblance between t lie 
subjects of Diocletian, and the people of the celestial empire where, 
during many centuries, nothing has been learned or unteamed , 
where Government, where education, where the whole system 
of life is a ceremony j where knowledge forgets to increase and 
multiply, and like the talent buried in the earth, or the pound 
wrapped up in the napkin, experiences neither waste nor aug¬ 
mentation. The torpor was broken by two great revolutions, 
the one moral, the other political: one from within, the other 

n, ThiT^tate of national torpor was the abhorrence of the 
Essayist, and when the Essayist rose to be member of 10 
Supreme Council of India, and President of the Committee of 
Public Instruction, that abhorrence became a principle of action 
and win red uncompromising war with the time-consecrated 
abuses of tries and Madras. Nothing but deeply-seated 
convictions, unflinching resolution, and vigorous exercise o 
amazing powers of language and argument could vanquish the 
worried im® of veterans ranked in defence oivrvor* 

Macaulay's Minute of the 2nd February, 1 f ™ e ( * ^ 
and decisive blow tlmt settled the contest. On the dh f > & 
next month Lord Boat hick passed the famous resolution which 
turned the course of the stream of public education Sidney 
rinuUi wrote to a friend in 1838, “Cut and read Macaulay 3 
papers upon Indian Courts and Indian Education. Jhey are 
ffimblc for their talent and their honesty, we see why he 
was hated in India, aud bow honorable to him that haired was. 
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The first attempt for the cnliyhtemtiont of the natives of 
India in the science and literature of Europe was the establish¬ 
ment in 1816 of the Hindu College* This celebrated institution 
owes jhn origin to the exertions of Sir Edward Hyde East, 
David Hare, and Raja Kara mol job Roy, When the native 
community of Calcutta were roused to consider the plan lor 
the establishment of a M^ha Bulydlaya {i, e, great scat of 
learning) as the Hindu College was originally termed, it was 
found that many of the orthodox Hindus held aloof from the 
plan, and refused to cooperate in any movement with Baja 
Kammohun Boy. Rammohun Boy accordingly, with a mag¬ 
nanimity: worthy of his noble character, retired from the man¬ 
agement of the proposed Institution, Self-denial snob as thma 
almost unknown in Calcutta, for ho was the earliest advocate 
of the establishment of the College, and was eminently fitted 
by the gifts of nature, by his high position, wise discretion, 
deep learning, and earnest patriotism, to develope and carry 
out his own project. He was willing nevertheless to be laid 
aside, if by suffering rather than by acting he could benefit Lis 
country. 

Tho Hindu College was for many years under native man¬ 
agement, In 1823, the funds were so low that application was 
made to Government for aid, which was liberally conceded. The 
capital of the College moreover was reduced to Rupees 2 1,000, 
by tho failure in 1827 of Rarettcfs house in which it was deposit¬ 
ed, The income accordingly fell to less than Bs» 100 a month. 
Government supplemented the rest with ever increasing liber¬ 
ality, but till 3 811, when its eontrribufcion was Rs. 30,000 a 
year, took but little share in the management. Tho Hindu 
College therefore is seldom mentioned in tho controversies 
which raged in the Committee of Public Instruction concerning 
the management of Government schools. 

This Committee was established in 1823 by the Governor- 
General in Council, and in the instructions addressed to its 
members, the object of their appointment is stated to be the 
fe considering and from time to time submitting to Government 
the suggestion of such measures ns it may appear expedient 
to adopt with a view to tho bettor ins true tion of the people, to 
the introduction of useful knowledge, including the sciences 
and arts of Europe, and to the improvement of their moral 
character,” 

The institutions placed under its charge were tho Arabic 
College at Calcutta, and the Sanscrit College at Benares, Tim 
Calcutta College was established in 1781 by Warren Hastings 
w ho at his own expense supplied a school house. Government 
gave lands yielding about Rs, 36,000 a year, and designed tho 
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college for instruction in tie principles and practice of Mafio- 
mednu law* The Benares College was projected by Mr* Jonathan 
Duncan* tlto "Resident at that city, in 1791, with a view to 
u endear our Government to the native Hindus, by our exceed¬ 
ing in our attention to them and their systems the care ev er 
shewn by their own nati ve princes*** Lord Cornwallis in 1791 
assigned for the support of the College Rupees 14,000 a year* 
afterwards increased to Rupees 20,000* 

On their foundation the Colleges at Calcutta and Be¬ 
nares wore placed under native management, and abuses of 
the grossest kind soon became universal* Mr* busliiogton says 
in Ins. work on the Charities of Calcutta that fi t he Madrussa 
was almost useless for the purposes of education f ? and that 
w its ample resources were dissipated among the superior mid 
subordinate drones of the establishment/* In 1820, Dr* Lmmsdou 
was appointed Secretary and, under his charge, abuses were 
checked and nmuy reforms in discipline and study were in¬ 
troduced. 

After the departure of Mr* Duncan, the early yearn of the 
Benares College were remarkable only for an utter absence of 
instruction ana order* Gigantic misappropriations of funds 
were made by the first Rector, styled by the wonderful name of 
8em Shfkstri Gooroo Tnrkahink&r Cashinath Pundit Juder 
Bcdea Behadnr. Mr* Brooke, the Governor-General*s Agent 
suggested improvements which were with some amendments 
carried out by Mr, W. W* Bird in 1812. In 1820, Captain 
Pell was appointed Secretary and Superintendent, and under 
him the College attained the reputation for Sanscrit learning 
that it has since maintained * 

With these two institutions the General Committee of Pub¬ 
lic Instruction commenced its labours. The Sanscrit College at 
Calcutta was opened by it in 1824 ; the Delhi College was 
opened in 1825, for instruction in Arabic, Persian and San* 
sent* The Allahabad School was opened in 1884, and en¬ 
couragement was given to private Schools at Blmgulpore, Sngar, 
M kina pore, &c. 

In 1884, the operations of the Committee wore brought to a 
stand by an irrec omul cable difference of opinion as to the prin¬ 
ciples on which Government support to education should be 
administered* Half of the Committee called the Orien¬ 
talists^ were forth© continuation of the old system of stipends 
tenable for twelve or fifteen years to students of Arabic and 
Sanscrit, and for liberal expenditure on the publication of 
works in those languages. The other hnif called the “An¬ 
glicists/* desired to reduce the expenditure on stipends held 
by <( laxy and stupid school boya of 30 and 85 years of uge, >J 
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and to cut down the sums lavished on Sanscrit and Arabic 
printing. At this juncture, Government _requested tho Com¬ 
mittee to prepare a scheme of instruction for a College at 
Agra. Tho Committee were utterly unablo to agree on any plan. 
Five members were iti favour of Arabic, Persian, and Sanscrit 
learning, and five in favour of English and the Vernacular, with 
just so much of the Oriental learned languages as would ba 
necessary to satisfy local prejudices. 

The Orientalist party consisted of The Eon’ble H. Shake- 
spear, Messrs. II. Thoby Primep, James Prinsep, W. II. Mac- 
nlighten, and T. C. C. Sutherland, the Secretary of the Com¬ 
mittee. Tho Anglicists were Messrs. Bird, Saunders, Hugh by, 
Trevelyan, and. J. R. Colvin, 

Of this Committee, Sir W. H. Macnagliten became Envoy 
in A Afghanistan and was assassinated there, and the Horrible 
J. R. Colvin died during the mutinies at Agra. James Prin- 
eep is immortalized by his Sanscrit discoveries, and Sir Charles 
Trevelyan still remains alive, beloved and humored. Ho deserv¬ 
ed, though he did not obtain, for his zealous educational labours 
in Bengal, the love he has won for his Gov eminent at Madras. 

Over this Committee, Macaulay on his arrival in India was 
appointed President, but he declined to take an active part 
in its proceedings, till the decision of the Supreme Govern¬ 
ment should he given on the question at issue. The letters 
of tho two parties in the Committee setting forth at great 
length their opinions, and bearing date the 21st and 22nd 
January, 1885, came before Macaulay in his capacity of Legis¬ 
lative Member of the Supreme Council, and on them he wrote 
his minute of the 2nd February, which was followed on the 
7lh March by Lord Bent)lick's decision of the case in favour of 
the English language. Soon after this derision many new 
Members were added to the Committee, among whom may 
he mentioned Sir Edward ltyan, Mr. Boss IX Mangles, Mr. 
C. II. Cameron, Colonel James Young, Baboo, now llaja 
Radio Kant Deb, Baboo liussomoy Dut.t, Mr. C. W. Smith, 
Captain, now General Sir J. R. H. Birch, and Dr. Grant. Sir 
Benjamin Malkin was added at a later time. 

The business of tho Committee was chiefly conducted by 
minute books. The minutes of Sir Charles Trevelyan are very 
elaborate. He was indefatigable in the cause of education, 
and had something to say on every subject. Macaulay’s minutes 
are neither so numerous nor so long as Trevelyan’s. r I bree- 
fourths of his opinions on the proposals submitted by Mr. 
Sutherland, the Secretary, are conveyed in the concise expres¬ 
sions “ I approve,” “I do not object,” " 1 would decline the 
offer,” &c. 
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Should some of the opinion a of Macaulay concerning ex¬ 
penditure appear unnecessarily harsh anti niggardly, it must 
be remembered th.it the sum available for English education 
was but the pittance that could bo saved by redaction's in the 
Oriental alignment h, and that it was right for him to spend 
with strict frugality, what w as gained at the cost of many pain¬ 
ful struggles. 

It is often said that if a person cannot write live lines of 
English without blots and corrections, be must he a very poor 
scholar indeed. Now, there is no doubt that neatness and 
accuracy are highly desirable, and that the clear and beautiful 
writing and the finished style of Lord Dalhousie and of Lord 
Canning indicate a wonderful power in the use of Jan gunge. 
Yet it is a great mistake to imagine that the absence of a habit 
of writing without corrections is a sure mark; of inferiority. 
Scarcely five consecutive lines in any of Mu can lav’d minutes 
will bo fmmd unmarked by blots or corrections. He himself 
in a minute, dated 3rd November, 1835, says, <f After blotting a 
good dual of paper I can recommend nothing but a reference to 
the Governor-General in Council. 0 No member of the Com¬ 
mittee of Public Instruction in 1835, wrote &o large and uneven 
a hand as he, and my copyist was always able instantly to single 
out his writing by the multiplicity of corrections and blots which 
mark the page. These corrections are row exceedingly valuable, 
more valuable than the minutes to which they belong. They are 
themselves a study, and well deserve a diligent examination. 
When the first master of the English language correct s his own 
composition, which appeared faultless before, tho correction 
must bo based on the highest rules of criticism. 

The great minute of the 2nd February, combines iri a amall 
compass the opinions which are expressed in nearly the same 
words through a score or two of detached remarks in the 
records! This minute was published in England m 1838, but 
is difficult to obtain in India. I could not find it in any one 
of the four great Libraries of Calcutta, in the Public Library, 
nor in the Libraries of St. P&uPs Cathedral, of the Asiatic So¬ 
ciety, and of tho Presidency College. Mr, Arbnthuot, the 
Director of Public Instruction in Madras, hag conferred an obli¬ 
gation bn all Interested in the preservation of valuable papers 
by including it In one of his lie ports. To rescue it from tho 
oblivion into which it has fallen in Bengal, I add it to these 
unpublished minutes. 

Macaulay’s unpublished educational minutes arc scattered 
among some twenty volumes of tho records of the General Com¬ 
mittee* Four of these volumes are now lost. Home of the 
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books wore circulated among the fourteen or fifteen members 
of the Committee, others were sent only to Sub-committees, 
eon taming five or six members* There were Sab-committees 
on finance, on books, on the selection of schoolmasters, on 
the Medical College, and on tho Hooghly College* Of the 
books which went the round of tho whole Committee, two were 
reserved for particular subjects, one marked G. was for the 
selection and printing of books, and another marked L for 
Medical College questions* The other books were kept in con¬ 
stant circulation, and as they came back to the Secretary, were 
started afresh with precis of new topics for discussion* The 
same matter is consequently discussed at its different stages 
in different books. The General Committee seldom mot. All 
business was transacted by the Books. Several of the Mem¬ 
bers urged their opinions with greater warmth and earnestness 
than is now eu* tommy in official correspondence. Lord Vuek- 
hind in his elaborate educational minute of the 2ith Novem¬ 
ber, 1839, remarks concerning their discussions, f * Unhappily 
I have found violent differences existing upon the subject of 
education, and it was for a time {now I trust past or fast 
passing away,) a watchword for violent dissension and in some 
measure of personal feelings. I judged it best, under these cir¬ 
cumstances, to abstain from what might have led me into 
unprofitable controversy, and to allow time and experience to 
act with their usual healing and enlighten :ng influence upon 
general opinion A* 


UNPUBLISHED MINUTES* 

Mr. Macaulay formally gives his assent to the amended in¬ 
structions issued to Mr* Adam, who was appointed by tho 
Supreme Government to report on tho state of Vernacular 
Education in Bengal. More than a quarter of a .century has 
elapsed since Mr* iidara was instructed to prepare his reports, 
which he executed in so full and exhaustive a manner, that they 

# Some extracts illustrating the warmth of feeling* with which the contro¬ 
versy was conducted, were hero introduced, but it has been felt undesirable to 
publish them*—H. W. 






continue to be the best sketches of the state of Vernacular 
Education that have boon submitted to the public. 

On the 24th March, 1835, Macaulay writes:— 

“I agree with Mt- Sutherland in thinkingijhat 1 Mr* Adam 
cannot at present be more usefully employed tlmu in digest¬ 
ing such information on the subject of Native Education, as 
may be contained in reports formerly made. 1 *—[Book 15. 
page 90.] 

Mr. Adam in his third Report, p, 2. when reviewing tho 
progress of Ids enquiry, says, ** My appointment by the Gover¬ 
nor General m Council is dated 22nd January, 1835, pinning 
me under the orders of the General Committee of Public 
Instruction, whose instructions X received dated 7th March. 
On the 8th of April, 1 obtained the authority of the Committee 
before proceeding into the interior of tho country* to report 
the amount of information in existing publications and official 
documents on the subject of Native education in Bengal, and 
such a report was accordingly jmbimtted to the* Committee on 
tho 1st of duly following, and afterwards printed by order of 
Governments On this first Report of Mr. Adam, Macaulay 
writes as follows— 

“Though Mr. Adam has been directed to correspond with the 
General Committee, I do not conceive that it was the intention of 
the Government of India to throw on our funds any part of the 
expense of his inquiries . The printing of any reports which ho 
may make, the cost of collecting any works which may illustrate 
the state of the vernacular literature, are matters quite extrinsic 
to the purposes to which our nmds are devoted. Of course the 
Government which has ordered him to report, will give the 
necessary orders about his report. We have only to transmit it to 
the Secretary in the General Department with our opinion of its 
merits. J have not time at present to inspect it. But I have no 
doubt from what I know of Mr. Adam, that it deserves the eulogy 
of the Secretary[Book B. page 128.] 18ih July, 1835. 

Second Report of Mr, Adam. —We are much indebted to 
Mr, Sutherland for his excellent abstract of Mr, Adam's Re¬ 
port, which those gentlemen who have not time to go through 
the original will find very useful. 

I am surprised to see rdiat in the district (Bajshahi} to 
which the report refers, a great majority of the people are 
Mahomed an&. Surely tins is an exception to the general state 
of things in Bengal, If so, it would seem desirable that Mr. 
Adam should next explore some district in which tho Hindoo 
population decidedly predominates. But on this question I 
submit my judgment to that of gentlemen who possess more 
local experience. 
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The report m excellent, and does great credit to Mr- Adatru 
I approve of all Mr. Sutherland's propositions except the last. 
Every grant of money ought, in my opinion, to be postponed, 
until we know precisely the amount of the sum at our dis¬ 
posal. If wo cannot afford 50 Etfl. a month for the school at 
Snbathoo, wo certainly cannot afford 100 Rupees a month for 
that at Bauleah.—[Book J. page 47*] 7 th January, 1836, 

Mr. Adam's second Beporl. Macaulays plan Joe 'promoting 
Yemwidaf Edvmtion,~ 1 have read with much interest Mr. 
Sbakespearis minute on Mr. Adam's valuable Report. 1 am a 
little inclined to doubt, however, whether we are at present 
ripe for any extensive practical measures which ho recommends. 

1 do not see how wo can enthor make the present teachers 
of elementary knowledge more competent, or supply their place 
as yet with titter men. The evil is one which i tmo only can 
remedy. Our schools are nurseries of School-masters for the 
next generation. 

If we can raise up a class of educated Bengalees, they will 
naturally, and without any violent change, displace by degrees 
the present incompetent teachers. As to educating the School¬ 
masters who are already established, I quite agree with Mr. 
Shakespear in t hinking that plan chimerical. As to sending 
others, at present we cannot do it if we would. I doubt 
whether we have the men, and I am sure that we hav© not the 
money. * 

What Mr. Shakespear recommends as to books I highly ap¬ 
prove. But as to stipends I cannot agree with him. Bub I mil 
not argue that question till some distinct proposition is made. 

J would adopt Mr. Shakespearis proposition about the Ma¬ 
dras* at Kttsba Bagba. As to the endowments mentioned in 
the report, pages 43, 45,1 do not think that it wbuld be worth 
while to take any step respecting them. There is something 
so extravagantly absurd in hereditary professorships that wo 
ought not to express any wish to have them revived. Of 
course if a man has a legal right to a professorship by inheri¬ 
tance, he ought to obtain it. But that is no business of ours. 
We can interfere only as a board of public instruction, and for 
purposes of public instruction, such professorships are evidently 
useless. 

. 1 am a little amused to observe that Mr. Adam who, in 

page 45 laments the discontinuance of four of these endow¬ 
ments and says thab the revival of them would give " an im¬ 
portant impulse to learning in the district/' tells us in page 42 
that two of these endowments are Mill continued. And what 
is “ the impulse which they give to learning?” “ The present 
holders” says ho “are both mere grammarians, in no way dip- 
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tingutsh©8 among thoir brethren for talents and acquireineilts* 
It may bo inform! that the onclowinents were made for the 
encouragement of learning only from the fact that the learned 
teachers are the incumbents,** 

Here arc six endowments of the same sort. Two are con* 
tinned, and Mr. Adam acknowledges that they are mere jobs. 
But if the other four were revived, an immense impulse would 
bo given to learning. I am forced to say that 1 do not very 
clearly see how Mr, Adam has arrived at this conclusion. 

The important measures which Mr Shakespear suggests at 
the close of his minute well deserve serious consideration. X 
am so much pressed for time at this moment, that 1 can only 
give rny opinion very concisely. I look forward to a time 
when we may do all that Mr, Shakespear suggests and even 
more. Bat I greatly doubt whether at present, supposing all 
preliminary diffiovdfcies removed and a grant of 78,000 Rupees 
annum obtained from the Court of Directors in addition to onr 
present funds, we could not employ that sum better than by 
setting up Thannah Schools. Several plans have occurred to 
me which perhaps persons acquainted with the country may at 
once pronounce absurd, it: 1ms occurred to me, though it is a 
little at variance with what X wrote a few page* before, that it 
we Had the means of offering so small an addition as (2) two 
rupees a month to the present emoluments of a village School* 
master, m every case in which such a School-master shun id 
satisfy an examiner appointed by us of his htne>s to teach 
elementary knowledge well and correctly as far as he went, we 
might induce three or four thousand village Scliool-mastcfrs to 
take some pains to qualify themselves lor their situation. J 
niay be mistaken, hut it seems to me that Tbann&h School h 
B uch as Mr, Shakespear proposes would be no more than vil¬ 
lage- Schools* that the School-masters would be no better than 
the village School-no asters, It could not he expected X 
imagine that boys would come any distance for such an educa¬ 
tion as the Thnnnah Schools would afford- 1 a that case I 
would rather employ the money, if we could gat it, in improv¬ 
ing three or four thousand village Schools than in establishing 
six or seven hundred Thannah Schools, 

At present, however, I think we might employ the money 
better than on either Village or Thannah Schools. . 

I shall ho glad to sec what gentlemen who know this 
country hotter than I do think on this question,^ [Book J* 
page 127,] 28th September, 1886. 

Study of the Mwianm and Sanihtja Phtlo^oplrs at 
narPS '— ] Tho only argument of the smallest force that c;ni bo 
urged in favour of the encouragement given to the Oriental 
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systems of science at our colleges, is this, that the people are 
wedded to those systems, and that by withdrawing our patron- 
ago from them, we should disgust our native subjects. Here 
is a study which nobody describes as useful in itself, “which 
every body acknowledges to be also unpopular,” which has 
been abandoned by the native youth from mere disgust and 
weariness. And we, Englishmen, countrymen of Lord Bacon 
and Locke, are to stop in and to do our best to revive it. It 
is very little to our credit that the natives should have become 
sick of learning this useless mysticism before we have become 
sick of teaching it, I would at once decide on adopting the 
suggestions: contai n oil in the Oth and 7th paragraphs of Cap¬ 
tain Thoresby's letter. The question as to the disposal of tho 
savings, may lie over for tho present.—[Book F. page 57.] 2ml 
February, 1835. 

The first opinion of Lord Macaulay in the Book marked E> 
is dated tho 7tli February, 1835* A proposal was mode by 
JVlr. Sutherland, the Secretary, to give away a large num¬ 
ber of the Committees oriental publications to the chief San¬ 
scrit! and Arabic scholars iu Europe. Macaulay only live days 
before had remarked in his great minute, 

“ The Committee contrive to get rid of some portion of 
their vast stock of oriental literature by giving books away* 
But they cannot give so fast as they print,” On the present 
occasion he simply states ii I approve of the proposition/ 1 *— 
[Book E. page 82*] 

Benarrx Collide *—As at present advised I conceive that a 
sum m l ioli smaller than that which Captain Thoresby received 
would suffice for his successor. That successor ought to take 
a direct part iu the instruction of the English classes. I should 
be glad to know whether there is now at Bcnavefe toy gentle¬ 
man possessed of the requisite attainments to whom 300 or 
400 rupees a month would be an object, I say this on the sup¬ 
position that instruction of a higher kind in English science 
and literature is at present required in our Benares School, If 
not, I do not see why we should not save the whole salary. 
For to pay 750 a mouth or a fifth part of that sum monthly 
for a superin tendence such as that which Captain Th ores by ap¬ 
pears to have exorcised over the Sanscrit College seems to me 
mere waste.— [Book C. page 150.] 26th February, 1835* 
tlhiknhad School* —The School seems to be going on in a 
very satisfactory manner. The evident anxiety oi the natives 
to obtain instruction in the English language must be highly 
gratifying to those who, like mo, look on that language as tho 
great instrument for civilizing and benefiting India, The 
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number of English students at Allalmbad lias doubled in seven 

months. , iii 

The merits of Mr. Cooke seem to he great, and m house- 
rent lias risen at Allahabad, in consequence I suppose of the 
political importance which the place has lately acquired, 1 think 
that the addition of 80 rupees a month may fairly be made.— 
[Book J\ page 54.] 26th March, 183o. 

V*e propositions are irapor- 

taut in themselves and very important os they may affect 
the opinion which the Government may entertain ot our nia- 
na moment. They ought to be fully considered. And this 
cannot he done* so well as by a Bub-Committee, I propose 
that Mr Shakespeare, Mr. Smith and Mr. Colvin bo requested 
tr examine Mr. Sutherland's propositions and report on them. 
I hope this proposition will not be disagreeable to the gentle- 
men whom I have named.—[Book E. page 120.] 19th June, 

1835. . .. n 

JhtiTtwkabad Madms &&*—The whole project has evidently 
been a thorough take in. To give the 8,000 rupees which are 
UO w asked for would be, in my opinion, only to throw good 
money after bad. 

I must say that the Committee ought not to have given 
12,000 rupees away without making such stipulations ns would 
]uivc absolutely secured to us the reversionary control It is 
quite clear that this large grant of public money, large I call it- 
when compared with the whole sum employed for purposes of 
education, has been spent in enabling a cunning old Mussul¬ 
man to acquire a high character for piety and munificence 
among bis brethren at the cist of the .state. The only use to 
which, as far as I can see, this institution can now be put is 
this, that it may serve as a warning to m in our future deal¬ 
ings with these liberal founders and endowera ol colleges. 
[Book F. page 77.] 29th May, 1835. 

Fw-ruefothad Mndnma.— I f the case be as Mr. Smith states 
it, and certainly he seems to make it out very clearly, it is most 
extraordinary and most highly reprehensible conduct on the 
part of the local Committee to call on us to pay 8,000 rupees 
for what is already lawfully our own. I agree with Mr. Smith 
in thinking that we should at once assert and enforce our right, 
and that we should pay nothing more till that right is com¬ 
pletely establ ished, —[ Book F. page 83.] 20 th June, 1 8 ■ * f 5* 

Agra College .—I do not very clearly understand on what 
point we can call on Government for a special reply- There is 
not, I conceive the smallest difficulty in applying to the parti* 
Cttlar case of the Agra College the general -principles laid 
down by the Governor General in Council* I presume that 
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the Secretary has already communicated the orders of Govern¬ 
ment to the Agra Committee. I should propose that wo 
should call on thu Agra Committee to propose a plan for the 
in; u ago merit of the College in conformity with those orders.— 
[Book F. page OS.] 12th Jfay, 1885. 

Eszentiah cf a School *—.I will not oppose the Wishes of the 
local Committee on a question which is not of very great im~ 
portauCO. But I do not think that it is at all desirable to en¬ 
courage a building, planting, and improving taste in the Agra 
College or in any similar institution. Plain school-rooms and 
good School-musters, an unadorned compound and a wyll-furn¬ 
ished library, are what, in the present state of our funds, I 
should most wish to see. As, however, the outlay is not great , 
and is made, not out of the public money, but out of the separate 
resources of the Agra College, 1 will not object. [Book K* 
page 139.] 24tli August, 1835. 

Agra College ,-—The prospects at Agra seem to be highly 
encouraging, and much of what is proposed by the Local Com¬ 
mittee appears to me very judicious, But wo are not rich 
enough to do all that they wish, and, were we much neher, 
I should think that the establishing of Medical scholarships, at 
least in such numbers, would be a waste ot money, and that the 
founding of Tehsildaree schools would be a premature measure. 

The financial statement, if I understand it rightly, when 
cleared of all extraneous matter, may be exhibited thus— 

Income of the College, .. 1*00 Bs. per mensem. 

Appropriated to oriental education 

and to stipends, ... ... ^39 Ditto. 

Available immediately for purposes 

of English education,..._.... *61 Ditto. 

To this sura of 861 Its, per mensem, an addition will be con¬ 
stantly taking place by the falling in of stipends. The follow¬ 
ing establishment would 1 think be found efficient for the 
purpose of giving the students a liberal English education. 

A Principal, to be also a Teacher, ..Ks. 450 0 0 

A Head Master, ...- —.- * f ® J: 

A Second Ditto,... ^ 

A Third Ditto, .-.. • * — 100 0 0 

1200 0 0 

The Principal should be Mr. Duncan, that gentleman already 
draws 300 lis. as Secretary. This office is almost a sinecure. 
He iw ready and desirous to take a more active part in superin¬ 
tending the College; and his fitness for the function* which .1 
propose to assign to him is, I believe, admitted. 

2 u 2 
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Fov Head Maxtor I would propose Mr. Woollastou* Hois 
desirous to quit hie present situation. Ho is quite unless 
there- He has qualifications which would make Mm very useful 
olsewlu re. Agm is the very place for him* I have already 
expressed my decided opinion that the English class in the 
Sanscrit College ought to be' abolished. We can never have 
a better opportunity than this. It is only by taking this course 
that it wM be in our power to assist fcho Agra College* V** & 
have not the means, 1 tear, of allowing 400 RiS. a month to 
that institution without making a reduction in some other 
quarter. By abolishing the English class in the Sfmfcent 
College, we gain a good master; wo gain money to pay him 
with; we give an excellent system of education to Agra; we 
deprive (Calcutta of an institution, which appears, from all the 
evidence before us, to be not only Useless, hut mdcMeyoua, 

J do not think it necessary to go, on every occasion, into tb© 
question whether wo ought, besides fumfehing the students 
with instruction, to pay them for receiving that instruction. 
If the nmm of the Committee is, that the orders of Govern¬ 
ment on that point ought to bo reconsidered, let us address 
Government on the subject. 

If such a proposition should be made, I will state at length 
the reasons which h ad me decidedly to approve of the Govern- 
jnent. orders* Until such a proposition is made, I think it 
sufficient to say that, if the general rule be bad, it ought to 
be altered, and that, if it be good, no reason is assigned for 
thinking that Agra ought to be made an exception more than 
Patna, Dacca, Allahabad, Meerut or Benares.—[Book E. page 
157*] 7tb November, 1885, 

Agra College." —Mr, Sutherland^ draft is altogether at 
variance with the determination to which X understand the 
Committee to have come . Ho says th&t we cannot appro-, 
prjate any portion of our general fund in support of the 
Agra College. What I proposed, and what 1 understand 
the Committee to have resolved, is that the services of .Mr. 
WooUaston shall be transferred to Agra, that the English class 
in the Sanscrit College shall bo done away, and that the 
sum which we save by getting rid of an useless institution 
here, shall be employed to assist the Agra College* If this be 
done, there will be not the smallest difficulty in carrying the 
whole of nay plan into immediate effect. A reference to Govern¬ 
ment will, I suppose, be necessary* 1 would suggest that it 
should be instantly made ; and that, til! an answer is received, 
we should make no communication to the Agra Committee.— 
[Book E* page 171.] 

Since the above was written I have learned that Mr. Suther- 




land has drafted a letter to Government roeoirmiending that 
the English class hi the Sanscrit College should bo abolished, 
and that we should be at liberty to apply thejrfitn which will 
then fall in to general purposes. 

This m quite proper. But the plan which I proposed re¬ 
specting Agra proceeds wholly on the supposition that G we ru¬ 
men! will accede to this request. 1 still think there fore that, 
till the answer of Government arrives, a communication to the 
local Committee at Agra would be pmnattmV; and that a com¬ 
munication like that proposed, in which wo Bold out no hopo 
whatever of any pecuniary assistance, would be objectionable.— 
[Book E. page 173.] 25th November, 188^, 

Agra Golhifje.—The plan which X proposed was framed on 
the supposition that the income of tho Agra College amounted 
to 1800 Us, at which Mr. Sutherland estimated it in his former 
minute {page 152}. However, or i n in the Blip posit ion that the 
income amounts only to 1682 it will soon bo in our power 
to carry the whole plan into effect; and there is nothing to 
prevent its from beginning our operations immediately, I 
approve of the letter which Mr* Sutherland has drafted ; and 
I hope that Mr, Woollaston will set off immediately* 30th 
December, 1836. 

Tf&vnUimj expenses .—I hardly know what to say to this 
application, Mr* Woollaston ought' not to be either a loser or 
a gainer by his journey. His salary will run during i ho whole 
time that he is going up ; and I cun scarcely think that he will 
want more than that sum for travelling charges, At all events 
1200 its. seems a very large grant, I wish that gentlemen 
bettor acquainted than I am with the cost of travelling in this 
country, wo aid give their opinions before I finally make up my 
mind as to my vote. 

There can be no objection I think to the advance. January, 
1836. 

Increase to Mr. Nieholh 1 Salary dt Benares.—1 should like 
to understand a little more distinctly the nature of Mr* NichdHs' 
claim. He says that he took his ritual ion ii with an under¬ 
standing distinctly expressed/ J (not a very distinct expression 
on his part) that his salary was to be raised s and the members 
of the Local Committee speak of the ff expectations which 
were hold out to him/* Mr: Sutherland's minute contains no 
trace of any such engagement, nor is it said whether the ex¬ 
pectations were held out by us or by the Local Committee, 
If by the latter, it seems to mo very important that the Local 
Committees should understand that they have no authority to 
give out pledges in our name. 

The application may be a very proper one. But I should 
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like to be satisfied as to the preliminary question, whether wo 
are free to Lake the expediency of compliance into considera¬ 
tion, or whether anything ha 9 passed which binds us, — [Book 
F. page 87.] 7fch July, 1885, 

lament Coltege 1 Smarm* Lap Pundit#* —I own that I do 
not very clearly see what we have to do with the law opinions 
which the Pandits in ay give to the Courts, and as to the pro¬ 
position that we should, out of the education fund, pay them 
salaries which may raise them above the temptation of dealing 
corruptly in their capacity of law advisers, it seems to mo 
most extravagant* It is nut our business to look after the 
purity of the administration of justice. That is an object 
which the Government ought to provide for, and to provide for, 
if necessary, out of the general revenues of the state. Wo have 
nothing to do with these Pundits in any other capacity than 
as teachers* We must pay enough to have good teachers. 

If the Government wants their services in another capacity let 
the Government pay for their services. We have quite enough 
to do without under Lilting the business of making the native 
law officers of the Company's Courts honest. 

I see no sufficient reason for altering the present arrange¬ 
ment. I agree with Hr, Sutherland in disapproving the pro* 
posed conclave of Pundits - They are the very people who 
want a visitor, and it would be poor policy to set them to visit 
tlicmselves.—-[Book F, page 90,] 7th July, 1885, 

Bi t<atas Semihary, —-l imagine that Mr. Ni cholls must have 
organized his School on the Laneasterian plan, In no other 
w ay certainly cun I conceive how one master and quo assistant 
can teach so many,boys (124 students). 

I have for some time had it iu contemplation to bring before 
the Committee, some propositions respecting the introduction 
of the system of mutual instruction into our Schools. Unless 
wo adopt this principle, we shall never, I fool convinced, be 
able to supply the demands winch the native population are 
making on us. 

I wish that Mr. Sutherland would be so good as to ask Mr, 
NieholU to explain to us in detail the arrangements which he 
has made. This mode of instruction, whether it he precisely 
the Laneusterian or not, must be well worth knowing, if it 
really produces so considerable an effect at so smalt a cost,— 
[Book F, page 12S.^ 6th October, 1865. 

Mr. Nieb oils seems to be going on very satisfactorily, But 
his letter and indeed every thing else that I see convinces me 
that the want of good English books is what at present chi oily 
keeps back our Schools. This deficiency, I trust, will very 
Soon be supplied. [Book F. page 185.] 13th November, 1885. 
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Local Committee .*—I cannot agree with Mr, Suther¬ 
land. The conduct of Colonel * * * has, by bis owfi.aeknow- 
ledgment, boon indiscreet and improper, lie owns that he luul 
brought the# Bengalees into a scrape. He owns that he has 
talked without due caution on the subject of their dispute 
with Mr* Nicholla. When the fullest allowance is made for 
the unguarded style of private correspondence, I cannot think 
that his letters hold nut any great hopes that his introduc¬ 
tion into the Local Committee would render the proceedings 
of that body more discreet or more harmonious. Of Air, 
NichoBs, he say$ that, though a good man, hois no orientalist, 
Now, we did net semi Mr. NichoHsto Benares as an orientalist, 
md if Colonel * * * thinks that we did, he is evidently unac- 
miginted witli the whole system on which we art proceeding, 
i may be mistaken, but from the tone of the Colonel** letter*, 
it appears tome that ho dislikes the principles on which we now 
propose to give education to tho people of India, and that 
therefore, however, excellent his intentions txmy be, he is not a 
fit person to be, a mernbei 1 of a body which is bound to act on 
those principles, 

I dislike also what he Says about the necessity of putting 
military men on the Committee as a cheek on the Civilians, 
Hitherto we have never, to the best of my belief, been troubled 
by any such idle jealousies. I would appoint the fittest men 
without caring to what branch of the service they belonged, or 
whether they belonged to tho service at all. 

I think it highly probable that Mr, Nicliolly may be to blame, 
because 1 have seldom known a quarrel in which both parties 
were not to blame* But I see no evidence that he is so, except 
the assertion of tho two Bengalees who are interested and 
hostile parties, and who have certainly put themselves in the 
wrong by the very irregular and disrespectful course which, 
under the guidance of Colonel * * *, they pursued. Nor do J 
see any evidence which tends to prove that Mr. Nicholls leads 
tho Local Committee by the nose. The Local Cannmttoo appear 
to have acted with perfect propriety ; and I cannot consent to 
tre?:i them in the manner recommended by Mr. Sutherland* It 
is plain that if we appoint Colonel * * * to be a member of 
their body , we shall in effect pass a most severe censure on their 
proceedings, 1 therefore most strongly dissent from this pro¬ 
position. 

At tho same time I admit that the Committee is too small, 
and it is desirable to make an addition to it. But, ns 1 do 
not see that the present members have deserved at our hands 
any but the most respectful treatment, as they appear to un¬ 
derstand our views, and as they must be far better acquainted 
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than most of ns can be with the society of Benares, I propose 
that we should request them to suggest the names of Such per¬ 
sons as they conceive would be useful members. W o snail ot 
course exorcise our own discretion as to what they reconi- 
n cud.—[Book F. page 145-1 Iflth December, 18:15, 

F/opowd to $ubxiiMi English for P#r#iint in the fflwugulp&rs 
Sfiho.4 for BUI You the,—l think that w© should be very mueii 
to blame if wo wore not to accept readily the very liberal oner 
of Captain Graham- The only doubt which I fm} on the vtib* 
met arises from his express ions respecting the Missionaries, 
expressions in themselves quite unobjectionable, but still such 
as suggest the necessity of caution. . r < x , 

1 should propose that we should accede to baptam <rratumi s 
proposal and thank him for his liberality, reminding him at tho 
same time, with all delicacy, that direct religious instruction 
must not form a part of the plan of education at any ol our 
Schools.—[Book b\ page 4th] 2GtIi February, ljp. 

Bhunyvlpot'e School Jor Jhfl pQOplG&~li the School cannot 
stand without our paying the students, it must fall lhe 
orders of (loverunlent are express. We have not the power, 
and 1 have not the least inclination, to disobey thorn. 

While the School (arista* I should recommend that knghsli 
should bo substituted for Persian. 1 should hope that wo 
might find that Major Graham’s prognostications arc too 

b 'Tmmnot find in Major Graham’s letters any thing about iLo 
20 Ks. a month referred to in Mr, Sutherland g minute?*, 
apprehend that there must bo soma mistake-—[Hook h . page 
112.] 12th July, 1S35, . - . , 

Bhmguboto ScUol far UiU people.—I cannot undent and 
on what principle wo cm go back to Government without 
having made the trial which we were directed to make, and 
being only able to state the opinion of the local Committee, 
which we stated before- I am strongly opposed to the stipen¬ 
diary system generally- If there are any political reasons tor 
making an exception in the case of this School, the emu go 
ought to be a political charge and not to come out ot our small 

funds. .. I 

I am quite iu favour of trying the experiment of amalgamnt- 

inn- Mahoiuedam and Hindoos.— [Book l 1 . page 11-1 

iJax*ormn Madman .—Before wo do anything more lor this 
Seminary, I should like to know whether anything worth 
knowing be taught iu it. We had hotter obtain lull inform*, 
tion as" to its system and its efficiency before we decide. 
[Book F. page 29,] Oth January, 1000. 




General Comviittm. Sasmrmn .4 rtTtlntr.ua. —I do not conceive 
that the resolution of Government prohibits the Committee 
from giving sums of money as prices, for conspicuous merit, I am 
strongly of opinion that pecuniary prizes should be given in 
the form of single sums, and not in the form of monthly sti« 
pends, ft is not necessary, however, to go into that question at 
present. 

Tho plan now under consideration, as far as I understand it, 
is not one which we ought to encourage by ft grant of money. 
The place is not one of the first importance. It is not in a 
situation where we can reckon on European inspection and 
contronh The very inconvenient and precarious sort of super¬ 
intendence proposed by Captain Thereby would, I conceive, bo 
of no use whatever. Tho scholarships are evidently of that 
kind which Adam Smith condemned more than fifty years ago, 
and which the late orders of Government positively forbid us 
to institute. The sum which wo are called on to contribute, 
would suffice to establish a School on better principles, at a 
more important place, and under a more efficient contronh I 
therefore vote against the grant*—* [.Book H* page 6 J 24th 
March, 1835. 

Demand for Ike ref and of Nawab Fuml 41 i Khan** bene fiction 
of Rttpe 1 1 # 1,70,000 to De ih i Go liege .—0 u r d uty i s cl ear. W e 
are to fulfil the injunctions of the late Nawab, and if the late 
Nawab has left no injunctions, wo arc to fulfil the injunctions 
of the Governor-General m Council. 

Tho late Nawab does not appear, from any document that is 
before us to ha ve made It a condition of his grant, that part of 
the grant should be applied to tho support of students* Fart of 
the grant has been so applied; but that \vm by f ixier of the 
Government, and the Government has now revoked that order. 
If Mr. Sutherland can point out any evidence that the Nawab 
stipulated that part of the funds should be so employed, I shall 
give my assent, reluctantly indeed, to keeping tho scholarships 
up. But I am not able to find any evidence to that effect* 
The letter from the Resident of Delhi to Mr* Sterling contains 
nothing of the kind, This being the case, i conceive that the 
general orders of Government must be carried into affect.—- 
[Book H* page 58.] 8th Juno, 1835. 

Nawab Fuml AU Khanf* benefaction to Delhi College, —The 
.statement given by Mr* Sutherland is not complete. The 
Government want to know how much is expended on Arabic and 
Persian, Mr, Sutherland* s statement shews only what the teach¬ 
ers of Arabic and Persian receive, not what the learners receive. 
It is plain that fchoy must receive at the very least 253 Rupees; 
which, added to the 285 Rupees paid to the teachers, makes tho 
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whole sum paid in encouraging Arabic and Persian amount to 
641 Rpfcees, within 25 Rupees of the Nawab’s fund. This is 
the lowest calculation. Probably, what is paid fertile promo¬ 
tion of Mahomedan literature exceeds 5*36 Rupees, 

Whatever the facts? may bo, we ought to have them lefore 
us, and to state them folly to Government, 

Unless 1 knew more of Neimd Ali Khan, I should not fool in¬ 
clined to admit him to any share in the management of any part 
pf the institution except that whichis supported by his relative's 
donation.— [Book 11, page 161.] 23rd November, 1835* 
Fwrtfa-r Mimmmdmiu -—Then we spend on Arabic and Per¬ 
sian 200 Rupees a month move than the amount of the Nuwab’s 
fund,—[Book IT, p; go 196.] 6th January, 1836. 

Petition (iff a Inst the aholiUon of aUpeiuis ,— I am quite willing 
that the Government should see these petitions. Indeed I 
should particularly wish the petition of the Pundits to be gener¬ 
ally known for that document seems to mo quite sufficient by 
itself to decide the question* which lately divided the Committee* 
ft states in the strongest and clearest language that nobody 
will learn Sanscrit for the sake of knowing Sanscrit* a If no 
stipends bo given to the students for their attendance* we shall 
soon be deserted by our pupils,” 

But though 1 him quite willing that the Government should 
boo this petition, I do not think that we ought to send it up. 
The Pundits can petition the Governor-General in Council 
directly. Indeed a paper m closely resembling this, that T am 
not sure that they are not the same, was laid before Council 
only a week ago. But when wo transmit to the Government 
a petition addressed to ourselves, we seem to indicate that we 
think the prayer dewring of consideration. We im i&e the 
Government to reconsider its orders, i altogether object to 
taking any step which can be ho construed. 

The question relating to the Hindoo College had better ho 
referred to the Subcommittee which will, F hope, shortly be 
appointed for the purpose of superintending that institution, 
—[Book H. page 16,] 16th April, 1835* 

Stipends in the Medical Olaxs of the Sanscrit College .—I 
agree, and I would go still further. I own that, in my opinion, 
these unfortunate people are entitled* in reason and justice 1 o 
bo treated as the other holders of stipends have been, and 
any proposition for recommending their case to Government 
shall have my support.—[Book 11. page 24.] 22nd April, 

1835. ... 

Stipends *— T am decidedly opposed to the stipendiary sys¬ 
tem. I believe that it is in itself nn evil, and 1 am sure that 
bore, where the fund for the purposes of education is so small. 
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it would be in the highest degree pernicious to spend any part 
of it in hiring boys to come and learn what they are not desir¬ 
ous to know* 1 "am truly glad, though not at all surprised; to 
find that the rule established by Government has produced no 
unfavorable effect on the number of students at the Delhi 
College,—| Book J. page l;.| 27th October, 1835. 

Baboo Etmlmhun 'mow. gift of Rupee* 1,000 to ike Dacca 
Scfi&frh —Thank the Baboo by ail means, but do not let us 
pledge ourselves to employ his money as he suggests.*—[Book 
XL. page $8*] 14th May, 1835. 

Dnvm Collet fib —I do not think the aspect of things at Dacca 
by any means discouraging, I should doubt, however, about 
the expediency of either building or buying a house. I should 
think that it would bo the best course to hire promisee for the 
present, if, as Mr. Lewis believes, and os there seems every 
reason to expect, scholars should come in fast, and the institu¬ 
tion should thrive, we shall probably find before long that the 
school will, m a groat measure, main tain itself. Then we may 
without imprudence build or buy a house. On this point, how¬ 
ever, I feel by no means confident in my own judgment. 

I do not quite understand what. Mr. Sutherland means by Ins 
proposition about the study of Persian, 1 apprehend that the 
master whom we have sent to Dacca is not competent to teach 
that Ian gouge. And I should ccri&mly object to paying out 
of our funds any master for that purpose. Indeed under the 
orders of Government, wo have no authority to pny ueh iv 
master. But if the students at our School wish to team Per¬ 
sian and ftro willing to pay a teacher of that language, or if the 
population of Dacca are disposed to subscribe for the purpose 
of supporting such a teacher, X have not the least * bjeetkm to 
let him have the uso of our School-ho use at all proper times, 
and every other facility and assistance which wo can afford to 
him, without prejudice to what X consider m more important 
objects. But none of our students ought to be forced to study 
Persian as part of the regular course of his education* 

Religious instruction is of course excluded.—[Book H, page 
89.] 21st July, 1835. 

Mr. Wilkmm ’* r 4fited for a School at Sehore m BhapaL— 
Tlu.s application is one with which on many accounts t 
should be most happy to comply. But the expense would bo 
great: and there is also a strong objection on principle to car¬ 
rying our exertions at present beyond the frontier of the Com- 
prm/s territories. Tho district which we are requested to fur¬ 
nish with a fSchoci-mnstor is not at present a part of those 

# The Baboo'e suggestion referred to another matter and not to thk dona¬ 
tion which way quite unrestricted. ^IL W* 
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territories. Should it ever bo annexed to theta, tliQ application 
will come before ua on different grounds* 

I think, first, that our funds, unless they were much larger 
than they now are, or than they are likely soon to be, may be 
tnueh more advantageously employed in those parts of India 
in which the British dominion is fully established, than in those 
states which still retain a partial independence, 

I think, secondly, that, if we adopt, a different principle, and 
determine to semi Bohoo.l-mast.ers, and School* masters, be; it ob¬ 
serve! , pf the highest rate of salary, to places beyond the Briti sh 
frontier, there are places of far more importance than Sehore to 
which we ought first to attend. 

On these grounds, though with regret, I think that wo 
cannot accede to Mr. Wilkinson's request concerning the 
School-master* His application for books is not sufficiently 
definite to enable me to judge whether we can, with propriety, 
grunt it—[Book H. page 71.] 4th July, 1885. 

Gift to the Bhopal School of Rupees 800 for hooks .-—Though 
I think that some of the objections which may be made to our 
supporting Schools out of the Company's territories apply to 
our giving books to such Schools, I feel so strongly that wo 
ought not, except in case of absolute necessity, to discourage 
so Jealous and valuable a friend as Mr. Wilkinson that i shall 
not object to the proposition*”[Book H. page 98.] 29tlx July, 


1835. , 

School at Ghazipore .—We shall have, I hope and trust, 
enough money to euableus to accede to the applications fretn 
Gha/xporo. But I agree with Mr. Colvin that we had better 
postpone the returning of any positive answer till we have 
taken a general view of all the applications of the same kind, 
which have been made, and till an exact statement of our funds 
is before os*—[Book H. page 33*] 80th April, 1835. 

SohooUmasU rs .—If our funds arc in the state described by 
Mr. Trevelyan, I would much rather send four School-masters 
to four places now unprovided than supply the four head 
Masters with deputies.—[Book H* page JO.] lith May, 


$v h-coytbTftiti&B for the selecH&H oj ^Losl‘rs,— T \ he kub-com¬ 
mittee have, as I can vouch, discharged their duty with emi¬ 
nent industry and zeal, and quite in the spirit of their instruc¬ 
tions, if not always according to the letter of them, I propose 
that their proceedings he approved and the contracts made by 
them ratified.— [Book IL page 50.] 8th June, 1835. 

Remark# of the General Ctmtmtleeon the Madras Report — 
The only passage in the proposed reply to which I object is, 
that in which we suggest the propriety of endowing a few 
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iOlrtrshjps at Miulras, Such an arrangement weald, in my 
opinion, bo inexpedient: but be this as it may, it would be 
hardly proper in ns to recommend it to Government after the 
strong manner in which Government has expressed its feeling 
on the subject.— [Book XT. page 63.] 13th Tune, 1835. 

The cane of the corrector of the Sanscrit Press .— I feel groat 
commiseration for this poor man, and if there be any small 
place which is really necessary, I should be glad if ho could bo 
put into it* But 1 do not like to create a place for him. I 
would rather give him a small pension, for a pension dies of 
course with the holder, But the place may last as long as the 
College, it has always been my earnest wish that no person 
might sutler at nil in his pecuniary interest iti consequence of 
the late changes. And I am quite prepared to concur in any 
reasonable proposition in favour of this petitioner.—[Book XL 
page 69.] 29th June, 1835. 

Petition of Moulvie Oholwm Makcloom , the corrector of the 
Arabic Press for remumwtffifon,* owing to the abolition of his ap- 
■poirifatient *—A certificate by nil means, but it does not appear 
to me that the situation of corrector of the Press is one which 
can be considered as creating any claim whatever to extra 
remuneration, This person was paid while he served the Com¬ 
mittee. He had no life-interest in his employment. He might 
have been dismissed any morning with or without a reason. 
I do not seo that 1 am bound to give him remuneration any 
more than, when I leave India, X shall he bound to give my 
cook or my coachman any compensation for the loss of their 
places, after having paid them wages for their servieos.— [Book 
XL. page 123.] 12th September, 1835. , 

Limit of age, inexpeduni ,—The only point about which 
1 entertain a doubt is the proposed limitation with respect to 
age. The onus yrobcmdi always lies on those who propose a 
restriction ; and 1 do not clearly sea any sufficient reason for 
the restriction now proposed. Supposes that a young mm of 
sixteen or seventeen, wishes to enter at the Jiadrassa and to 
attend the lectures, I cannot conceive why ho should not bo 
permitted to do so.—[Book E, page 126.]—1st July, 1885. 

A limit of age in Jinglisk Schools inarpetlimt .—I do not 
vary clearly see the reason for establishing a limit tia to age. 
The phenomena arc exactly the same which have always 
been found to exist when a new mode of education has 
been rising into fashion. No man of fifty now learns Greek 
with boys. But in the sixteenth century it was not at all un¬ 
usual to see old Doctors of Divinity attending lectures side by 
side with young students. I should be sorry to deny to any 
native of any age the facilities which our schools might alio rd 
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to him for studying the English language.—[Book J, rta<m 7 1 
3rd November, 1836. 

Separation of Ifinehu and Mussulman *.—Ido not at till like 
tlte plan of separating the Hindus from the Mahometans. But 
J tli ink it u lers evil than the complete exclusion of the Hindus 
of Moorsheaabad from the advantages ef a liberal education. 
I would attempt to educate the two races together. If tlnvt 
attempt hula, I would educate them separately. But I certain¬ 
ly would not suffer either class to monopolize the benefits of 
public instruction.—[Book & page Id?.] 7th August, 1836. 

Ap)>lu'otion fof tt/id to tho School tit l^nttefiporo ,—1 am always 
unwilling to discourage efforts so useful us those which Mr. 
Madden is making, i fear, however, that we cannot with pro¬ 
priety give any money ; and 1 do not observe that he asks for 
books. It will be our best course, I think, to return a very 
complimentary answer, expressing our regret that at present 
we are not rich enough to assist him, and begging hint to let us 
hear from time to time how his School is going on,—IBook li. 
page 87.] 20th July, 1835. 

An} to a private School at TToorjhhj, —We had better wait 
for the answer of the Government about the lloogbly College. 
If a really good institution can be founded there at'which ail 
classes may receive education, it would be idle to sot up a 
simdtm School in the neighbourhood.—[Book 11. page 153.1 
18th November, 1885. 

Bmaret Seminary.—1 observe that tho Local Committee; are 
desirous to abolish the Persian class which they ngroo in con¬ 
sidering as useless for every purpose, except that "of training 
practitioners for the Courts. I do not quite understand whe¬ 
ther they conceive that they are competent to adopt this mea¬ 
sure by their own authority, or whether they moan to apply to 
us for permission. It our sanction he necessary, i vote for 
giving thorn ittll liberty to act, in this respect, as they may 
think most advisable.—[Book J. page 10.] ord November, 

1835. 

M eei tf St'hool Jin use, —If Mr. Hurries elui ma had been earlier 
brought to our notice, something might have been done. As 
things stand j, I should Jike to have tho opinion of tho gentle¬ 
men who were so useful to us in the selection of the School- 
masters, 

t I cannot quite agree with the Secretary about the rent of the 
L uatom House. Tire Military Board are justified in getting 
all that they can from ns. The Secretary to the Meerut CoirT 
mittco owns that vve must pay what they ask, if they insist on 
it. In insisting on it under such circumstances they only do 
their duty; and what we should do in their place, I should 
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.n . i,*ly doubt the success of such an application to Gorem- 

L-TRook II nasro 117.1 2nd Septum her, 183o. 

Meenlt School Lfm.—To ask the Government to let our 
Schools have houses for a rent lower than that which the 
Military Board demands, and which it is admitted thn < t 10 
Military Board can make the School pay, is to ask the Govern¬ 
ment for money. And wlrnt chance there I* of success m snch an 
application, any person who has paid attention to the late pi 
cowlings of Government, may easily judge. . 

Tim value of the house is not the question. It may -e in¬ 
trinsically worth very little. But if, on account of its situation 
nr of the difficulty of procuring another building,, it.has at pre¬ 
sent an extraordinary price in the market the Military Board 
do their duty in demanding that extra ordinary price. n 
mortality were to break out among the horses at Galeutta, any 
one of ua whose horse might survive, would demand a price lor 
him much higher than the original purchase money, m oobbc- 
quouce of the state ol’ the market. 

) <rreatly doubt whether the Governor-General in Gounod 
would allow Mr. Sutherland's illustration of an opposition coach 
to be quite correct. The Governor-General would probably say, 

“ I am forced to give you a lac n your lor purposes ot education. 
In the present state of the finances, J. will not give you an anna 
nmre ' If 1 wore free to decide, probably 1 should not gi ve you 
*, much., 1 will not filler you by indirect means to obtain a 
larger slmra of tho revenues of Gie state, than that which the 

law compels mo to assign to youd’ , 

l am against making thn application, beta l am not smo 
ir is oronor and because I am quit© sure that it would ho 

£emt School &owe.—ll Mr. Harm's serviciw are realty 
wanted, I think that we might pay the 20 Rupees a montli 
w Jioh are in disputa between the Military Board and the Local 
Com m i fct ee at Meorut. It seems rat her s Iran ge to me that the 
ditforenco between 30 and 50 Rupees a month should bo so 
much felt at so large an European station.—[Book M. page 1-GJ 

6 th October, 1335. , ... V1 

Faina Mwl— Mr. Trevelyan has received a letter from Mr. 
Clift which I have requested him to send round with the 
which the Secretary has circulated. The difficulties ap- 
LL to have been groat. But the project is most encouraging. 
I observe that several gentlemea who have not been made 
members of the Local Committee appear to take an interest m 
the success of our plans. I should be glad it our Secretary would 
ascertain whether any of thow gentleman would bko to bo 
nppointud.—[Book H, page 113.] 29th August, 183o. 
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Appointment of Chaplains u$ Member* of Local 
I am truly glad do see how well our School is going' on at Dacca. 
To tine appointrn eat c>f Mh|or 1>1 aok□ ll there can be noobjoc- 
tiou. Ah to Mr* Shephard, I must own that, though 1 would 
by no means exclude Chaplains, as such, from the Local Com¬ 
mittees, yet I flo not think that the mere circumstance of being 
a Chaplain is a r&commen&ation. In all such ernes 1 should 
like to have some assurance that the individual is not a person 
likely to be hurried beyond the limits of discretion by feelings 
which, however laudable, wo are not at liberty to indulge in 
oar public capacity. But though I think that this ought to be 
onv general rule, I will not object to the appointment of Mr. 
Shephard.—[Book H. page Ihb] 15th August, 1835, 

The system of mutual inxtr lotion* —The system of mutual in¬ 
struction is not 1 conceive, by any means fitted for teaching the 
sciences* But whatever is mere matter of memory and does 
not require the exercise of the reasoning powers, such as the 
vocabulary of a language, may bo taught by that system. I 
admit that you cannot with advantage teach the higher mathe¬ 
matics in that way. But the English language can bo taught 
and taught very well and effectually, in that way. The English 
language, I conceive, is the groat avenue by which the people 
of this country must arrive at all valuable knowledge* A native, 
without that language, Can never have more than a .smattering 
of science ; and it is well if oven that smattering be free from 
error, A native, with that language lias ready access to full 
and accurate information on every subject, and will be able, if 
hi* natural talents? aro great, to make very considerable &il- 
vanpes in knowledge, oven without the aid of a teacher* By 
the system of mutual instruction, vve shall be able to impart a 
knowledge of that language to a much greater number of pupils 
than by any other arrangement. 

T earnestly hope that the Committee will try the experiment. 
Without some such arrangement, our means will not enable ns 
to educate one-tenth of those who will apply to us for instruc¬ 
tion. 

The only proposition now before us is, that Mr. Trevelyan bo 
permitted to publish extracts from Mr. Cliffs letter. 1 can 
see no objection to Ins doing so,—[Book M. page 139.] 20th 
October, 183">. 

Introduction of the Monitorial system in the Dacca School ,— 
It seems very singular that tho Local Committee should have 
forwarded Mr. Ridge's application without expressing any 
opinion whatever, as to tho expediency of what ho proposes* 
The necessity for engaging an assistant, the qualifications of 
Mr* Gunn, and the propriety of hiring a house arc matters about 



which it is particularly desirable that wo should have the 
opinion of gentlemen who are OTL the spot, I propose that the 
Secretary should write forthwith on this subject. I should wish 
the Local Committee also to be requested to take into their 
considers l ion the expediency of establishing the monitorial 
system* It is quite plain that we have not funds which will 
enable os to supply every thirty boys with a master. If wo do 
ibis at Dacca, we shall have similar cells from other places. 

It m possibLe that Mr. Ridge may dislike the monitorial sys¬ 
tem, It i* a system which requires considerable exertion on 
the part of the Head-master, and which may therefore be loss 
agreeable to him than a system under which he is suffered to 
transfer a portion of his own responsibility to an assistant. But 
it is my decided opinion, that, on this point wo must make no 
concession to the prejudices or to the indolence of those who 
arc in our employment. The monitorial system, and that sys¬ 
tem alone, can succeed here. If the present masters nr© not 
disposed to carry it rigorously into effect, we muafc find mus¬ 
ters who will, though we should have to send to England lor 
them,—[Book H, page 155.] 18th November, 1835, 

Cham-: from Slmi ttupees to Company** Rupee *.—I am m 
considerable doubt as to the mode iu which the Government 
order ought to be construed with respect to the forms employ¬ 
ed by us? and after blotting a good deal of paper I can recom- 
mend nothing bat a reference to the Governor-General in 
Council.— [Book H- page 150.] 3rd November, 1835. 

Faina School, The Lancastrian system and prizes .—T agree 
with the Secretary in thinking that the Commit toe at Patna 
ask fur more than we ought to give, I would let them have 
a good Moon shoe for the purpose of giving instruction in the 
vernacular language. Such a Moonsliee may be procured, I 
imagine, for 50 Rupees a month. If the number of pupils U 
too great for him to teach directly, the monitorial system must 
be used in that as in other departments. Whatever objections 
may be made to that system, i\< a inode of conveying instruc¬ 
tion in the higher walks of literature and science, none can be 
made to it ns a mode of teaching lads to read and write their 
mother tongue. The vernacular school at Patna will be exactly 
what one of Mr. Lancaster's schools was in England. 

Ah to the 400 Rupees which arc asked for prizes, I think 
the sum large, and I cannot help fearing that it may be injudi¬ 
ciously laid out. I should wish the Local Committee to He 
asked how many prizes they propose to give, and how often. 
The practice of giving almost as many prizes ns they are 
students is in the highest degree pernicious. It destroys 
all emulation. It is also a heavy expense to us. The most 
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trifling honorary distinction* a copper medal, or a book worth 
two rupees* if given, only to one highly distinguished student* 
will do more to excite industry than a than sand rupees laid out 
jn niisking presents to the majority of the boys of the school. 
Wo have already come to a resolution on the subject. But from 
the amount requested by the Patna Committee and from some 
of the expressions which they have used* I fear that our views 
may nob be correctly understood by them.— [Book EL page 
lb9.] 2nd December; 1835 


It lias been considered desirable to omit the minute which 
originally occupied this space, EL W. 


The change from Sicca to Company* $ Rupees *—As the discre¬ 
tion is left to us* I would make no reduction. Some of the 
payments which wo are bound to make are in the nature of 
debts; and we must pay them at the higher rate. Some are 
strictly salaries; but 1 do not think them higher than they 
ought to be. I would therefore convert the payments which 
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wo make in Bengal at the rate of 10*H Company's Rupees 
to LOO Siccas. 

The Schoolmasters who went into the provinces where the 
Furruckabad rupee is current, understood, if I am rightly in¬ 
formed, that their salaries were to be paid in that rupee. About 
them, of coarse, there will he no difficulty.—[Book H. page 
107.] 2nd December, 1835. 

Assam Schools ,—I think that the correspondence should be 
submitted to Gov era meat. Wo have of course nothing to do 
with Moravian establishments, which are always proselyting 
establishments, nor can 1 agree with Captain Jenkins in think ¬ 
ing that it is only where the Brahmitticai religion is concerned 
that we ought to observe strict neutrality on theological points. 
As to the 100 Rupees per mensem, I am in the dark as to what 
we can, and what we cannot, afford ; and until that matter w 
quite clear, I will express no opinion as to Captain Jenkins* 
application,— [Book H, page 193.] 

When the Secretary circulated the educational report for 
1834, Macaulay writes: 

u As this report relates to a timo when 1 was not a member of 
the Committee and when a different system wm in operation, 
I do not venture to give any opinion respecting it/*— [Book J, 
page 3 L] 10th December, 1835, 

Oiamfimiion of the Stadmts at the Annual K amumtloyi.— 
i cannot quite approve either of the old annual form or of that 
proposed by Mr. Trevelyan. A report of an ©rumination quite 
a different tiling from a report of the general state of the School, 
I have not muck experience in these matters* But as it seems 
to me, the best course would be to adopt Mr, Trevelyan's sug¬ 
gestion respecting quarterly reports, and to hav6 the results of 
the annual examinations stated in some such perfectly simple 
form as this, 

lm Glass* 
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1 mean that tha names only should appear in the tables. Any 
information about any particular pupil could always bo obtained 
by looking at the quarterly report.— [Boo!: H. page 198.] 9th 
January 1 1836, 

Slow lapse of Stipends at Benares.*-* Mr, NichoUn seems to 
have taken sufficient care to prevent imposition. The time of 
studentship (12 years) seems to me absurdly long.* However, 

I do not see how, under the orders of Government, we can dis¬ 
turb the existing usage.— [Book K. page 72.] 1st June, 
1836. 

Redmtion of Stipend* at Agra College ,—1 would abolish the 
preparatory Sehoo'. But I do not think that consistently with 
the orders of Government, we can make any reduction, however 
proper in itself such reduction may bo, of the existing stipends. 
— [Book L. page 33 1 ] 11th June, 1836. 

Stipends at the Nizamut School* —I agree with Mr. Suther¬ 
land, except on one point. I would give no stipends to the 
Nizamut pupils. If stipends are given at all, they ought not to 
l,o confined to the Nizamut pupils, tf they are, as I imagine, 
given to those pupils on account of the dignity of their family, 
they ought to bo paid out of a different fund, and not to enter 
into the charges of a place of education. 

I propose that we should toll the Local Committee that we 
very much regret the difficulty which there appears to be in 
putting the Nizamut students on the same footing with other 
pupils, that we trust that every tiling in the power of the Local 
Committee will be done to efface distinctions so inconsistent 
with the spirit which ought to prevail at a place of education, 
that we generally object to the stipendiary system, ami that all 
our objections to that system appear to be peculiarly applicable 
to stipends such as those which Mr. Melville recommends. It 
seems unnecessary to be offering salaries to one set of persons 
to come to the School, while we are at the same time forced to 
turn off others who are willing to learn gratis. The demand 
for instruction is such that the number of instructors is not 
sufficient. During the last three months no new pupil has 
been admitted. Mr. Melville proposes to reduce the present 
number. And yet, under the circumstances, he proposes to 
pay stipends and erect lodgings for a particular class of the 
students, distinguished from the rest only by rank and not by 
any peculiar proficiency in learning. I would therefore decline 
complying with what is proposed as to stipends* 1 am not sure 
that I would sanction any building on account of these Nizamut 


* (The Secretary state* that the age of Five years is the ** scriptural'* age 
to begin letters*—H. W.) 


Students, T would also beg the Local Committee to consider 
whether it be impossible to make an addition to the number of 
instructors! so as to ho aide to admit more pupils, i cannot but 
feci uneasy when I find that the eagerness with which the 
people have been pressing to avail themselves of the advantages 
of education has been discouraged. And f certainly cannot 
consent to pay anybody to study until we have the means of 
furnishing instruction to all who are deamrus to study without 
being paid.—[Book L, page 57.] 80th September* 1830, 

Proposal for thi inmate of Stipends at the Sanscrit Go !- 
hge *—This has been decided already. The general practice 
has been to refuse Such applications. This was not dune in 
the Mmlrissa at first, only because the matter v m not noticed. 
I would reject the proposition.— [Book K, page 103.] 30th 
November, 1836. 

Stipemh a t Bensures, —I would agree to no increase. There 
are at the head of the list two students of twenty-two* who 
have been seven or eight years at College and have not learned 
their Grammar yet. I would desire the Local Committee to 
report which of the students have and which have not made re¬ 
spectable progress. Those who have not made such progress* 1 
would deprive of their studentships. Twelve years is an unrea¬ 
sonably long term, 1 would recommend eight as the maximum. 
—[Book L.' page 97.] 21st February, 1837. 

Stipends to the Sanscrit College*—! am against the promo¬ 
tion. I think it contrary to the letter and to the spirit of the 
Government Orders* and also to sound reason* 

' Wo are now proceeding on the principle that stipends aro 
bad things, which have been abolished as such, and that those 
which arc s pared for the present havo been spared only from 
a regard for vested interest. The question whether the stipends 
be or be not bad things is no part of the question now before 
us. Those who differ from me on that subject can at any time 
raise the question and call on the Government to reconsider its 
decision. At present I take it for granted that wo are only 
considering what justice to the existing holders requires. 

Now I never heard that when an abuse was to be abolished, 
anv person wiiO had no vested interest in chat abuse was held 
to have a claim to any compensation. An interest not in pos¬ 
session mav be an interest for which compensation ought to bo 
given. But then it must be a vested interest. A contingent 
interest not in possession is quite a different thing. 

In 1833* parliament abolished prospective!} half a dozen 
Irish bishoprics, the rights of the existing incumbents were 
respected ; but, as the sees fell in* the revenues were devoted to 
other purposes. What would have been said if clergymen 



who did not hold bishoprics had demanded compensation for 
the chance of being Bishops, which they had thus lost ? 

In 1817, parliament abolished the lucrative places of Teller 
of the Exchequer, Auditor of the Exchequer, Chief Justice m 
Eyre, Warden of the Cinque Ports, and many other similar 
sinecures. The rights of the existing holders were strictly 
respected ; and if any of those places had been granted in re¬ 
version, which, 1 believe, was not the case, the rights of the 
persons in whom the reversion had vested, would doubtless have 
been recognized too. But there, of course, parliament stopped. 
Nobody ventured to say— 11 1 am a public man* I stood 
very fair for a Tellership of the Exchequer. 1 had. as good a 
chance as anybody of having it when it fell in. Therefore 
I have an interest in the continuance of these places, and I am 
injured if that interest be not protected/ 3 

The interest of the holders of stipends in the stipends which 
they hold is a vested interest; and 1 would protect it, Thoir 
interest in any stipend beyond what they hold is not a vested 
interest, and I would pay no regard to it, 

I never can admit that their hopes are to be the criterion* 
Many an Irish Curate might have hoped four years ago to be 
Bishop of some see which Is now abolished. But that was 
no reason for keeping such a aoe when it was thought desirable 
to get rid of it* A young politician twenty years ago might 
have hoped to be Chief Justice in Byre, South of Trent, But 
that was no reason for keeping* up such a situation when it waa 
found to be useless. 

Nay this argument proves too much. For if the pupils 
who had small stipends hoped for larger stipends, so did the 
pupils who had no stipends hope for stipends ; so did hoy s who 
were not yet pupils hope to be stipendiary pupils. Whore is 
the distinction ? H Let those who have anything, keep it/ 3 is a 
plain rule. I know who they are : 1 can estimate the whole 
effect of such » principle* But ■' Let those who hope for any¬ 
thing, get it/ 3 is quite a different rule* No reason can possibly 
be assigned for giving ton rupees now to a boy who had five 
rupees in 1838, which is not exactly as good a reason for giv¬ 
ing five rupees now to a boy who had nothing in 1838. I say 
therefore, Stick to the plain principle. Protect vested interests, 
and as to the rest consider yourselves m perfectly free.—[Book 
K. page 128.] 16th February, 1887, 

My opinion is unchanged* I am satisfied that the interest 
of the boys in stipends which they had not in possession was 
not a vested interest, I would ask Mr* Colvin this question. 
Suppose that it had been thong!it desirable for the interest 
of the school to diminish the number and increase the value of 
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the stipends, or to increase their number and diminish their 
vuluo, would any student have dreamed of complaining that 
he was deprived of a vested interest 7 or suppose that it had 
been determined to fix on a higher standard of proficiency as 
necessary to entitle a student to au increase, would this have 
been spoliation ? Suppose that it had been determined to make 
a law that no student who was not able to read a particular 
book, or who tad not attended a certain number of day s, should 
be entitled to promotion, would this have been spoliation? I 
cannot think that anybody would answer these questions in the 
affirmative; and if not, then, 1 my t there was no vested right. 
For if there were a vested right, that right is as touch invaded 
when it is made by an $ 9 $pod facto law dependent on a new 
contingency as when it is wholly abohshed, 1 vote against 
the promotion.—-[Book K. page 142.] 5th April, 1837. 

Frizes at the Hindu Colley e .—The report is on the whole 
satisfactory and the essays respectable. We ought to thank 
Dr. Mill for his valuable services on tins occasion. 

If X understand rightly, the old practice with respect to prizes 
will be followed at the approaching distribution. I must again 
repeat that in my opinion it is worse than useless to bestow 
honorary distinctions on more than the two or three highest in 
each department of study. 1 hope that we shall soon intro¬ 
duce into the Hindoo College the same system which we have 
established elsewhere. 

I shall be happy to attend, and still more happy if the Gover¬ 
nor General would consent to be present, I am certain that he 
will be here, as he always was in England, a firm friend to 
education. But we must consider that his time is very much 
occupied and that he has already agreed to.give a morning to 
the introductory lecture at the Medical College, Two mornings 
in a month are a good deal to ask from a Governor General,— 
[Book J. page 03.] 12th March, 1836. 

Prizes at^ Benares (87 to 149 boy $.)—Certainly too much. 
Our honorary rewards are quite depreciated by this sort of 
over-issue. The attention of the Local Committee must be 
called to the subject-—[Book K, page 84.] 28th duly, 188b, 

Good prizes for Essays .—I approve generally of Mr, Treve¬ 
lyan's propositions. As the scholars in our Schools make ad¬ 
vances m their studies, considorablo modifications of these rules 
will become necessary. At present, I see no objection to 
adopting them as they stand. 

I am not sure that it is desirable that one fixed sum of Rs. 50 
should bo the prize for the best Essay, Much must depend on 
the extent of the composition. At some Schools 20 Ra. w r ould 
be enough, A hundred or two hundred w^uld not be consi- 
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durable at the Hinder College.—[Book K. page 90,] Sth 8op- 
tember, 1836. 

M oorshehmi Prize# too numerous. Mr. Melville's proposal for 
giving Stipends .—The prizes are too numerous. There are 
twenty-two prizes among sixty-seven hoys. Here, by the bye, 
I may observe that oar orders respecting prizes have been 
utterly neglected at the Hindoo College, At the lata distribu¬ 
tion, there were at least ton times as many as ought to have 
been given. I can vouch from having examined the first class, 
that two prizes, at the utmost, would have been sufficient. But 
to this subject 1 shah feel it my duty to call the attention of 
the Committee m soon as I can find leisure, which at present 
I have not* 

I am quite against the stipends. The case is indeed a special 
ease, that is to say n special ly bad case. These stipends are 
mere alms; the conditions for holding them are merely poverty 
and descent. If it bo proper that the members of this family 
should be pensioned, let them be pensioned, But do not let us 
mix up these eleemosynary allowances with our system of educa¬ 
tion. Do not let us discourage the diligent and able student 
by giving to his fellow students, far inferior to him probably 
in merit, stipends from which he is excluded by the accident of 
birth,— [Book O. page 101.] 5th April, 1837. 

Prize distribution at ike Hindoo College .—I wish to call 
the attention of the Committee to what passed at the late 
distribution of prizes to the boys of the Hindoo College. J 
have several propositions to make respecting that cere¬ 
mony. At present I only beg Mr. Sutherland to send in 
circulation ixir orders ab put the number of prises, to inform us 
whether those orders wore opmiiHmieatod to the Managers of 
the Hindoo College and at what date; and to circulate a state¬ 
ment of the number of prizes given at the late distribution.— 
[Book K, page 154.] 6th May, 1837, 

Prizes given for subjects .— What is meant by a subject? 
some distinct rule ought to be laid down on that point. But 1 
am quite certain that the number of prizes given at the last 
distribution was five or six times as groat as it would have 
been if our rule, construed in any manner, bad been observed. 
If I had been consulted I would have given an exceedingly 
handsome and valuable prize to the first student of the first 
class. I would have given him, for example, a well bound copy 
of the Encyclopaedia Britarmica* To the second I would have 
given some other valuable book, and I would have given no 
other prizes* I am satisfied that this course would excite 
great emulation. As the thing w as managed eight or ton stu¬ 
dents were brought up together and received ear-ha book with- 
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-lit distinction. Anti thin is called encouraging them to exer¬ 
tion s ixa if the sure way to discourage exertion were not to 
treat eminent merit and mediocrity alike. 

I propose that tio prizes shall henceforth be given at the 
Hindoo College without the previous sanction of the Com¬ 
mittee. It is idle to pass resolutions if they aro to bo broken 
in this way* 

The next subject to which I wish to call the attention of the 
Committee is the exhibition which follows the distribution of 
prizes. T, like . Sutherland, have no partiality for such 
coremonk:*. 1 think it a very questionable thing whether# 

even at home# public spouting and acting ought to form park 
of the system of a place of education. What can the acting 
of boys be ? At the very best# it can only deservo indulgence. 
And of what use is that sort of talent to them, even if they 
should acquire n considerable degree of it ? But I think that in 
this country, such exhibitions are peculiarly out of place, i can 
conceive nothing more grotesque than the see no from the Mer¬ 
chant of Venice# with Portia represented by a little black boy. 
Then too I think that the subjects of recitation were ill choson 
and offensive to good taste. We are attempting to introduce 
a great nation to a knowledge of the richest and noblest litera¬ 
ture in the world. The society of Calcutta assemble to see 
what progress we are making j and we produce as a sample a 
boy who repeats some blackguard doggrel of George Col man 1 a 
about a fat gentleman who was put to bed over an oven, and 
about a man-midwife who was called out of his bed by a drunk¬ 
en man at night. Our disciple tries to hiccup, and tumbles 
and staggers about in imitation of the tipsy Kngfish sailors 
whom he lias ^oen at the punch houses* Really, if we c an 
find nothing bettor worth reciting than this trash, we had bet¬ 
ter give up English instruction altogether. 

This is strongly my opinion, and not mine only. Tho 
Governor General, the Bishop, ami other persons whose favor¬ 
able opinion is of the greatest importance to the success of all 
scheme* of native education, have expres ;d similar feelings* 

I would have an entire reform* I propose that, in future, 
instead of these recitations, the author of the best Essay shall 
read that Essay - oud ait Of the prizes have been distributed. If 
this be thought too great a change, I at least hope that the 
recitations will be of a different kind from what they have 
hitherto been, that nothing but what is really excellent and 
valuable as composition will bo rehearsed, that vulgar oaths 
anti buffoonery will bo carefully excluded, and that the whole 
exhibition will be less theatrical*—[Book K, page 15(5.] 
10th May, 1837* 
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Prizes at Benares .— * do not object to what Mr, Sutherland 
proposes. Indeed I atn not averse to giving the whole sum of 
GO rupees annually in one prize to a deserving student after 
open competition.—[Book M- page 155*] 17 th October, 1 S3 /« 

liij:c&8&iv& natwibcv oj Hindu an d M ussal fti a u hohdays at A / 1( t- 
habad ,—X think the letter a very proper one. As to the practice 
with respect to holidays, it is an abuse not to be tolerated; 
and I would use even stronger language about it than Mr. 
Sutherland has done.—[Boole J. page 86*] 16th May, 1830, 
JMLdays.—Tlm matter of holidays is more serious than I 
had expected. 1 would propose tlmt the Secretary should call 
on the different tie cal Committees to state the mini her ol days 
on which the Schools are dosed. We must then consider of 
some general remedy for the uviL—[Book 0, page 18* J Srd 
Juno, 183G. 

Native Holidays .—I would acquiesce in what the Benares 
Local ‘Committee propose. As to the Bangor report, I am 
jxi the dark as to one very important question. Are the Bun- 
days reckoned among the holidays ? If they are, the number 
is reasonable. If hot, the school is shut 126 days in every your, 
more than one day in three. This would he an abuse which, 
little as lira disposed to disturb the native usages, whore 1 can 
avoid it, would call for correction.— [Book K. page 104.] 
30th November, 1836. 

Native Holidays* —If Mr. Trevelyan proposed to make an 
immediate and universal change I should altogether dissent 
from him. But I understand him to propose merely this, that 
wo should tell the Local Committee what the arrangement is, 
which we think in itself most desirable, and which wo would 
have them keep in view* Wo must of course pay the greatest 
respect to the tastes and opinions of the students; and wo 
Tniist allow a very large discretion indeed to che Local Com¬ 
mittees. I think that this is sufficiently expressed in the letter 
drawn by Mr. Trevelyan.—If any gentleman can suggest any 
addition which would make it clearer, I shall have no objection 
ta adopt that addition.—[Book K, page 113.] 27th Decem¬ 
ber, 1837* . 

Holidays far Hindus awl Mussulmans. —I am inclined to 
agree with Mr. Sutherland. I do nttt see how wo can allow 
holidays to half the school boys and keep the rest at work* 
—[Book K, page 12 b] 30th January, 1837* 

Meerut School, Financial Statement *—I do not object to 
what the Local Committee propose* There must bo soma 
mistake in the heading of the Financial Statement* It ought 
surely to be April, 1836. 

The appearance of this statement reminds me of a very mi- 
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port ant matter. We ought every quarter or every half year 
at least to receive from every institution at which stipends 
are given, a return of the number which have become extinct* 
I propose that instruction a to this effect should be sent with¬ 
out delay.—[Book K. page 1.] 10 th .December, 1835. 

Stale of the Educational Fund *-—I am completely in the 
dark as to the state of our finances. I suppose that the word 
lt disbursements" in Mr. Sutherland's minute is a slip of the 
pen, and that he means " income/* Now surely, if oar ex¬ 
penditure in the year 1885-36 be less than our income by 7000 
Rupees, 7000 Rupees may fairly be called " unappropriated 
excess/* and Mr. Sutherland himself seems to call ib so in 
the 59tli Clause of the proposed letter to Government. 

No doubt there are building charges which will come upon 
us next year. But arc those charges greater than the income 
of next year will meet? if not, will they absorb the whole of 
this excess of 7000 Rupees f Or how much of it will they 
absorb? I ask these questions in utter ignorance; and, until 
I am master of the subject* I skull hardly feel at ease in assent¬ 
ing to any new appropriation of money. W e really do not 
know whether wo are beforehand or behindhand with the 
world. 

\ should recommend the onus si on of the computation, I 
have not yet seen Mr. Trevelyan's minute respecting a Sub¬ 
committee of finance. But I feel every day more and more 
fully convinced that some such measure ought to be adopted. 
Without it we shall be in danger, on the one hand, of making 
engagements beyond our means, and, on the other, of rejecting 
as too expensive, schemes which are quite within our power.— 
[Book J. page 50.] 18th January, 1836. 

Audit of Acnmnk.—I think that Mr. Sutherland should, as 
ho proposed; submit to Government an explanation of the 
arrear, that ho should at the same time explain the mode in 
which we now check the disbursements ; and should state in 
the name of the Committee that we consider this chock as 
sufficient, leaving it to the Government to adopt any measure 
which maybe thought lit.—-[Hook Q, page66.] 11th October, 


3836. t f 

The Secretary suggested in his abstract oi Mr. Adams 
Second Report that Government should be moved to direct the 
Revenue authorities to enquire whether certain assignments oi 
the Rani Bhowani ought to be revived in favour of the heirs of 
the original grantees. Ou this M r* Macaulay wrote.— 

Pnrnnee if the Com'tmUee.— u I doubt whether weave to con¬ 
sider ourselves as occupying ft situation similar to that oi the 
Commissioners for Charitable Endowments in England. I doubt 
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whether it be part of oar duty to examine into the manner 
in which funds bequeathed to private trustees for the support 
of Bralmiinical learning are employed. But if the Committee 
hoof a different opinion j I have no objection to send the letter 
m it has boon drafted."—[Book J. page 54.] 11th February 
1835, 


Petition ftrr the revival of the English dam in the Sanscrit 
College, —Sixty-three Rupees a month will never sot tip an 
efficient English class in the Sanscrit College* That sum 
would not suffice to pay n teacher of the mere elements of the 
language* 

The spelling and style of the petition taken in connection 
with the age of the petitioners do not hold out much hope that 
they will ever become good English scholars. At the same 
time I cannot but think that it would have been better if the 
Hindoo College had been opened to them. There seems to bo 
among many people here an objection to admitting grown up 
men to the advantages of education. On or seven occasions 
I have objected tu restrictions of this kind, and the Committee 
has agreed with mo, I think that we might with propriety 
request the Sub-Committee of the Hindoo College to consider 
whether the rule of the operation of which the petitioners 
complain ought to b© upheld in that institution.—[Book L* 
page 18*] 15th April, 1836, 

Adoption of the Annual Report for 1885 drawn up by Mr. 
Tnmdgan *—! have again gone through the report and road 
the notes on the margin. Those of Mr, Prinsep are written in 
an evident spirit of hostility to the principles on which the 
Committee has boon directed by Government to proceed* Most 
of them, indeed many more than appear to iue to require any 
answer, have been satisfactorily answered by Mr. Trevelyan* 
The changes win oh have been made meet almost all the just objec¬ 
tions, which either Mr, Prinsep or Mr, Shakes pear lias urged. 
One additional change, how ever, ought, in ray opinion, to be 
made* I doubt the expediency of again sen ding up to Govern¬ 
ment at this time a proposition for consolidating different items 
of account in the maimer recommended by the Sub-Committee 
of finance. As the Government very lately declined sanction¬ 
ing this proposition, and as nothing which can be supposed 
likely to have altered the views of the Government has since 
occurred, I think that we might be considered m importu¬ 
nate if wo were to press, without any new grounds, for a 
reversal of so recent a decision. I am the less inclined to do 
this, because, though 1 think the proposed change perfectly 
unobjectionable, I am not aware that wo can expect any ad¬ 
vantage from it, except a greater simplicity in the form of 
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so therefore to omit the two 
pages near the e ml of the report, along which I hme drawn 
a line in ink* 1 have marked the beginning and the end of 
what i am inclined to leave out with two asterisks, A and B, 

i perceive that Mr. Smith has suggested the appointment 
of a Sub-Committee for examining the Bssays and Translations 
which may be sent to m from the Schools under our maimge- 
moot. To a considerable extent 1 am inclined to agree with 
him. This, however, U hardly the proper place for going into 
that question. 

X now give my vote for adopting the report with the amend¬ 
ments winch Mr. Trevelyan lias made, and with tho additional 
amendment to which f have adverted above. 

Mr, IVinsep or any other member is entitled, I conceive, as 
a matter of right, to demand that any minute of dissent which 
he may enter in our books, shall bo sent up to Government. 
Whether wo shall recommend to Government the printing of 
such a minute is quite another question, and must depend on 
tho contents of the minute* On that point therefore 1 cannot 
at present give an opinion.— [Book J* page 96*] I7th June, 
1836. 

Mr. it T. Primrifs minufc on the Annual Report —I see no 
objection whatever to sending tho minute up to Government, 

X do not think it necessary to answer any part of it; and 3 
fear that, if wo go on replying and rejoining on each other, wo 
.shall come to what the lawyers call a sor-rebntter before we 
finish. Some report we must make; and ) do not believe 
that it wilt be easy, if we wait till Christmas, to frame any, 
which shall be less open to objection than that which the 
members of the Committee, with the except iofi of Mr. Prin- 
sep, are inclined to adopt.—[Book J. page 10G.J 7th July, 
1836; 

Hindoo Coll ie, Huh of Age, —I own that I am not at all 
satisfied about tho propriety of tho rule. But I would not 
insist upon its being rescinded in opposition to the sense of tho 
managers. I think, however, that mi exception ought to be 
> made in favour of ex-students of the Sanscrit College. And 1 

would request tho managers to consent to that exception* Of 
course if these students misbehave themselves, the indulgence 
will be withdrawn.— [Book 1SI. page 27.] 21st June, 1836. 

Europeans and Natives to p ay the same fees* —I quite agree 
with the Secretary* All who can afford to pay should pay. II 
at present nothing is received from natives who are in good 
circumstances 1 would make no distinction between them ami 
Europeans* 
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I would tell tire Local Committee that we approve of the 
principle of requiring pay from those who can afford it, but 
that wo cannot sanction a distinction between Europeans as 
such and natives as such.—[Book K, page 88,] 28th July 
1836. 

TJhmhml of a Master for boating a boy ,—I vote for dismiss* 
{j\tr Mr, * * * *, The tone of his letter shews that be ia 
licit in the least sensible of the gross impropriety of his con- 
duct. —[Book L. pace 22 ] 9th May, 183<5. 

hiexprJieu-y of excluding Clergymen from Loral Committees. 
—I do not like general rules for excluding classes of people 
from our Local Committees, As the people at Dacca recom¬ 
mend Mr. Sheppard, 1 am disposed to comply, unless something 
cun be urged against him, besides the fact of his being a 
clergyman,—[Book li* page 23.] 9th May, J830- 

Sfipmdtaries should pay for thedr School Boohs .—I cannot 
quite agree with Mr. Sutherland in thinking that to make tho 
stipendiaries pay for books is the same thing with reducing 
their stipends. I would treat the stipends as property. We 
have determined that those who have tho means shall buy their 
own books* Whether the means come from a stipend or from 
an estate, seems to me to be indifferent to the question. 
Nevertheless, if this matter strikes others differently, f would 
not commit what might be considered, though in my opinion 
erroneously, as a breach of faith. 1 quito agree with tho Secre¬ 
tary in thinking that the Delhi indents ought to come to for 
sanction,—[Book N. page 24.] 21st Jane, 1336. 

Proi tuition Pud boys should buy (heir school boohs .—I 
approve of Mr. Sutherland's propositions. Of course the 
practice of taking books away must bo prevented. The best 
wa v of preventing it would bo to make the students buy their 
own books.—[Book M, pago 97.] 17th February, 1837. 

The e rpetUenaj of Masters residing in the School Rouse.—I 
differ from Mr. Sutherland as to the expediency of lodging the 
Master m the School House. In a climate like this, it will 
probably make the difference of ten or twelve days' attendance 
every year. A slight indisposition which would not prevent 
a person from doing business under Ida own roof, often renders 
it inconvenient and dangerous for him to go a mile from home. 
I am therefore for giving Mr. Nichol apartments in tho School 
House. 

The question of his allowances is distinct, and, though he 
seems to be a valuable teacher, I doubt whether the Local 
Committee is not too ready to favour him at the expense of 
our general funds. This will always be the tendency of Local 
Committees. They think of no School but their own ; and 


betfthoy have under their own eyes n deserving person; they 
think that we cannot do too much for him. We ; on the other 
baud, have to superintend many Schools; and cannot be generous 
in erne quarter without depriving ourselves of the means of 
being just in another, i would leave Mr* Nickel only half his 
present allowance for house rent; and in doing so I think that 
1 am erring* if at all, on the side of liberality*-—[Book 0* page 
26th.] 12 th July, 1836. 

Mode of selecting Mwiitor$.~-+Mr* Hamilton does not explain 
how the monitorial offices are to be given* or what is to bo the 
test of the merit by which they are to b© retained. I would 
make them depend on the yearly examinations*—[Book 0. 
page 27th.] 13th July* 1886* 

27**3 e$&enti<d importance of imparting imlrurtion in the 
Vernacular languages at English Schools ,—The teaching of Per¬ 
sian is out of the question* Tho teaching of Hindoo is another 
matter. As I understand the orders of Government, they 
leave us perfectly at liberty to provide the pupils in our schools 
with the means of learning to read and writes their own mother 
tongue. In fact tlieir knowing how to read and writs their 
own mother tongue will very greatly facilitate their English 
studies. Indeed I conceive that an order to give instruction 
in the English language is, by necessary implication* an order 
to give instruction, where that instruction is required* in the 
vernacular language* For what is meant by teaching a boy a 
foreign language ? surely this, tho teaching him what words 
in the foreign language correspond to certain words iu his own 
vernacular language* the enabling him to translate from the 
foreign language into his own vernacular language and vice 
versa. We learn quo language—our mother tongufe—'by noticing 
tho correspondence between words and things. But all the 
languages which wo afterwards study* wo learn by noticing the 
correspondence between the words in those languages and 
the words in our own mother tongue* The teaching the boys 
at Ajmere therefore to read and write Hindoo seems to me to 
be hemn fide a part of an English education. To teach them 
Persian* would bo to set up a rival* and as I apprehend* a very 
unworthy rival, to the English language* 

I vote for granting what ia asked m to the Hindu©* For the 
Persian I would do nothing*—[Book O. page 80.] 3rd July, 
1836, 

Ornamented certificates at Delhi .—I should like to see the 
plan before 1 decide. My own impression is strongly in 
favour of giving money* You may easily give honorary distinc¬ 
tions which cost nothing at ail; and why you should sink money 
iu giving such distinctions, when you may give them just gratia. 
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I do not understand, A certificate on paper signed by the 
members of our Committed to the effect that a particular 
student has writt en a good Essay, is as honorable a distinction as 
a medal worth 100 Rupees. If yon give the student th e medal, 
he has nothing but the honor. If you give him a certificate 
and the price of the medal, he has the honor and the hundred 
rupees into the bargain. We ought to employ both money and 
honor to stimulate tho students, and to lay out money in buy¬ 
ing costly decorations which derive all their value from the 
honor which they confer, and would bo just as valuable if they 
cost nothing, seems to me to be a waste of means.— [Book N, 
page 28.] 2nd July, 18o6. 



It has been considered desirable to omit the minute which 
originally occupied this space. H* W . 
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Midahm interference by Professor Wilson m the horn* sale* 
of the Committed* pvUieotions.—l really think this proceeding 
a most extraordinary one : that tradesmen should make over 
the property of one set of persons to another on no better 
authority than on article in a magazine, is inconceivable, f 
would do nothing till we hear from Messrs, Parbury and Allen, 
who will I suppose have something to say in explanation of 
their proceedings. As to sanctioning the safes whisk have taken 
place on the continuation of the new rates, how can wo possi¬ 
bly do that till we know what the rates are? Alt tint wo 
know about the business as yet is, that a gentleman who is 
writing against us in tho magazines at home, has been able to 
find leisure from that employment to take possession, without 
the slightest authority, of our property, and to prescribe the 
terms on which it shall be sold. I should propose that the 
Secretary should write immediately to Par bury and Alien to 
ask for a full explanation*—[Book O. page 49.] 24th $0p^ 
tern her, 1386, 

The Committee*# stock of bools in London*" The London 
book-sellers have treated us in a most extraordinary way, I 
propose that we write to inform them that Professor Wilson is 
not our agent, and that wo expect to hear directly from them¬ 
selves what they have done with our property*—[Book M. page 
143.] 2nd September, 1837. 

Mr, Pereira, 1 fead-Mader of the Fitrruckabad School> propose* 
to exclude hooks on English Grammar from the Schoolcourse 
Macaulay concurs. ™L certainly would not approve of Mr. 
Pereira* a suggestions respecting the exclusion of poor students, 
or tho taking of recognizances from those who come to us for 
education. As to tho question respecting Grammar, l would 
let him take his own way. I am no great believer myself m 
the advantages which are ordinarily attributed to a knowledge 
of the theory of Grammar, This indent may 1 think, bo com¬ 
plied with.— [Book L. page 75.] 23rd November, 183b, 

Encottruy emend of Vermicular Literature .—I do not believe 
that any language was ever refined or any literature over creat¬ 
ed by any moans resembling those"wliicli our Committee has at 
its disposal. Languages grow. They cannot he built. I should 
be glad to furnish these Schools with good Hindee books it 
there are any. But to create a Hindee literature is mi under¬ 
taking far beyond our power. 

We might send an extract from this letter to the School 
Book Society and ask if they have, or are likely to have, any 
books that would bo of use.— [Book (>, page 63,J 25th No¬ 
vember, 1836. 

The promotion of Vernacular Literature*—! am and always 
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have been decidedly opposed to the plan to which Mr, Suther¬ 
land wishes us to retuii. We are now following in my opinion 
the slow but sure course on which alone we can depend for a 
supply of good books in the Vernacular languages of India. 
Wo arc attempting to raise up a, large class of enlightened 
natives, ! hope that twenty years hence there will be hundreds, 
nay thousands, of natives familiar with the best models of com¬ 
position, and well acquainted with western science. Among 
them aoiiie persons will be found who will have the inclination 
and the ability to exhibit European knowledge iu the Verna- 
cular dialects. This, I believe, to be the only way in which we 
can raise up a good Vernacular literature in this country* To 
hire four or five people to mako a literature, is a course which 
never answered and never will answer in any part of the 
world, Such undertakings have every where a tendency to 
become jobs, and that tendency is peculiarly to be dreaded in 
the present instance* For one half of the Committee do not 
know a letter of the language in which Hie books are to bo 
written ; and the other half are too busy to pay any minute 
attention to the way in which the translators perform their 
task.—[Book M. page 140.] 80th August, 1837, 

Pendms *—1 really cannot agree to this proposal. I have 
a high opinion of Mr. Hare. But the practice of granting 
pensions to Englishmen residing in India and not engaged in 
the service of Government would hr, pregnant with all sorts of 
abuses, AH that the Government could do would bo to recom¬ 
mend Mr, Haro to the Court of Directors for a pension; and 
it in my firm belief that the Government will not so recom¬ 
mend him, and that, if they do, the Court of Directors will not 
attend to the recommendation. 

I did not notice the passage in the Report which has led to 
this correspondence with Government, or I should have object¬ 
ed to it, as Certain to place both ourselves and a very deserv¬ 
ing man in a very awkward position, I shall bo heartily glad 
if any gentleman can think of any proper mode in which we 
can mark our respect for Mr. Hum* At the present moment 
none occurs to me,—[Book J. page 12L1 September, 1886. 

Pension to the Family of 3foutvie Sofoyman of the Mooghly 
Colley #.—I voted in the Sub-Committee and still vote, though 
with regret* against what the Secretary recommends* 1 f we once 
begin to pension the families of our Schoolmasters, I do not 
know where wo shall stop. We shall give a distinct encourage¬ 
ment to every young Englishman and East Indian who takes 
service under us to many without having the means of pro¬ 
viding for a family, and to spend all his salary instead of lay¬ 
ing by. 





If T could see any reason for being liberal in tins case winch 
would not bo found in a very large number of cases, my opinion 
might be different.— [Book N. pa go 99,] 8th June, 1837, 
fVatf&w* the Family of Motdvic SFatjmau. of Ih Kooghly 
Oolhge. —I understood the Committee to have voted against the 
proposition in favour of Mahomed Soleymatds family, \V hat 
now proposed is, except ns a precedent, unobjectionable; 
and T will not, as several members seem very desirous tp do 
something lor these people, refuse to refer tho question to 
Government.— [Book N. page 169,] 30th November, 1837. 

Pr»mwtim in thv IMiicaliuml Department .—1 would certainly 
hold out nothing like a promise. Whoever takes office under 
ua ought to take it with the knowledge that we bind ourselves 
to i o tiling aa to promotion.—[Book Jj. page 11 ^.j 5th May, 
1837, 

Infant Sehotrh.—l do mot think that it would bo expedient 
for us to employ imy of onr funds in the maimer proposed. 
As to employing' the Agency of the Infant School Society the 
fact that the Society gives religious instruction, is alone suffi¬ 
cient to render such a course objectionable. 

In England no person of the higher or middle classes—no 
person who is hi o, situation to give his children a liberal educa¬ 
tion, ever—to the best of my belief, sends a child to the Infant 
School, The use of such institutions is to provide a place 
where the children of the poor may bo safe, cheerful, and harm¬ 
lessly, if not profitably, employed while their parents are at 
work. What they learn, I imagine, is not much, But instead 
pf being locked up in close rooms or abandoned to the society 
of all tho idle boys in the street, they play, and pick up a little 
smattering of knowledge, under a very gentle diWpliue, which 
is yet sufficient to keep them out of hjum’a way. 

This is, 1 believe, a correct account of the Infant Schools of 
England. We do not at present aim at giving education direct¬ 
ly to the lower classes of the people of this country. We have 
not funds for such an undertaking. We aim at raising up an 
educated class who will hereafter, as we hope, be the means 
of diffusing among tlieir countrymen some portion of the know¬ 
ledge which we have imparted to them, 1 should consider it 
therefore as quite inconsistent with our whole plan to set up 
an Infant School resembling those of England, au Infant 
School for tho children of coolies and tailors. And before I 
listen to any proposal for establishing an Infant School oi a 
higher kind, 1 should be glad to know whether respectable 
Hindoo and Mahomedun parents would bo inclined to send 
their young chiIdren Just begin t iiug to walk and talk frnn 
under their own roof, I am most Irieodly to Infant Schools 
2 i 2 
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in coses in winch the mother is unable to look after tier children, 
it is infinitely better that the lit! to things should-be romping 
innocently or learning A. lb C. uikW the eve of a respectable, 
good humoured master or mistress, than that they should be 
shut up all day alone in miserable garrets or be allowed to 
wander about the streets. But 1 cannot bring myself to think 
that where it is in the mothers power to devote herself to the 
care of her family, very young children can bo placed any 
where so fitly ns under their mother's care. The relation of 
parent and child is the foundation of nil society. It is fit 
that whore the parent is unable fully to perform the parental 
duties, the charity of individuals and perhaps in some circum¬ 
stances the wisdom of the Government should supply what is 
wanting. Bat to break without necessity the closest of nil tins, 
to substitute the School-master for the mother us the guardian 
of an infa nt hardly able to lisp ; and that too, when the mother 
haa the leisure and the means to perform what all over the 
world is considered as her sacred and peculiar duty, is not in 
ray opinion a wise course. 

1 should bo glad to know whether our native friends are of 
opinion that such an institution sis that which is recommended 
would he favorably regarded by the most respectable of their 
countrymen,— [Book L. page 131.] 31st July, IBBv. 

Infant SdtunU .—My opinion is quite unaltered. If the very 
utmost for which Mr, Trevelyan and Captain Birch contend 
were admitted, I should still think that the establishing of In- 
hint Schools is no business of ours. Captain Birch distinctly 
says th it lie would have us establish infant schools, if none but 
the poor were likely to frequent them. This in a complete 
departure from our whole plan. Our principle is to give a 
liberal education to persons in such a rank of life that they have 
leisure to receive it; and I never can consent to employ any 
part of the fund devoted to that purpose in keeping the infants 
of coolies out of harm's way, while their parents are at work. 
The object may be good. The intentions of those who promote 
it, doubtless are so. But it is no object for m. The Fever 
Hospital is good and the District Society is good. But neither 
has the smallest claim on the funds appropriated for public 
instruction. 

I altogether differ from Mr, Trevelyan in thinking that 
we ought to try whether the higher classes will send their chil¬ 
dren to infant schools by setting up an infant school. I cannot 
admit that it is only in this way that the experiment can bo 
tried. There is an Infant School Society Let us ask them 
from what class of the population the children who frequent 
their schools come. 








An to tlio corrupting influence of the zenana, of which Mr. 
Trevelyan speaks, 1 may regret it. But I own that 1 cannot 
help thinking that the dissolution of the tie between parent 
and child is us great a moral evil a* can be found in any zenana. 
In whatever degree then infant schools relax that tie* t hey dp 
mischief* In whatever* degree they leave the child to the care 
of its family, the corrupting influence of the zenana continued.- 
There is a great deal of moral corruption which we pass by as 
quite harmless, because it does not shock our sense of decorum* 
For toy own part I would rather hear a boy, of three years old 
lisp all the bad words in the language than that he should have 
no feelings of family affection—that his character should be 
that which must fee expected in one who has had the misfortune 
of having a school master in place of a in other. 

In any case we cannot possibly adopt Mr. Trevelyan*a pro¬ 
position without a reference to Government, Neither in the 
Act of Parliament, nor in any of the instructions which wo 
have received from Government, is there any expression winch 
can be twisted into a permission to set up schools of this sort. 
We might as well give our funds to a riding school,—[Book L. 
page lei.] 10th August, 1S;]7, 

Encouragement to the Vernacular Language in schools as if 
has been encouraged in the Covets .—-I agree with the Secretary, 
except that I think that it would be premature to ground any 
circular on a draft which is only published for general infomnta- 
tiou, and which may never be passed, or may bo passed with 
modifications.— [Book L, page 179.] loth September, 1837. 

. The amount of knout edge of the Vtnmamlur language to bo 
required from English Masters .—I agree. But 1 think that it 
is quite necessary to bear in mind that the accurate knowledge 
qf the vernacular language, though desirable, is by no means 
an indispensible qualification for a teacher of English. Many 
of the Committee probably learned French, I did for one, from 
a muster who had only just such a smattering of English as 
enabled him to call for what he wanted,—I should be glad if all 
our masters could pass Air, Trevelyan’s examination. But the 
third point as to which he proposes that they should be examin¬ 
ed seems to me the most important by far j and I am half 
inclined to recommend the omission of the second. Certainly k 
I should not think it desirable that an English Master who can 
communicate with his scholars so as to be understood should 
spend much of his time in learning to writo Bengali or Hindoo- 
stance. 

I think also that Mr, Trevelyan a little overrates the importance 
of accustoming pupils to explain every English word accurately 
In their own language* This is the way in which mere be- 
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giliners proceed. But, after a certain time, it is not a good 
way of proceeding. To think in the language which we learn 
is the great object. A good French scholar never translates 
in his mind, lie thinks in French, And I have no doubt that 
our natives pupils who speak and write English best think hi 
English, and would often be utterly unable to turn into Bengali 
a sentence of Locke or Flume which they understand as well as 
we do. I have suggested a slight alteration in pencil—[Book 
L, page 202,] 12th December, 1,887. 

The Oov k nvu ni request adoico as to the Vest means 

of fvmnoiintj instruction m Civil Engineering.- —I am rather 
inclined to think that the best course would bo to establish a 
school of Engineering and Surveying at Calcutta, It might be 
formed on ft plan somewhat similar fco that of the Medical Col¬ 
lege ; though at a smaller expense. 1 should think it pernicious 
to connect, i t with the Hindu College, because the Hindu College 
admits only Hindus and is closed against Mahumed&tfB, East 
Indians, Europeans, Parsees, and other classes. I would follow 
as nearly as possible the pattern of the Medical College, except 
that 1 would give no stipends. Young men now study medicine 
at the Medical College, while their general education is still 
going on at tho Hindu College. The first student at the Hindu 
College was a favorite pupil of Hr, Baily, In the same maimer, 
young rue a may attend the school of Surveying and Civil 
Engineering while they are still studying at the Hindu College 
or at the Madrasaa. 

1 would also institute a class of students of Surveying and 
Civil Engineering at the Hooghly College, as the funds will 
afford it. This is all that now occurs to me.—[Hook 0. page 
118*] 1961i May, 1887. 

Surveying .—I have every disposition to encourage Surveying, 
but I cannot consent to make it obligatory on every student 
of Hie higher classes at the Hindu College that ho shall 
qualify himself to be a Surveyor, I think that the right- 
course is to give a good general education and to make it obli¬ 
gatory on the students to attend to those pursuits without 
which they cannot be good surveyors, good physicians or good 
judges. But 1 would no more require them all to learn sur¬ 
vey mg, than I would require them all to learn physio or to 
learn law* The best student at the Hindu College is also a 
distinguished student at the Medical College. \\ ould it bo 
reasonable to require him to study surveying as well as medicine i* 

A certain knowledge of mathematics is ail essential part of 
a li beral education. But expertness in surveying land is of little 
oho to a person who is to bo a physician or a vakeel. And the 
only effect of our coin pell tug a Medical student to practice 
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surveying wovil.l probably bo, that, we should make him a very 
indilferent physician and a vary indifferent surveyor.—[Book 
O. page 127.] Sth July, 1SJ/. 

Suroeuiity .—T do not object to the proposed letter. My 
opinion is that if the Government will provide a good instructor 
or instructors, a proper apparatus and a place tor meeting, a 
lartro surveying class will soon be formed. I think this a much 
better coarse than to connect the study of surveying with the 
existing schools. Such a general surveying class n» 1 *pokc of 
would include the Hindus, Mahomednns and Lhmtians. It we 
form a surveying class at iho Hindu College, that class will con¬ 
tain only Hindoos. If we fonn one at the Madrassa it will con¬ 
tain only Hahomedans. Tim expense of forming a really good 
surveying class at either of those institutions would probably 
be nearly as great as the expense of forming a class such as l 
propose, which would include students of all races and religious. 
—[Book- O, page 131.] 21 at July, 1837, 

Application for 1 i Mastership .—Mr, seems indeed to 

be so little concerned about proselytising, that ho docs nob 
oven know how to spell the word, a circumstance which, it * 
did not suppose it to be a slip of the pen, I should think a 
more serious objection than the Hover end which formerly stood 
before his name. I am quite content with his assurances.— 
[Book M. page 144;] 2nd September, 1887. 

School library available to the fubUc.~ I would allow 
strangers to take books under such regulations as may protect 
the interest of tho school which is the first object, but 1 would 
in all such cases require a payment to be applied to the purpose 
of buying fresh books.- [Book O. page 13d.] 8th August, 

] 83 7 

Proposed inornate of Hie Brcretarfs Salartj.— Mr, Suther¬ 
land states very correctly that of late his duties have in¬ 
creased, and no addition "has been made to the salary of his 
office. But after considering the whole subject with a most 
sincere desire to do justice both to our Secretary and to 
tho public, I cannot say that I should feel myself justified in 
proposing an increase." The question of course is to be con¬ 
sidered not merely as it ft Sects an existing incumbent, nut 
generally. Tor it ib much easier to keep a salary down than 
VO cut it down when it has been increased. The real point to 
be determined is whether, in the existing state of the demand 
and supply of intellectual labour in India, 500 Rupees a month 
mid a house, (for that! think is the present remuneration of 
our Secretary) bo sufficient to procure good and efficient services. 

It is to be remembered that the business of our Secretary by 
no means occupies tho whole of the principal part of the time 
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which au industrious jnnn is able to devote to burin ess. Mr. 
Suthorlaiid, an we all know, finds it possible to write the dis¬ 
charge of Iris duties as Secretary with other very laborious 
pursuits. I should imagine from what I see of the ImrinesH 
that it would not require* oa an average, two hours a day. 
And the business differs from the business of a public officer of 
a Court of )w, in this very important circumstance, that it is 
business for which a mail can chu'-o (sic) his time, dr. 
Hr in sap must be at Council at eleven on Wednesday, The 
Chief Justice must be in Court on a certain day at a certain 
hour, Mr, Trevelyan must attend the Board of Revenue regu¬ 
larly for a certain time. But the Secretary of the Education 
Committee can eliuse his own day and hour for doing his 
work,-—can, if ho pleases transact it before break fast, or keep 
it for the evening, clear it off day by day, or suffer it to accu¬ 
mulate during a few days, while he is engaged with other 
business and then clear it off by giving one uninterrupted 
morning* to it. 

Considering these things, and considering that the salary 
of our Secretary and the other advantages which he has amount 
very nearly to the pay of a Chaplain of the Company, l cm 
hardly think that an increase is necessary, I am inclined to 
think that many qualified men both m the Civil and Military 
Services, would be heartily 1 glad to obtain such an addition to 
their incomes, and would find it possible to spare from their 
other avocations time sufficient for the proper performance of 
the duties. 


I fully admit the value of Mr. Sutherland's services as an 
examiner; and I admit also that it is a description <ff work 
which requires skill, and knowledge. But the salary, as now 
fixed, would be immoderately high, if it were paid for any but 
a very high description of labour, It is only because literary 
and scientific acquirements are required in our Secretary , that 
his remuneration is so large as it is. Vor if drafting Letters 
of business and keeping our accounts were all that we require, 
we might certainly have those duties weU performed tor a 
smaller salary by a very inferior person, 

If my colleagues differ from me, I shall have real pleasure 
in seeing myself out voted. 

But, as at present advised, 1 shall not think myself justified 
in recommending any change. 

I approve of what is proposed as to the establishment of 
new Schools,—*[Book 0, page 139.] 18th Augiui, 183 7, 


* [Reaid w being {Secretary to the Committee of Public Instruction, Hr, 
Sutherland vw also Secretary to the Law Commission, which was hi» princi¬ 
pal appointment.—H, W.] 
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Secretary 7 8 duties .***I shall bo truly glad to join with 
Sir Penjamin Mai hi a m doing any thing in my pOwer which 
may serve to lighten the Secretary J s labours,—[Book 0, page 
153*] 18th August, 1837. 

Masters ttf nehooln ought not to la the S&rehtrieft of Local 
Com-mtttee *.—I agree with Mr. Sutherland in thinking that the 
master ought not to be Secretary, if anybody else can be 
found.—[Book O. page 137.] 8th August, 1837, 

Donation* far think that it is always beat, as the 

proverb says, not to look a gift horse in the month, l would 
lot the donation bo invested, and the interest expended in the 
manner proposed, subject always to our general rules as to the 
number of pm s , rules which, as they were framed not on 
grounds of woH®my s but vvith o view to the greater efficiency 
of our system of education, ought not to be infringed merely 
because our friends are willing to bear the expense of ini ring¬ 
ing them.—- [Book P, page 36-} 4th August, 1837. 

The employment of educated uaiirc ^.—This ia a most import¬ 
ant question, and surrounded with difficulties on every side* 
I hive thought much about it; and can come to no conclusion 
satisfactory to my own mind, I very much wish that Mr, 
Shakespeare, and other gmtlemon practically acquainted with 
the working of the existing system would give their opinions 
first. My opinion, such as it is, is altogether founded on 
general reasonings, and on what I have seen in a state of society 
very di iff strut from that which exists in India.— [Book 0, page 
166 ] 4th November, 1837. 

The eat fo if tut at educated natives ,—I vote for Mr, Man- 

glos’s proposal, as modified by Mr. Bird's sugge^igp. 

i should, I own, greatly dislike any plan which gave to our 
pupils n monopoly of public employments, or which tended to 
separate them from the body of their countrymen. The educa¬ 
tion which they receive neces sarily has, to a considerable degree, 
this Utter tendency ; and this is a set off agamsttbe advantages 
of that education. Wo moan these youths to be conductor* of 
knowledge to the people, and it is of no use to iiil the conduc¬ 
tors with knowledge at one end, if you separate them from the 
people at the other. 

It U absolutely necessary that these young men, should, to 
a certain degree, be estranged fropi their country men by the 
mode in which they are brought up. It is impossible, but that 
this estrangement should produce the effects which Mr. Shakes¬ 
peare points out, and which we all admit. We should J fear, 
increase the evil if on emerging from their schools they are 
regularly admitted into situations carefully reserved for them 
alone, into situations for which none of their countrymen are 
2 K 
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suffered even to be candidates. Bat ifc does not appear to me 
that Mr. M angles* s proposition modified as Mr. Bit if suggests* 
is open to this objection. I therefore am disposed to adopt it. 

As to jobbing and favouritism, I defy any human being to 
shew any maimer in which this system can possibly tend to 
increase jobbing or favouritism. The objections to it are of 
quite a different kind* It has no tendency whatever to enable 
men in power to promote unfit candidates for office. The 
danger it? that it may prevent men in power from promoting 
people whom they know to be deserving, but who have not the 
prescribed diploma. It is a check on the freedom of the dis* 
penaers of patronage, and like all such checks, tends to render 
favouritism more difficult. It is in this respect analogous to 
the rales which limit the amount of salary to be drawn by 
young Civil Servants, and the number of officers who may bo 
taken from duty with a regiment, for staff employment. These 
rules nmy be good or bad, but every body knows that they 
render it much more difficult than it would otherwise be for a 
Governor to gratify bis favourites. 

It is true that* under the proposed system, favouritism and 
jobbing may still bo practised,—if there should he collu¬ 
sion between the dispensers of patronage and the examiners* 
But in the first place it is in the highest degree improbable 
that there mil be such collusion* In the next place, if there 
should he such collusion in every case, we still shall be only 
where wo now are* The worst that can happen will be that 
unfit men will be appointed after a pretended examination. 
Under the present system they may he appointed without any 
examination at all. 

When I express my assent to Mr. Mangles* s proposition, 1 do 
not mean that I agree with him in thinking that lectures on 
Jurisprudence and Political Economy ought to be instituted at 
our great schools. It may be very true that elementary know¬ 
ledge is better than no knowledge* But the danger is that 
what may he taught nmy be not elementary truth, hut positive 
error. Elementary knowledge in reading may he taught by a 
very ignorant person, A and B, are written and pronounced in 
the same way by the most learned scholar and by the most 
foolish old woman* It is the same with the elements of Arith¬ 
metic* A very inferior man may be able to teach addition and 
multiplication as well as Sir Isaac Newton. But J do not see 
that there is any thing in such sciences as Political Economy 
and Jurisprudence which is analogous to the horn-book and the 
multiplication table* The greatest men who have written on 
those sciences are at variance about the very first principles. 
It is rather amusing and may be useful to observe that Mr, 
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& selects a particular propositiom ns mi instance of the 
very important troths which Political Economy will teach. 
Colonel Young strongly seconds the proposal for teaching 
Political Economy, but declares, that, as soon as the boys under¬ 
stand Political Economy they will perceive the fallacy of the 
very proposition which, as Mr. Mangles thinks, is one of the 
most certain truths in Political Economy* Now it is clear that 
wo are not at all likely to have at any out-station, or indeed at. 
Calcutta, so good a, teacher of Political Economy as either of 
our friends, one of whom must necessarily be in the wrong on 
a question admitted to 1 bo of the highest moment. It is there- 
fere to be expected that any teachers whom we may employ 
will often teach wrong doctrines on questions of the highest 
moment, la it desirable to employ teachers for this purpose ? 
Would Mr. Mangles himself like to have thirty gentle me it 
preaching Colonel Young's doctrines to our pupils ? Or doos 
he think thatoin- School-masters are likely to bo bettor teachers 
than Colonel Young? T might ask Colonel Young the same 
questions about Mi\ Mangles. I am for leaving these subjects 
alone, not because I think ignorance better than a little know¬ 
ledge, but because I think ignorance better than error.— 
[Book O. page 198,] 80th December, 1887* 

^College Rmwmatumb* —I will examine. But I fear that I 
shall not bo here Jong enough to see the essays, which will 
be sent in some time later. 1 should he glad to be spared 
till after Christmas day, as I ain much employed in the morn¬ 
ings at present. 

As to the examination at Jloogldy, I should think Mr. 
Marshman perfectly qualified to examine, and the proposed 
remuneration seems reasonable.— [Book K page &5V] oth De¬ 
cember, 1887, 

Mr, l)n\Vs accemion to the Committee. —Mr. Bird's services 
would be valuable in any Sub-Committee, I had intended to 
propose him as a member of the Sub-Committee of finance* 
But I do not see why we might not add him to both. At 
present lie belongs* to none.—[Book L. page 196.] 2#rd 
November, 3887, 

MstablisJm&ftf' of new schools. —Bareilly and Furruckabad 
would seem to be better entitled to attention than any of the 
other places which have applied. I would propose that school* 
should be established there and that the Sub-Committee for 
l he choice of School-masters should bo requested to select 
teachers* I think 860 Rupees each should bo the maximum. 




* At the «ul of lb© Session oflS37, the examiners of the Hindu College ivero 
C. I'. Trevelyan, T. B. Macautav, XL SUakeBpear. B* Maudes. Sir E* Btjw. and 
B. 3. H. Birch—H. W* 
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J cannot depend much on my own judgment as to what re- 
mains fco be done. But I doubt whether Sabathoo ho a* place 
of sufficient importance, 1 have made ^proposition elsewhere 
about Sehore. On the whole I think that Raj shah ail Juts as 
fair a claim as any district: I would propose that a school bo 
established there, and that a master bo selected by the Sub¬ 
committee. Two hundred and fifty rupees a mont.li ought, £ 
flunk, to be the maximum expense of Ibis school. 

We shall then have at least 650 Rs, loft at our disposal, and 
T am inclined to think that we cannot employ this sum to 
more advantage than by founding a sell no! at A j mere. That is, 
I dunk, tb' 1 moat important place within the sphere of our 
operations For which nothing has yet been done, 

A head master and an Assistant would be required at 
A j mere, We might therefore authorize tho Bub-Committee 
to go as far as 450 Rs. for both. It ought to be definitely un¬ 
derstood that nil contracts with us are to bo in Company*s 
rupees. 

The suggestions of the Sub-Committee seem to me to be 
generally deserving of adoption.— [Rook K. page 52.] 20th 
February, 1830. 

JStttsfh&iGti of boys of low parmhuje at Jlhaupulpare .*—I do 
not understand why the number of pupils of low country 
parentage should be limited in the manner described in the 
4th paragraph of the letter of the Local Committee. No such 
distinctions ought to be tolerated iu any School supported by 
us.—[Rook K, page 25.] llth February, 1836, 

Mill school at Bhagulpore .—The account may require time, 
But tho estimate of what will be wanted for the future may 
surely be made at once, I should imagine that one English 
teacher of the lowest class that we employ and one teacher of 
the Vernacular language would suffice, A hundred and fifty 
rupees would X think be tho maximum that wo should ask.— 
[Book N. page 44*] 24th August, 1836, 

Bhagulpore Hill achooh —That this school is at present ab¬ 
solutely useless, and that we might as well throw our 300 Its, 
a month into the Hooghly, seems clear. 

Nothing but a thorough recasting of tho whole can do any 
good; and I have some doubts as to our competency to make 
so extensive a change ■without a previous reference to the 
Government. X should recommend that wo should apply to 
Government for authority to deal with this school in w hatever 
manner may seem to ns most likely to improve it. When we 
have obtained this permission, we may proceed do make new 
arrangements,—[Book M, page 83.] 30tli December* 1836, 
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Bkaaulpore school for lh> JTill Tribes .—I aco no reason For 
giving an opinion.. Indeed my Own opinion if I were eonsulor- 
*j n lv the question merely as a question of education, would be, 
that there were many places where schools might, bo more 
beneficially established. The Hill school » maurtamed cm 
political grounds, of which we are not to judge. I would forward 
the application without comment.— [Book Ij. page l- 1 '-] 2 ‘ J " 

^ Master of Bhang/uljwire English School resigns, heemwrite 

cannot got a house .—This is exceedingly vexatious. 1 should ho 

incUnod to advise the hnilding of a School-house with rooms 

for the master as speedily as possible. Wo detenmned to lay 
out 56.000 Rupees which lately same mto oar hand:} as a wind- 
fall in this way. And there can he no stronger case.—[BOOK 
hf. page 95.1 21tl, Hay, t8oi. , ,. 

ihmgripin bingUth School .—The questions raised bv this 
minute of the Secretary arc so closely connected with tno 
statement which wo may expect to receive immediately trom 
tlm Sub-Committee of Finance, that it would perhaps be the 
1Tlos t regular course to let the whole lie over, till we receive 
that statement. As, however, the discussion has been opened, 

I will give my opinion. . . 

1 must promise that -wo We at our disposal a mcmtiilj 

tturpiim of more th an Rupees* 

X am very much disposed immediately to set up a school at 
Iihagulpore’, and to desire Mr. Itidge to remain there. Mr. 
Browlr should also be proposed to Government for tho bocal 
Committee. There are strong reasons for establishing schools 
by preference at stations where we can reckon cm the cordial 
co-operation of important functionaries: end tins, seems to oo 
the case at Bhagulporo.— [Book N. pago lib.] 2nd August, 
1837 

£h 'lhi College, —I am as little disposed as Mr. Sutherland to 
expect modi from the arrangements which have been pud at 
Delhi, I have no confidence in Mr. T&yioris cooperation, and 
should be glad to be rid or' him altogether. But this is impov- 
Kiblc II ha is to remain in our employment, and il in* son \a 
to be head master, I think that what has been proposed, and 
what I understood to be resolved upon, fa ^ good an arrange- 
mout as wu can make* At all events I think that i r. 1 
will at the present moment, be more useful at Bhagulpore than 
any where else; and Mr. Pereira can remain tor the present 

llt I am decidedly favorable to tlio proporitioii for e&tabhshmg 
a school at Aaimgluir. The arrangements about the master 
properly belong to the Snb-Committee for hehoohnmsters. 
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I am less eager about Arrah, though I cannot agree with 
Mr. Sutherland that we ought to do nothing at a place, because 
wo find that the friends of education are already doing some¬ 
thing there from their private means, As Mr. Dent says that 
Mr, Macleod the master, who appears from his letter to bo a 
person of respectable qualifications, is well known to some 
members of our Committee, I should be glad to learn what 
they think of him, 

I defer making any proposition about the disposal of the 
rest of our surplus, till the financial statement eomos before us, 
which I hope will bo very soon.—[Book H. page USA 2nd 
August, 1887. 

Payment of the alleged arrears of the personal allowance of 
flu Saugur School Pundit, — I cannot quite agree with Mr* 
Trevel yan. Whether 11 1 o person al allowance na ade to K es g en Kao 
was too great or not, w m a question to be considered when it 
was determined* To give it him,* to omit paying it, and then 
to toll him that we do not mean to pay arrears because the sum 
is so large, seems to me a very slovenly and nob a very fair 
mode of proceeding. If his allowance is to bo reduced, let it 
be reduced prospectively, not, as Mr. Trevelyan proposes, re¬ 
trospectively. The arrears arc a debt and cannot be withheld. 
What is to come may perhaps be under our control. 

I agree with Mr, Trevelyan*s other propositions.— r Book K, 
page 22.] 30th January, 1836. 

Savour School. —If the Saugur fund will not pay the whole 
of Guru Chum Mitra's salary, the deficiency must be made up 
out of our general fund. Any thing is better than t o keep him 
at Benares doing nothing. If the langur Fund can afford him 
only 75 Rs. we shall have 50 Rs. a month to pay. And this is 
both a cheaper and better arrangement than to give him, as 
we now do, 100 Its, a month without any equivalent.—[Book 
E, page 43.] 8th March, 1836. 

SaMffur School ,—-I do not very much like either Mr, Shore’s 
plan or Mr, Sutherland's. If we are to lay out upwards of 400 
Rupees a month at Saugur* I should think that our best course 
would be to send thither a master competent to give a really 
good English education, and to allow him 250 Rupees a month. 
This is the course which we have followed at Patna, Dacca, 
and other places : nor do I am why Saugur should be placed 
under a different system. Wo shall expend on that district a 
sum as large as would support one of our best School a; and 

# Mif* Trevelyan explains that the in cream': of salary was premised on the 
condition that the Pundit should serve in Hit: proposed English School, The 
English School was not opened so soon as it was expected, nod therefore the 
increase was not earned,—H, W, 
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w© stall, under either of the systems now proposed, giro only 
a second rate or third rate education, For as to Kitchen Rao, 
though a deserving' man, he is quite incompetent to supply 
the place of such a person as Mr. Clift or Mr. Nicholls ; and 1 
am rather afraid that the notice taken of his exertions by 
Government, though honorable to Lord William Bentinck, and 
likely to produce in directly many useful effects, has made him 
conceited and captious. 

If it be determined to adopt one of the two plans before us, I 
am inclined to prefer Mr, Shore's to Mr* Sutherland's* I quite 
agree with Mr* Sutherland that we ought not to fritter away ot r 
means on feeble institutions* But the institution now proposed 
will be feeble, whichever plan we adopt, I think it better to have 
three feeble institutions than one, the cost being the same. 
I see no great reason to expect more good from the Sang nr 
School, if organised on Mr* Sutherland's plan at an expense 
of 418 Rupees, than if organized on Mr* Shore's plan at an 
expense of 215 Rupees.—[Book M* page lO.j 8th April, 1836* 

Mmter& JhrSaugur School* —I am willing to leave the masters 
for the present to the Local Committee* Bub I should direct 
them to bo instructed to report how many hours the Deputy 
English master attends. A man who takes from us a small 
salary merely to eke out his income is very likely to make his 
place a sin ecurev— [Book 0* page 45*] 17fch Angnst, 1886, 

Smt&ur School *—I will try to see Mr* Shore, and to learn 
what is the best course open to ns respecting the gaugur 
School, In the meantime Mr. Singer can be asked whether 
l,o will take the situation, if it should be offered him on the 
terms mentioned by Mr, Sutherland. Mr. Trevelyan tells me 
that ho has seen Mr, Shore, who says that the/arc in great 
want of a master at Saugur. We had better therefore make 
the proposition at once to Mr. Singer,—[Book L, page 107.] 
25th March, 1837* 

Sangur School ,—Wo have been long looking out for a master 
for tliis School, and have been unable to find one who would 
suit us. At last we have made a choice which seems to be 
unexceptionable: and I would abide by it* We shall not be 
able to get a tolerable teacher on a smaller salary. 

I recommend that the arrangements about Mr, Rue should 
be hastened as much as possible. We have lost too much time 
already,—[Book M, page 1 14.] 8fch May, 1837, 

8a n (jur L oca l Co mmit too .—I eo nceive tha t the appo intmcut 
of Captain Murray requires our Sanction, though we are not 
asked to give it. The matter is a trifle. But we must not 
relinquish our control over the Local Committee. Wo may 
bring this with all delicacy to the notice of Mr. Shore, and 
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may at the same time approve of Captain Murray's appoint¬ 
ment, On second thoughts, 1 recollect that the sanction of the 
Governor-General in Council, ns welt m ours* is necessary to 
Captain Murray's appointment* We had hotter apply for that 
sanction.— [Book It, page 50.] 8th July, 1836. 

Loved Sub#? riff ion# two forth ihe> ml art/ of a Head Master, — 
1 should prefer a different course. 8 oppose that wo offer 
to pay halt' the salary of a a English Master, if the other half 
can ho raised by subscription in Shore or the neighbourhood 
of it. I have the greatest rospeet for Mr. Wilkinson : hut 
I am not sure that his opinions quite agree with those which 
we entertain respecting the mode of educating the natives: 
and I think therefore that we ought st rictly to tic up whatever 
wo may vote[Book J. page 57.] 25 th February^ J 836. 

An Emfitsh School in Bunddcund *—Bundelcund has consi¬ 
derable claims. But before we decide, wo had better commu¬ 
nicate with sonic person there,—Mr. Simon Fraser for in¬ 
stance, We might ask that gentleman whether a school for 
teaching both English and the Vernacular languages would be 
likely to Btthceerl[Book IS. page 26,] 21st June, 1866. 

Jubbulpore School. — I think that at all events the rule about 
the exclusion from the English class of boys who cannot road 
the Vernacular language ought to have been submitted to us. 
What right the HorFble Agent, as the master calls him, had 
to give any such express order, I do nut understand.—[Book 
N. page 72.] 18th March, 1867. 

A Grant-in-Aid Suhathoo School.—J would not return u 
positive refusal. Our funds will increase eve y six months by 
the falling in of stipends, and in a very short time, if not imme¬ 
diately* it will be in our power to do something for the school 
at Subathoo.— [Book K. page 6,] 26th December, 1835. 

A diplomatic letter about Mew'ui School .— -I hardly see wlutt 
we can do more abotit Mr. Blunt. 1 shall be glad ii Mr, 
Sutherland can frame a" letter in the true diplomatic style, 
which shall mean very little, and shall appear to mean a great 
deal. 

As to the school-house, X think that wo may venture to ask 
Government to let us have the premises rent-free till they are 
wanted for the public service. At worst, we can only draw on 
ourselves a refusal.— [Book M . page 1.] 2 V1 1 1 F ebruary, 1830. 

Batteries at Meerut School. — I greatly doubt whether we 
can obtain a good master for 200 Rupees ; and X should like to 
know more about Mr. Harris before .1 consent to secure his 
services by diminishing the salary of the person at the head of 
the school. I propose that the question should be referred to 
the Subcommittee for the selection of School-mas tors, but that 





the Sub-Committee should bo instmc^Si to make no arrange¬ 
ment which may cause an increase of charge, without a refer¬ 
ence to the General Committee*—[Book 0, page 15 J 9 th Juno, 


1880. 

Meemt School JEJxammatwm, —Highly satisfactory, I sec the 
Local Committee ask for a Master in the Vernacular language, 
X would allow them one, and let them chuse him. t 

should be obliged to any gen tie man acquainted with that part 
of the country, who would suggest what he thinks would be a 
reasonable salary.—[Book K. page 12 U] 30th January, 1837* 

The Meerut Comm ittee smpmd Mr, Halford for causing too 
Ear open a boy$ to he punished .—I would instantly expel the 
offending boys* J. must own that 1 think Mr. Halford's 
conduct by no means inexcusable* If any power of correction 
at all bo given to a master, this is one of the cases in which 
the exercise of that power seems to be justifiable. If the 
Local Committee think that tho transaction is likely to make 
Mr, Halford's services loss useful at Meerut, I would find 
another situation for him* But I really do not think that 
what has passed, is morally discrodi table to him: nay, I do not 
think that it ought to lead us to pronounce him art indiscreet 
person-—[Book N, page 9L] 15th May, 1837. 

Transfer of Musters from one place to another .— I do not very 
strongly object to Mr. Sutherland's proposition about tins 
difficult toatter. But i cannot help feeling that w© are a little 
too indulgent to the witi ms uf the people in our employ* We 
pay a large sum to send a master to an up-country station, 
lie dislikes the place. The Collector is uncivil ; the Surgeon 
quarrels with him : and he must be moved. The expenses of 
another journey have to be defrayed. Another man is to be 
transferred from a place where he h comfortable and useful* 
f ^hu 3 we have a collection of rollings tones which, as the pro¬ 
verb says, gather no moss. Our masters run from station to 
station at our cost, as vapourish ladies at home run about from 
epa to spa. It is desirable to make a stand. It does not 
much matter whether we make it on this occasion* But it 
must speedily be made. All situations have their discomforts : 
and there are times when wo all wish that our lot had been 
cast in some other line of life or in some other place* But 
necessity forces people to make the best of what they have 
got; and they become contented because it is of no me to 
them to he otherwise. I fear that we encourage our masters 
to be capricious and fastidious ; and I think that we should be 
wiser if we were a little more hard masters. 

Now would Mi\ Pereira like the change ? TIis taste surely 
ought to be consulted as much as Mr, Halford's, 
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On the whole 1 am rather for leaving Mr* Halford where 
he is. As to the other points, I agree with the Secretary*— 
[Book M, page 134*] 29th August, 1837. 

purritckahad School. I would not give up the school; and, 
in order to give our experiment there a fair chance of success 
I would authorize the Local Committee to procure, if they can, 
another school-house. But I cannot consent to send an as¬ 
sistant to a school where there are only 34 pupils. As to salary 
to Dr. Tyfcler it is out of the question. But wo may .send him 
books as Mr, Sutherland suggests,— [Book M. page 157.] 
17th October, 1837, 

Dr * Login’s proposal to assist some schools in the Deccan . 1 —I 
fear not. The schools, two of them at least, for I cannot make 
out the name of the third station, are out of the Company’s 
territories. It also appears that religious instruction is impart¬ 
ed: and whatever disposition we may feel to a^sistf such efforts 
in our individual capacity, we cannot have any thing to do with 
them as agents for the Government.— [Book L. page 14*] 15th 
April, 1836. 

Pain a School expends money without sanction. —I do not 
think the explanation quite satisfactory* But as the Local 
Committee meant well,—as they have a good right to our con¬ 
fidence ; as it would bo inexpedient to discourage them, placed 
as they are in perhaps the most discouraging situation in Ben- 
gal,—and as' there is little chance that the error will be com¬ 
mit ted again, 1 would not pass any censure on what lias been 
done,— (Book L, page 50,] 5th August, 1836. 

Promotion of Second Master's .—We must be on our guard 
against allowing second Masters to step as a matter of course 
into the situation 3 of first Masters on vacancies. There is the 
more danger of this because the second Master* unless theto 
is some strong objection to him, will generally be able to 
induce the Local Committee to recommend him from good 
nature* I would refer the question to the Sub-Committee for 
the choice of School-masters, who must know more than l 
do about Mr. Fowlea* All that I know is that, last year, ho was 
not thought qualified for one of the higher Masterships* Ho 
is not very likely to have improved himself much more, and 
Patna is a peculiarly delicate and important situation,— [Book 
K, page 97.] 30th October, 1886. 

Chittagong School *—I would gladly pay a school-master at 
Chittagong. But it appears that we shall have also to build 
a school-house: and [ doubt whether our finances are in a con¬ 
dition at this moment to support this additional expense, 1 
would therefore answer Mr. Dam pier as Mr* Sutherland pro¬ 
poses. 
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Since I wrote the above, Mr. Smith has sent mo a memorandum 
of the state of our finances, from which it appears that wo can 
afford something for Chittagong* I am disposed to allow 150 
Rupees a month for a master there.— j Book L. page 54.] 9th 
September, 1830, 

OhMtigpng School—Ui\ * * * seems to be a very weak, 

foolish person* I agree with Mr. Sutherland in thinking that 
his being a Baptist is no reason for discarding him? But his 
foolish and disrespectable way of living, the evident dislike 
with which the Local Committee regard him, and ids inefficiency 
as a master, a-ro I think reasons tor parting with him. I should 
bu glad to know the opinion of the gentlemen who selected 
him. 

I think that there could be no impropriety in our writing to 
Government to recommend Mr, Dam pied s application to favor¬ 
able consideration,—[Book lv\ page 73.] 18th March, 1837. 

GhlUa^ong School EudowimnL— I am anxious that the 
sum should belong end should be known to belong to Chitta¬ 
gong School. In what mode it may most conveniently be 
brought to account is a question which 1 am incompetent to 
decide. But I see no advantage in remitting backwards and 
forwards. — [ Book P, page 38.] 14th August, 1837. 

CMttag&iii iSVAooZ.—Have we a gpod Bengalee teacher in 
Chti&J&gOBg? How many pupils hits ho? Does ho want as* 
si stance ? I should be obliged to Mr, (Sutherland to circulate 
the last information on these points, AU that we can do is, 
as he justly says, to provide the means of instruction ; but 
thus called upon, we shall be much to blame n we do not so© 
that they are realty provided.-—[Book Ni page 135.] :16th 

August, 1837. # * , , - 

Gomillah School —I vote for adopting this school, and tor 
asking the gentlumen who form the present voluntary Coin- 
mittee to consent to our recommending them to Government 
as an official Local Committee. A s the Board of Revenue has 
pressed on us the importance of teaching pure Bengali in 
Chittagong, I would ask tho Looal Committee whether the pre¬ 
sent teacher is competent to teach that language in its punty. 
—[Book P. page 42.] 25th August, 1837. 

A era can School—To abolish tho school at Fnrrackabad 
without a longer trial appears to me inexpedient. And if it were 
transferred to Cawnpore, we should save nothing. Such an ar¬ 
rangement would therefore not enable us to do anything for 
Arracan. I would certainly adopt Mr. Sutherland's last sugges¬ 
tion and forward tho paper of Captain Boyle to Government. It w 
very interesting- But I hardly know how to reconcile what he 
says of the freedom of the Mugha from religions prejudices with 
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the vast power which the priests seem to exercise over the edura¬ 
tion of the whole nation : and I strongly saspect that we shall 
ftnd these meek holy Phoonjoes rathev- formidable opponents.— 
[Book I k page 191 i] 21st. October, 1837, 

Application to place Midriapore School under the Bdmafmml 
Dep&rtmoflts —Be fore deciding on this point, I should like to 
know -wither there is a school-house which we could Lave 
without paying for it, or whether we should Ik; under the neces¬ 
sity of building or hiring one. 

The books may be supplied.—[Book M* page 65.] 12th 
September, 1830. 

Ohazipore School Beport. —-We ought to applaud the zeal and 
perseverance of the Ghazipore Committee and to assure them 
that we shall not be discouraged by the unfavorable appear¬ 
ances which they report.— [Book K. page iWj 30th Jan. 1836, 
Gftazipore Local Committee ,—The Local Committee is 
remarkably zealous and active: and the prospects of the school 
seem to bo brightening The process which the pupils have 
made is us rapid, I think, as there was any ground to expect. 
— [Book 0, page 73.] • 13th January, 1*837. 

Allahabad School, rtUpeeS 60 as home-tent and free quarters 
both rocomniciitl&l for the KmtUma&ter *—The Local Committee 
mom to deserve our confidence so well, Mr, Bird's judgment 
is entitled to so much respect, and Allahabad is m important 
a place, that though there are some objections to this manner 
of making an addition to a salary, I am disposed to comply,— 
[Book 1L page 52.] 22nd November, 1836. 

Mrmntrayemtmt of Hindi at Allahabad. —I would nob abolish 
the Persian class. Let it live till it dies a natural death. But 
let us by all means improve the Hindi school. I do not see 
why both the Hindi and Persian schools might not be transferred 
to the new English school-house, and I would willingly grant 
all the rent that is saved by this arrangement to the Hindi 
department,—[Book M, page 110,] 8th May, 1837* 

Salary of Mead Master of Gowlntfi School raised. —I won Id 
raise Mr, Singer J g salary to Rupees 200 a month, and i would 
approve of the payments that have been made for prizes. The 
statement is encouraging,— [Book K. page 29,] 25fch Feb¬ 
ruary, 1836. 

Teaching Persian in Assam *—I quite agree with Mr, Suther¬ 
land. 1 would not suffer any portion of the hours for which 
we pay Mr, Singer to be employed in teaching Persian, nor 
would I send him any Persian books. 

lam no judge about furniture. But it seems strange that 
it should be necessary to send to Calcutta.— [Book K. page 54.] 
19th March, 1836, 
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Gmlmlit School. Economy in the use of paper .—As to the 
indent for paper, it seeios to mo very high. It is more than 
a quire tor every pupil. I feel certain that the great majority 
of the boys may, for a long time to come, do very well with 
slates. At all events the paper which we send tor hoys to 
scrawl upon, should be the coarsest- nud cheapest**— [Book J« 
page 119*] 29th August, 1836. 

am in groat doubt as to this matter. 
I feci the force of the considerations urged in the letter which 
Mr. Sutherland proposes. Yet 1 ant very unwilling to refuse 
support to an English school at a place where the patives shew 
so much desire to study our language. 

I am inclined to propose that before' we return an answer to 
Government r a reference should be made to the Local Com¬ 
mittee at Benares, Sasscram is nor vtry far from B owes 
and lies on the high road. There is constant intercourse be¬ 
tween the two places. The Benares Committee could probably 
tell ns whether an English school would be likely to thrive 
at Sasser to, nod whether it would bo possible to provide for 
the occasional inspection of such a school by some English 
gentleman. Regular superintendence there cannot be* But 
as many persons of high character are often travelling to and 
from Benares through 8a.secram, it strikes ine as possible that 
wo might make irtlch arrangements ns would unable us to 
receive from time to time reporta of the state of the School 
from quarters in which we could confide. 

AU this I submit with great diffidence to the judgmentj^f 
those who know more of this country.—[Book M. page 47.] 
8tli July, 1836. 

Saswram Madntsm .—Having perused Mr. S truth's mi mites, 
for which we are all much obliged to him, I vote tor sending 
an answer to the Government to the effect;, that we do not thin k 
an English school likely to thrive at Sassoram, and that we 
are unwilling to employ any part of our funds in such au 
undertaking.— [Book M. page 55.1 14th duly, i 886. 

Moviit/r* at the Calcutta M'tdrussa. —W e must take care not 
to revive this abuses of the old stipendiary system under another 
same, I do not object to paying monitors* provided it is dis¬ 
tinctly Understood that the mo niters hips be given on examina¬ 
tion to the best scholar. and that they be held only for a ! nn 
which, ought in no case to exceed a year, and that they be then 
again open to competition.—[Book N* page 2,] 15th April, 
1836. 

hi create of stipends in the Calmffa Madras;-a .—Our practice 
must be uniform. My own opinion is expressed in the papers 
sent up from the Sub-Committee. I see no reason to change 



it as to the general principle* Bat in this particular case as 
tho right may be said to have yea ted before the promulgation 
of the Government Orders, I would sanetbn the promotion.— 
[Book K. page SO.] Sth July, 1836, 

Petition h/' moui'Aj prize* instead of hoojks tit tho Madrusm ,— 
1 hardly know what to say. If it be desirable to keep up 
this school at all, it seems to be desirable to reward merit in 
the way most acceptable to the students. I ant rather disposed 
to grant their prayers,— [Book P* page 3,j 24th February, 
1837, 

UnwfafiMtory stain of the rick Nhamit- College at Moor,theda- 
lad.~ Mr. Sutherland describes very correctly the inefficient 
state of the Moorsliedabad school and p delay which has 
taken place. Wo must absolutely put an end to this unsatis¬ 
factory state of tilings* I trust that Captain Higgerson will 
lend us his assistance for that purpose. I should wish to see 
an exact statement of the way in which the funds are now 
expended, I presume that such a statement can easily be pro¬ 
cured within a tew days. Wbm we sec what money we have 
at our command, we can frame a plan and cany it into effect 
instantly*—- [Book L. page t>.J 18th March, 1836. 

Ntmnud College .—I have suggested one slight alteration. 
I quite approve of the proposed Jotter generally * I entertain 
bettor hopes ibr the College than Mr, Sutherland, and am quite 
willing to pardon Mr. — prolixity in consideration of 
iiis zeal.— [Book L. page 41.] 30th June, 1830. 

Atoorsheduhad Bo cut Ooffimittee .—I agree with Mr. Sutherland 
in thinking that the Secretary must exorcise a discretion as to 
re-circulating the books $ and I think that he was right in 
re-circulating them on this occasion. Tho only thing that 
seems to me irregular is this,—that we resolved to consult 
Mr. Melville only as to the appointment of Mr. Elliot, We 
did not desire Mr. Melville to recommend anybody else. I 
therefore cannot agree with Mr. Prinsop in thinking that we 
are at nil bound by the recommendation of the Local Com¬ 
mittee. 

I think that tho best way out of the difficulty is to appoint 
both gentlemen, unless thero be some objection to them. No 
such objection appears,—"[Book 0* page 99,] 5 th April, 18 j7, 

School house at Benares.—I think it very desirable that the 
Custom House at Benares should if possible be procured from 
Government for a school house, Perhaps some gentlemen 
acquainted with Benares can tell us whether the premises aie 
tbe property of Govern m out and whether they would answer 
out purpose. In the mean tiino I would stay all lurther pro¬ 
ceedings,— [Book K. page 52.] 18th March, 1836, 



Bvii&rrs School Essays .—I think the samples very respect¬ 
able* Siva Suhagur’s seem a to me to he the best. It is very 
creditable for a lad of fifteen, who has been admitted only five 
years, I propose that we should give him a prize of 50 
Rupees and 26 Bs, to the other ,—[Book K. page 24,1 Ilth 
February, 183 6. 

Benaree School-haute .—By all means, if by making this 
application we do not bind ourselves always to employ the 
executive officers, Sometimes, at Agra for example just now, 
we may find it convenient to contract with private parties.— 
[Book Jfj page lb] 7th May, 1836. 

Benares College Lltmnj. —This is disconraging* But I trust 
that we shall have means to supply the deficiency. We ought 
I think to consider the windfalls which Pome to us occasionally 
from a new -made Rajah and so forth as a peculiar fund for the 
purchase of books,— [Book K. page 71J 1st June, 1836, 

ftw Pra/monMp of- the Sanscrit ■ College .—I 

have no objection to what Mr* Sutherland proposes about the 
Benares Pundits, unless indeed there be in upper India any 
qualified person not among the candidates to whom the situa¬ 
tion might be an abject, 1 should have thought that there 
would bo many such,—[Book If, page 167.] 2bth November, 
1837, 

Bivmm of the rwhfrom the poor at the Benares College. — I 
am inclined to adopt the proposition of the Local Committee 
without the reservation proposed by Mr. Sutherland* The 
dividing of the pupils into two classes, the one consisting of 
the rich nnd the other of the poor, must be a difficult matter ; 
and, if society in India be not altogether in a different state 
from that which exists in Europe, must produce gteat evils,— 
[Book L, page 207.] 28th December, 1837, 

Agra College, —I am no judge of the price of building in this 
country. But 10,000 Rupees for two Bungalows seems to bo 
high. I think that we hud better authome an outlay of 
Rupees 8,000 and direct the Local Committee not to exceed 
that sum without a reference to ns.—[Book K. page 27 J 

Estimate for Agra College Bungalows^ —It seems to me that 
we should act most absurdly in sanctioning this estimate* The 
bouse would have cost only 11,000 rupee*. The bungalows, if 
I remember rightly, were preferred to the house solely on the 
ground of economy; and wo are now called upon to pay for 
them nearly 4000 Rupees more than were asked for the 
house. 

I would not sanction this expenditure, ft seems to me 
impossible that all those members of the Committee here who 
am well acquainted with the Mofussil, and all the members of 




tho Local Committee should have been so egregiously mis¬ 
taken in their estimate of the cost of running up bungalows, 
I have had abundant opportunities of learning since I have 
been in tills country that some of the executive engineers are 
very unreasonable in their charges, and I cannot help thinking 

that this must be the case with Captain T-1 would rather 

allow house-rent than assent to the proposition of the Local 
Committee*—JJBooklC page 66.] 30th April, 1836* 

Donation of llnpem bOO from ths Aar a Batik.— io $, if they 
have no globes* it seems to me that we should not act wisely 
in throwing a present of this sort, not large in amount, yet 
very handsomely given, into the general fund and employing 
it to pay School-masters at Dacca or to buy stationery ior 
G him pore. I think that it should be laid out in procuring some¬ 
thing which, while it is of use, may also continue for a consider¬ 
able thus, to remind people of the liberal conduct of the Agra 
Bank* Two handsome globes for the Agra College would do 
exceedingly well. We might ask the Local Committee what we 
shall do with the surplus. Some scientific apparatus may 
perhaps be required*—[Book L* page 17*] 28th April, 1836* 

Arabic Teachers at Agra College.—1 do not understand, from 
the letter that there are several classes* The Committee speak 
only of one* But we ought to be fully satisfied that there is 
not a demand for the services of an Arabic teacher before we 
recommend to Government the abolition of the office* It is 
not enough that the Local Committee think, as I think, that 
the money may be more use tally spent* W hat we h ave to 
ascertain, under the orders of Government is, whether the 
teacher will have a respectable number of pupils if we appoint 
him. I think that we should point this out to the Local 
Committee and call for fuller information*—[Book 0- page 12]* 
31st May, 188G. 

At Agra College, hogs of the same creed sit together .—1 
approve generally.—I quit© disapprove of the exacting of pay¬ 
ment from Christiana as such* As to the separation winch Mr* 
Woollastou has made between Christian and native pupils, 
I should wish for more information before 1 decide. We are in 
the habit of showing considerable indulgence to the prejudices, 
as we think them, of people whose religion differs from ours ; 
and if the Christiana who send their children to school at Agra 
wish them to sit together, and not to be mingled with the 
natives, I should he inclined to comply with their wish, just as 
I would comply with a similar wish on the part of Hindoos or 
Musalmans* The general rule, however, clearly ought to be 
that all classes should be treated alike and should bo suffered 
to intermingle freely. I would call for explanation on this 
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Subject; and I would inform the Local Committed that only 
very peculiar circumstances can, in our opinion, juafci'y such a 
distinction m that which now exists.—[Book L* page BO.j 
25th November, 1886* 

Agra Callge. Mr. Duncan, the 'Secretary having become Prin¬ 
cipal Is required to take hU due share in the wiki-ruction of the 
pa pits, — At present I think that we can do no more than call tar 
a report sotting forth fcho amount of duty which Mr* Duncan 
performs and tho time which he devotes to it.— [Book L* page 
S7.~| 2 Gtli December, 1886* 

AIvorul School. Head-masters House. —I would let him have 
the advance for which ho asks* But I seo no reason for build¬ 
ing him a bungalow* Still less would 1 repair a bungalow 
within the hues, from which we may be ejected any day* 

Agra College* —Certainly 1 would not deprive the successful 
candidate of his prize because he is a Christian. That would 
be too much in the style of Diocletian who is reprehended very 
justly, though not very much apropos in Bnhnokund’s Essay* 

1 would also give Bafmokimd a pmo of 15 Rupees* We must 
not of course reverse the judgment of the Local Committees* 
But, as a matter of private taste, I think his Essay the bettor 
of the two* 

If the Local Committee will mention the names of any natives 
who are qualified to be added to their body, we may recom¬ 
mend the measure to Government* 1 will not call such natives 
Assessors* Let them bamembers of the Com mittee if they are 
lit to be so* 

I very generally agree with the propositions of the Secre¬ 
tary.— [Book M* page 107*] 31st March, 1837. 

The Prm&ipaVs duties at Agra .—I do not stfo that we can 
produce much improvement by further interference* We 
ought to shew, from time to time, that our eyes arc open and 
that we are not absolutely lotting every body tab his own 
way. For tho rest we must trust to tho bocal Committees. 

As it is intended to teach Chemistry, wo bad better supply 
the institution, if it has not yet been done, with copies of Dr. 
CP S baughuessy J s work.— [Book M* page 132*] 21st August, 
1837, 

On the Delhi Committee proposing to re-appoint a Master 
on probation, Macaulay says 

u I agree with the Secretary in thinking tho course pursued 
by the Committee at Delhi rather singular. I would agree to 
what they propose, however* But 1 would desire them to 
report to us in a quarter of a year at latest, what measures they 
have taken for ascertaining Mr* Frost’s fitness for the. place, 
2 o 
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and what the result of their enquiries h*w been.**—[Book 1C, 
page 17(1] 17th December, 1835, 

Delhi College, —The report is highly aat infactory. I nm glad 
to find that my opinion oti the subject of stipends is bortie out 
by the facts. 1 agree generally with Mr. Sutherland. But I am 
at « loss to understand why pupils should be turned out of the 
institution at the end of six years* I would propose the im¬ 
mediate abolition of this restriction. I do not mean that any 
pupil should keep his Stipend longer than he in now entitled 
to keep it. That would ho inconsistent with the principles trn 
which we are acting. 1 mean only that no pupil who is willing, 
without being paid, to avail himself of the advantages of the 
education given at Delhi should be limited as to time. 

I would give thirty rupees to the author of the best theme. 
It m a highly creditable performance, every thing considered. 
— [ Bo ok M. page 5. ] 1st Mm e i Y, 183d. 

Chairs instead of forms for boys of runic at Delhi .—I nm not 
sufficiently acquainted with native usages to give a decided 
opinion about the charm# But, unless there be some strong 
reason for allowing that distinction, of which I am uninformed, 
I most fully agree with Mr. Sutherland. 

I am quite against allowing the stipends to bo continued.— 
[Book Is. page 7.] 7th May, 1836. 

-- College IVmeipaUhip .*—-1 never can agree to pay 1,100 

Rupees a month for Air. ——-services. 1 will venture to 

my that we might procure an excellent scholar, a man of consi¬ 
derable literature, from England for less money. Eight hun¬ 
dred rupees a month is the utmost extent to which I can con- 
scion tEou sly go ; and considering that we have proposed only 
600 for the Principal at the Hooghly College, 1 doubt whether 
this is nut going too far,—[Book N. page 13.] 2nd June, 1836. 

—— Colteije Conmuttee. —I would give them a flap which 

should not be gentle. I would give Mr, —-to understand 

that he will be dismissed if things go on in this way. He is 
one of the most expensive agents employed by ns j and there is 
no excuse for this negligence.— [Book M. page 7k] 26th 
October, 1830. 

The Abolition of the useless office of Secretary at Delhi Col¬ 
lege* - If Mr.-declines the office of Principal 1 would not 

suffer him to retain that of Secretary- This place of Secretary 
is a mere sinecure. When we propose to give him an efficient 
office with an augmentation of salary, he refuses it. I propose 
that we should intimate to the Local Committal at Delhi our 

determination on this subject, and suffer Mr,-to take 

his choice. 
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I doubt ftbopfc the expediency of deftdiiig up to Delhi Bongs- 
l^es irorn the Hindu College, Belt if the §&b* committee of 
School-masters can suggest persons who are likely to he more 
acceptable at Delhi than Bengalees would be, and to he. at the 
same time good teachers* X would appoint those persons to the 
situations which are now filled in a/manner unsatisfactory to 
the Local Committee,—[Book Q, page ti5.]—2(ifch November, 
1836, 

I)rJh^ College .—I have again looked into this question* and 
l perceive that Mr, Thompson jg among the teactiers whaao 
services are to be dispensed with. J do not well understand 
this, lie was educated in Bengal, I have men letters from 
him very well expressed, and it is not likely that any youth 
whom w© may send up from Calcutta, will be hotter acquainted 
with the English language, X think that we should call on the 
Local C ommittee to state distinctly whom they propose to dis¬ 
place, and un what grounds, I am sorry to my that I do not 
see reason for reposing quite the same confidence in the judg. 
meat and temper of our friends at Delhi which I am generally 
willing to repose in our Local Coiniaittees.— [Book O. page 07 1 
26th November, 1830, 1 ° J 

Delia Oolhge. In my opinion Mr. Everest shews good 
grounds for the changes which are proposed among the under 
masters, I would do nothing till wo receive an answer to all the 
points m the letter of the 12th of December, Such an answer 
cannot be long delayed. If it does not arrive in a Few days, i 
would suggest that Mr, Sutherland should write again,—IBook 
M. page 95.] J 7th February, 1837, 

Vrfln QtillMffa—I should be inclined to reserve this question 
tin we know whether the arrangement which Ve proposed 
respecting Delhi is or is not to be carried into effect in all its 
parts. It is impossible for us to leave out of our consideration 

the fact that, the father of this Mr. --has been for some 

tone holding a sinecure place in the Delhi College. With the 
father for Secretary, and the son for Master, the College has 
been going down, 

T* ® ^avo it necessary to propose a new arrangement, 
which hm not yet been acceded to by the father. Till that 
matter is disposed of, I would make no addition to the salary 
°* sou.- [Book P. page 40J 25th August, 1837, 

Delhi College.— It would have been very desirable that Mr. 
lercim should have been directed not to quit Farraekabad till 
im had been relieved. Ignorant as we are of the state of 
Usings at Delhi, f would let him stay, till wo have a decisive 
answer to the question whether our plan is or is not adopted 
[Look N. page 139,] 8th September, 1837. 
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Delhi CdUqe, —T really do not:, know what t o propose about 
this matter. ‘ The only thing clear to me is that the Delhi 
Institution, one of the most important under our care, is going 
to ruin- Wfl have not, as far as 1 know, received any answer 

from Mr, -, stating whether he is, or is not, willing to 

accede to the plan proposed b y us. An d, from many circa in¬ 
stances, I am inclined to despair oi any cordial co-operation 
on his part. 

A. thought has occurred to me which may possibly he or mine 
service, ‘Our colleague Mh Colvin is about to proceed tip the 
country, avid will probably pass some time at Delhi in the 
course of the next spring- lie will, to be sure, have much 
to do. Yet 1 think that he might be able to find a lew hours 
for the purpose of inquiring into the state of things. 1 would 
propose, if lie has no objection, to give him visitatorial authority, 
mul to request that he will report to us his opinion as to the 
arrangements which may be necessary. If I should then bo in 
I ndia, which is not very likely, I should bo disposed to place 
implicit reliance on any opinion which he may form on me 
spot* At present, in any case, the question must He over till 
we have Mr* —-—'s answer*—[Book N. page 110.] 22ml 

September, 1837* ^ 

Delhi College ,—The page and book where the information 
is to be found are not mentioned. What I understood to be 
resolved was that Mr, -was to be principal of the Insti¬ 

tution, and that no change whatever was at present to he made 
in his situation as respects the College : and this I think tho 
best arrangement for the present* Mr. Colvin may bo able 
on the spot to devise a bettor-—[Book N* page 151.] 1st 
October, 1827* 

DdM College .—1 impute no blame to Mr* Sutherland j but 
my understanding as to what was determined was the same as 
Mr- Trevelyan's. 1 understand it to be the sense of the Com¬ 
mittee that Mr* —— is, for the present, to give three hours 
a day to the business of tuition in the English College* I 
would have this arrangement instantly carried into effect* 
The rest must wait for Mr. Colvin's report, which probably 
will not arrive during the next ®x months*— [Book N, page 
IG!,] 20Lh October, 1837, . 

D'lfi'u College .—I do not dispute Mr. Bulge's claims. But 
I fear that we are spending money too fast, 11 ws have 
stipulated to pay 500 rupees a month, I would make this in¬ 
crease* But if wo merely mentioned 500 Rs. a month as a 
maximum which wo did not mean to exceed, 1 should bo inclin¬ 
ed to hesitate. Perhaps tho best course would be to refer tho 
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point to th e S ub - Co m mit tee of Fin anco r B o o k If. page 26,] 
19 th ]H»j$ 1836. 

o/" Jua/mdwe afojftd Zbrrm.—1 would certainly 
refer this letter to the Local Committee. 1 think that it, would 
be proper for us to direct all the Local Commit tees to let n« 
know whenever cbo demand for instruction at ary place exceeds 
the supply. But for Lins letter of Ram lochan Chose, I 
should not have had the least notion that such was the case at 
Dacca.-—[Book O, page 58 + ] 12th November, 1836, 

Dacca Laml Oovun —This seems tome an idle punctilio, 
If Ramlochun hr ho so were in the employ of the Local Com¬ 
mittee, there might be some ground for the objection. But 
he is under no obligation to tell us any thing, and we may 
surely let him chtise his own way of serving us. Perhaps, as 
the Local Committee seem disposed to bo captious, wo had 
better drop the subject,—[Book 0. page 71.1 9th January. 
1887. 

JM eca Laral Oommltee. —An exceed in gly satisfactory report. 
I approve of what Mr. Sutherland proposes, Wo may consult 
the Local Committee about the expediency of adding any na¬ 
tives to their body, I am not sanguine as to contributions.— 
[Book 0, page 81.] 14th February, 1837. 

The Secretary reports that there is no money available to 
establish a Svkoot at I)iuafjepore.~is this so? 1 would semi 
to the Sub-Cornndfctee of finance to know whether all our 
funds are appropriated,—[Book N, page 104.] 9r.h Novoiei- 
her, 1837. 

Fund# not tifoailahh-for Binag&pwe SckboL —I do not under¬ 
stand the decision of Government us Mr. Sutherland under¬ 
state ds it. In m bstanee our raceipts uU belong lo a co m mo n 
fundi. But in form we draw separately tor different parts of 
our income. As to the rest I agree with the Secretary,—[ Book 
N. page 170.] 8th December, 1837, 

Proposal to purchase 150 copies of Playfair's Euclid^ Calcutta 
Edition. —I do not object. But it is a great pity that the dia¬ 
grams are separated from tho propositions. They are also moat 
deplorably ill drawn, Tho squares ar e most whimsical trape¬ 
ziums.—[Book GL page 4.J 10th February, 1835. 

Oriental book# for the Juanpon School, — I think that wo 
should send such of the Persian and Arabic works applied for 
as wc have in our depository. But I would not make any 
purchases of such works for tho Juanpore School.— [Book (L 
page 5.] 21st February, 1835, 

Oriental boohs for Benares. —As we have tho books, we can¬ 
not do any thing better with them than to give them to these 
applicants.—[Book Cf, page 9.] 6th March, 1835. 





The importance of Geography m compared with a knowledifv 
of the Slurs, —l agree with Mr. Trevelyan that wo should pro¬ 
cure Globes from England. Hut 1 cannot agree with him in 
tit inking that we should indent for an equal number of terres¬ 
trial and celestial Globes. The importances: of Geography is 
very great indeed* I n n not sure that it is not of all studies 
that which is most likely to open the mind of a native of India* 
But a knowledge of the precise portions of the fixed stars is by 
no means indispensable even to a very liberal 1 European educa¬ 
tion* I know many most enlightened English gentlemen who 
do not know Aid ©Imran from Castor or Pollux. I would order 
only one or two celestial Globes and twenty terrestrial*—[Book 
G* page 17*] 2bth Match, 1835* 

rropoml to prrrkme UK) cvpitH of Wollaston's Geography <— 
I will not object. But T think that we ought seriously to con¬ 
sider whether we are not taking a very expensive course in 
subsenbing to new publications or l the olernents of science* In 
England works of great merit may he procured at n very small 
price, and sent hither to us at a very small additional charge. 
The price of one of the tracts published by the Society for 
the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge is (id. Thu same quantity 
of matter printed in this country, would probably cost two 
Rupees, It deserves to be considered whether we ought not to 
import more and to subscribe less,—[Book G. page 22. j 28th 
March, 1835* 

Stoppage of the printing, of Orlentfd books* —1 should bo most 
reluctant to affront a gentleman for whom I feel- much respect, 
as I most Unfeiguediy entertain for Hr, Mill* Hut wo have 
positive orders from Government, and we surely, offer no slight 
to Dr* Mill by obeying those orders. 

I should be sorry to say any thing disrespectfully of that 
liberal md generous enthusiasm for Oriental literature which 
appears in Mr, Sutherland's minute* But I own that I cannot 
think that wo ought to be guided in the distribution of the 
small sum, which the Government has allotted for the purpose 
of education, by considerations which scorn a little romantic* 
That the Saracens a thousand years ago cultivated Mathemati¬ 
cal science is hardly, I think, a reason for. our spending any 
money in translating English treatises on mathematics into 
Arabic. If our proceedings are to be influenced by historical 
association, it would be easy to refer to to pi 03 of a different 
kind. Mr. Sutherland would probably think it very strange, if 
wo were to urge the destruction of the Alexandria*! Library m 
a reason against patronising Arabic Literature in the nineteenth 
century. Wo have, I think, a very plain duty to perforin, 
which the instructions of the Government have, os wo have 
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resolved, marked mb to m explicitly. Tlio undertaking of 
Dr. Mill may ho, as Mr. Sutherland conceives, a great national 
work, So is the breakwater at Madras. But under the orders 
which wo have received from the Government, wo have just as 
little to do with the one as with the other. The contracts 
which we have already made, must be fulfilled and the work of 
T)r, Mill mustj like other works in hand, he stopped*—[Book G, 
•page 27.] 9th April, 1835. 

Ths dementi for math) by the 7\ci\ IK IT. Fearer, an 

tju j stoppage of the printing <f Qm&ntul worts.—\\ ith all respect 
for Mr. Pearce, I do not conceive that his opinion as to what is 
due to our national character, or as to the effect wliioh the 
stopping of the printing may produce in either Europe or 
America, is entitled to much weight In opposition to the posi¬ 
tive orders of tho ^Government which we serve. If the Com¬ 
mittee have really given to Mr. Pearce such a pled go as he 
speaks of, they have, in my opinion, been guilty of a very great 
breach of their duty* But of this I fully acquit them, If 
there bo any such express contract, lot it be produced. 1 shall 
not easily be satisfied that there was any implied contract, for 
j never hoard of such an implied contract in any similar trans¬ 
action. If a man begins an. expensive publication in many 
volumes, an Encyclopedia for example, and, finding that ho has 
no encouragement from the public, determines to stop after the 
first two or three volumes, m lie to h forced to pay his printorfor 
the tw c nty yt )I um$s wliicli w ere origi i1ally projacted t A contract 
so grossly absurd ought surely to he proved by the strongest 
evidence* It is not the rale, but a rare and almost incredible 
exception ; and never can be implied from mch circumstances 
as those on which Me. Pearce grounds Mb claim. 

My opinion is that, since Mr. Pearce insists on his right, and 
gives us plainly to understand that he thinks that lit? has it in 
his power to obtain his demand in the shape of a forfeiture for 
non-performance of contract, wo ought to enter into no com¬ 
promise, and allow him no indulgence whatever* 1 do not 
t hink that ho need entertain the smallest scruple about recover¬ 
ing this for lei taro <f IVom the comparatively small sums now 
available for tho education of the people of India." Eor it is 
my firm conviction that what wa pay Mr* Pearce for printing 
jg as dead a loss to the cause of education, as what wo may have 
to pay him for damages. But it is idle to talk about dumagos 
in ^uch a ca^e* I propose that Mr. Pearce be informed that the 
Committee altogether deny his claim both in law and in equity, 
and that they aro not disposed to eater upon any of the other 
matters to which ho refers till that claim is distinctly with¬ 
drawn.— [Book G. page 35.] 2dud April, l3 : J5, 
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Further minute on the same, mtyerf *— As the book has eomo 
back to me, T cannot help saying two or throe wards now about 
Mr, Pearce 1 s claim * I proceeded on the sup position, that there 
was no express con tract, no bond, no papers.; for this simple 
reason, that if there had been any such contract on paper, it is 
as certain as any thing in human nature can bo, that Mr, Pearce 
would have referred to that contract* fie has not referred to 
it* None of the gentlemen who have been longest in the Com¬ 
mittee, who must have known of the existence of such a con¬ 
tract if it existed, who are most zealous for the printing of the 
Orients] works now in hand, has ventured to say that there is 
such a contract, I arn entitled to take it for granted that there 
is none. The idea of an implied contract in such a case seems 
to in 0 , ns .1 have haul, absurd. \\ r o pay for the work dene, and 
for nothing more* As for the addition to the buildings which 
is stated to have been made on our account, it is cert ain that it 
was not made by our authority or with our privity* And it 
can therefore constitute no claim against us, I hnvo not the 
smallest objection to the proposition to call for papers, I am 
quite sure that none will come*--[Book (r* page 45,] 

Macaulay*$ opinion on Goldsihffli’s Hidorie# *f Q-rtieco and 
Some, and on Grammars of Rhetoric, and Logic *—* I must frank¬ 
ly own. that I do not like the list of books* Grammars of 
.Rhetoric mid Grammars of Logic are among the most useless 
furniture of a shelf Give a boy Robinson Crusoe, That is worth 
all the grammars of rhetoric and logic in the world* Gold- 
Smithes histories of Greece and Rome are miserable perfor¬ 
mances, and I do not at all like to lay out £50 on them, even 
after they have received oil Mr. Pmnoek J s improvements, 
The history of Greece published by the Society for the Diffusion 
of Useful Knowledge is immeasurably superior in every respect 
to Golflsmi thr’s* 

I think that wo need not spend £25 on tiffcy of Priestly's Charts 
of Biography. Tea would be atn ply sufficient. They are not 
articles of which many arc required. W e only want to hang 
one up in each of our principal schools, 

I must own too that I think the order for globes and other 
instruments unnecessarily large. To lay out £424 at once in 
globes alone, useful as I acknowledge those articles to be, seems 
exceedingly profuse* when wo have only about £4000 a year 
for all purposes of English education* One 12-inch or 18-in oh 
globe for each school is quite enough ; and we ought not, I 
think, to order 16 such globes when we are about to establish 
only seven schools. Useful as the telescopes, the theodolites, 
and thf other scientific instruments mentioned in the indent 
undoubtedly are, we must consider that four or five such in- 
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struments run away with a year’s salary of a school master ami 
that, if wo purchase them/it will be necessary for us to defer 
the establishment of schools, 

I would order nothing at present that is not absolutely 
necessary. When our means become larger, wo may indulge 
in the purchase of beautiful and accurate instruments. Bub 
for a year or two, I would resolutely abstain. A twelve-inch 
globe for each schoolroom, arm a few small globes for prises 
ought f;j suffice at present. As to books, wo ought to procure 
such nv are likely to attract and delight children, such as are 
likely to give them a taste for the literature of the West ; not 
books filled with idle distinctions and definitions, which every 
man who has learned them, makes haste to forget. Who ever 
reasoned better for having been taught the difference between 
a syllogism and an enthymexne? Who ever composed, with 
greater spirit and elegance because be could define eui oxy¬ 
moron or an aposiopesisV I am net joking, but writing quite 
seriously when i say that f would much rather order a hundred 
copies Of Jack the Giant Killer for our schools than a hundred 
copies of any grammar of Rhetoric or Logic that ever was 
written- I therefore think that the indent requires to lie re-cast: 
that part which relates to the books on account of the real 
worthlessness of many of the hooks which it is proposed to 
order; and that part which relates to instruments on account 
of the very heavy expense which it would lay upon us,—[Book 
G. page 58,] 6th May, 1835, 

First books in I'lnijlUh, for native youths. —I do not object to 
the indent in its present form. But I think that we should 
early take into serious consideration the question, What books 
ttre mosL likely to bo attractive to young native students of 
English ? My own opinion is, that they ought to be taught our 
language by means of the most popular and agreeable narratives 
which ft contains. From little fairy tales they may be led on to 
Robinson Crusoe and Gulliver’s Travels, and thence to Shak- 
speare and Milton.— [Book G. page 70.] Srd Juno, 1835. 

Further minute on Jfr. Feamt'o claims .'—l nm of opinion 
that as the additions made by Mr. Pearce to his premises are 
not alleged to have been made by our direction, he has no 
claim whatever on that account. Nor do J think that he has 
auv claim on account of the stock which ho purchased, unless 
it can be shewn that he paid more for it than it was fairly 
worth, ns a bonus to induce the Committee to engage with him. 
If this can be shewn , 1 would consent to pay him back the 
excess. But I do not find that-this is even protended. 

I shall continue to think that he has no claim whatever in 
law, justice or generosity, until it is made out by' arguments 
2 r 
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---tihd evidence of n very different kind from ;uiy that I have yet 
S6eri;™[Book G. page 6:>. 1 22 nd Mny ? 1885, 

The Bishop* s Collect bill f"? yrintmgjpart of Dr* AIL IPs Arabic 
trundafimi tifJSrufge*# Al§ehm *—I see that, when the question 
respecting JDr. Mill’s Work wan last before us, I continet! my 
observations to the quest ion, whether we should go on With 
the printing or stop it. Indeed the fact that the estimate hud 
been so enormously exceeded , wm not distinctly brought under 
our notice in the Secretary 5 s minute, or, m far t can now re¬ 
in ember, in any of the papers then circulated. 

I should be sorry to act in a manner disagreeable to so distin¬ 
guished a scholar and ao highly respectable a gentleman as Dr* 
Mill. But I really cannot soo that J have any choice, An estimate 
is sent in amounting to 828 rupees. This estimate is sanctioned. 
The bill conies in, only part of the work has been done; and we 
are called on to pay 3000 Kvipces. Tins is not the way in 
which public money is to bo squandered, cron when the object 
in view is one of real utility- The object in this case is to 
have an Arabic version of an exceedingly bad English book* 

A translation which nobody will read* of an original which no¬ 
body was ever the wiser for reading* Those gentlemen who, 
when the question was last before us, conceived that we were 
bound not merely to pay this bill, bat to go on with the work, 
will now, 1 think, allow that, if there bo any breach of contract 
in the matter, that breach 1ms not been committed by us. I 
proposp that we should acquaint Mr, Holmes, that the Govern* 
meet object to his bill as greatly exceeding the estimate* and 
that W should call upon him ta explain, in the first place, why 
it so much exceeds the estimate, art cl , in the second place* why, 
when it was found impossible to finish the work for the sum 
originally contracted for, no communication to that effect was 
made to the Committee, I take it for granted that no such 
communication was made* Had there been any such docu¬ 
ment, it would of course have been circulated,—[Book G. page 
76.1 29th June, 1835. 

Further ndmda on the same subject .—At last we have an ex¬ 
planation which turns out to be no explanation at all. Both 
the Government and l)r. Mill have, 1 think, great reason to 
cotnplain of the conduct of Mr. Holmes. That gentlatmm, by 
Iris own confession, never brought to Dr, Mill's notice the 
fact that, while Dr, Mill was in England, an estimate was 
presented to the Government on the part of the College 
and was approved. He says, with a most extraordinary 
coolness, that the estimate was obsolete, and he assigns no 
other reason for pronouncing it obsolete except that he had 
himself forgotten it* 
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I mnst say that my notions of public business ami above all 
of public busmesis where public money is concerned, differ very 
widely from the liev, Biirsar's, livery man who contracts 
with the public ought to remember the terms of his contract; 
and, if he forgets those terms, he must suffer for his negligence. 
I may be sorry that any portion of the loss should foil on the 
college or on the Principal. But I am not their agent, i ,uu 
an agent for the public. And m such 1 am to determine 
whether the public shall pay four times as much as it is bound 
to pay merely because a gentleman tolls mo that he forgot the 
terms of the contract. If wo accept so ridiculous an excuse, I 
feel convinced that the Governor General in Council will not 
accent it. We shall only injure our own character with tho 
Government by our laxity, we alxa.ll not servo Dr. Mill iu the 
least. 

.1 have a great respect for Dr. Mill's character, both raord 
and intellectual; and I should gladly see the patronage of 
Government extended, in a proper manner, to so distinguished 
a scholar. But I cannot agree with Mr. Sutherland in think¬ 
ing that all the rules established,;for the purpose of preventing 
jobbing and profusion are to bo dispensed with iu compliment 
to Dr. Mill's learning unci talents. What is the use of requir¬ 
ing estimates ? Why should we go through so tedious a form, 
if, as Mr. Holmes says, we are, in spite of the terms of the 
estimate, hound iu good faith to allow those whom we employ 
to dip* as deep into the public purse as they ehuse* (Sic.) If 
the estimate had been exceeded by a few hundred rupees, we 
might have shewn indulgence. But we arc called on to pay 
for a part of the work nearly four times as much as we engaged 
to pay for the whole. I cannot conscientiously fecommerul 
the claim to the Government.— [Book G, page 89.j Oth 
August, 1835. 

Xhclswn concerning ike Biclwp*# Qolteije ffress }hlL— Mr, 
Bushby takes a middle course, and votes for paying part of the 
excess, and not the whole. The votes therefore stand thus. 
On the question of paying for the second delivery there are 8 
for paying, and 6 against it. On the question of paying for the 
third delivery we are 7 to 7. 

The Government ought, I think, in a case in which such a 
difference of opinion exists to see all the papers.™ [Book G. 
page 101*3 21st August, 1835, 

[This question occasioned much discussion in the Committee, 
as tho work was allowed to have been cheaply executed at the 
price demanded. In favor ol payment for the second and third 
parts were*—The HocTde H. Shakespear, J. It Colvin, 
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Smith, Th J, H. Birch, Dr. Grant, S, Sutherland and 
iing* p Mr. Bushby voted tor the payment of the second part 
and ngamst the payment for the third part* H. W.] 

K>re#$ omr estimate hi printing OrumtaJ hwh .—I would pay 
no more than wo contracted for. Though it nu?y be impossi¬ 
ble to predetermine the exact number of pages wh ich Oriental 
manuscripts Will occupy, a mistake of very Hourly a third is 
quite unpardonable.-‘-[.Book 0* page 81] 20th July, 1835. 

I 1 he C-oiwat Lft-Gi's system of via km g coniTdtis ,—Til jS is the 
Bi-hop's College case in miniature. We agree to an estimate, 
11m estimate is exceeded, we object to paying the excess. The 
answer is, that we have been in the habit of' doing business m 
carelessly that no body ever troubled himself about the terms 
of his contracts with us. Our facility has been carried so far 
that it would be dishonest in m to stand upon our rights. We 
have made a, kind of implied contract with all the world that 
they ares to cheat us and that we are to submit to be cheated, 
I am quite unable to comprehend this doctrine. As to the 
particular plea of the Moulvl that it is impossible accurately to 
calculate the number of pages which Oriental printing will 
occupy, l am quite ready to allow all that can be fairly claimed 
on tlua ground* The estimate was for GOO pages, the work 
occupies 77 f pages. If Mr. Sutherland or any other eminent 
orientalist will assure us that it is impossible to calculate with¬ 
in one-fourth the number of pages which the printing of Orien¬ 
tal manuscript will occupyy I will w ithdraw mv objections. 
But 1 cannot admit that, because ws have never held people 
strictly to their engagements before, we commit a breach of 
iattb if we begin to do so now.—[Book G. page 109.1 Pith 
September, 1835. 

Ej&endwness of European Shops ,—We must hike care not 
to lad into such an error again. The difference in the prices 
oi European and Native shops is so well known even to new 
COmtrs like myself, that I can hardly understand how persons 
so well acquainted with India as Mr. Clift and Mr, Ridge can 
have made such a mistake,—[Book G. page 82.] 18th 
July, 1835. 

7 t'ctii&fer oj the Committee 7 $ On enia l P<uhl 1 ra tions to the A&ui» 
tic Society, f am truly g T iad to find from Sir II Ryan J a inmute 
that the course proposed is likely to be gratifying to the: Asia¬ 
tic Society^ In the hope that it may bo so, 1 readily assent to 
what is proposed,— [Book G, page 104*] 27tli August, J835. 

I think that Government meant that all the stock and all the 
good will, so to speak, of the Committee, in its publishing 
capacity are to be transferred to the Asiatic Society.— [Book G. 
page 105.] 3r d Septern her, 1835, 
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On ilm Sehdivft of a ner!o$ of class books, —1 qvrit-e approve 
of Kir Edward's proposition. Cameron w3J* Cam sure, be 

kind euOflgh to write early to tlie Archbishop of Dublin, who m 
better qualified than any other person to afford 114 information, 
—[Book (}. page 119,]’ 21st. September, 1885, 

/M/n C«Jfe'/'- bufeu* Jfcrto&i*.—It seems ahsoldtely neoessajy 

k> hare the books. Blit I agree with Mr* Sutheriaud m think¬ 
ing that tliev might be pin cured cheaper than from Mr. 

^_- , The only obj action to buying them at unction is, that 

we shall probably have to wait some months before wo mako 
up the collection required; and the wants of the school m&m 
to be pressing. Perhaps our best course will be to authorize 
Mr. Sutherland to procure tho books wherever ho can .procure 
them at the lowest price, during Mr. Taylor's stay, [Book tr. 
paged 21.] 28th September, 1835. 

Mokilmii Abdul Majid*$ appllmtlon for En</U*h books'. —I am 
heartily glad to find that sp distinguished a native scholar is 
asking for English books for the use of his own children, I 
have no objection to grant wliat lie requests,— [ Book G. page 
124*1 9fch October, 18-35. 

JMmal to printing Moidaoi Gholam Husseins wrfa*.—I agree 
With Mr, Sutherland that wo can do no thing for Gholam H *s- 
sem here. When tire question of tho Hooghly College comes 


passed respecting Die work in question. But it appears to me 
that the orders of Government distinctly apply to it, and I can¬ 
not see any good reason for excepting it from the operation ot 

the general rule, . _ , 1 

If I understand Captain Onseley'a letter rightly, the portion 
of the work which remains relates to the criminal Courts ami 
tho Police* Now it is known to tho Committee that the Mw 
Commission are actually engaged under tho orders of Govern¬ 
ment in framing a new Criminal Code, which, when framed, unit 
supersede all the regulations in question. How soon the t om- 
missionera will finish this task, I will not ventutflto say. W M t 
am sanguine, T think that it may he completed in a. year. 1'tifc 
l think that two years or two years and half is the very utmost. 
Now it seems to me that it would bo very absurd to pay I,<JUU 
Rupees or thereabout for an abstract of regulations w Inch will 
be rescinded within a few months after tho publication oi tho 

abstract. , 

I have other objections, but I will not advert to them, be¬ 
cause that which J have mentioned seems to b© decisive.— 
[Book G. page 128.] 16th October, 1835. 
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TTlic C’riminal Code here mentioned was not passed till ! 800 . 

It Sg Snduot for one or two years but for a quarto of 

18 Mt 0»». R*rm 260—Tte pejoo 
seems hmh ‘ But if it be the otd.vaa.vy price, we bad lit >■ 
buy the articles here than send for them to Bondon. T chtfiM 
be-dud if Mr. Sutherland would state the cost of ™ 
ft,r which we have indented. Surely it was ranch 
what the School Book Society are now asking- 1 Jth Octo , 

l8 *fa vs of th& Society far tU diffusion of useful bwhfc- 
I do not understand' why we should employ the agency o n. 

School Book Society at all. At any rate the terms.arenvtiv - 

"worth 

■ : . 

)£** on science and 
^ portion of wind- they now waste 

2 d t0 Manv^fthe natilV'^Slm^who Sributed to tho 
Hindu College have from their private means expended n 

this prince, the rieb<^IW J ^ 
has furnished from bis immense treasures. We rnuUou eom^ 

^VlZ'TJ Stolon. My second fe this A1V the 
woilcl knows that the relations between Oude :»nd the Com¬ 
pany’s Government are of a very delicate kmd 5 «>* that, a.com 
llinientarv letter from Government extolling- the liberal anrt 
S&SSron*. otade.1 W tta b«r *> ““ 

learning, Ju «»*. *, #• P™»‘ um °’ ,’“A JR “w“ h“ 
ummnortant cfrmniunication. In saying tins l *>»y only 
KS2 to every body who reads the newspapers 

n,„- rmimts will shew to the Government WWW »* Kil ? . 
r q , B r p)i ev tnnv if they think his lithographic prints 

as is proposed.--[Book -WP ^ Riwj [if 0 u<h>» 

Ifirw^ By all means, though to be sure more detestable maps 
SnTver seen. One would think that the revenues of Oude 


and the treasures of Saadufc Ah might have borne the expense 
of producing sqp^hmg better than a map in which Sicily is 
jr?hied on tho toe of Italy, and in which so important an 
eastern island as Java does not appear at all*—[Book G. page 
160*] 8th March, 183§|, 

Persian Version of the T\ rmm r —I fear that wo cannot pro¬ 
perly comply with this application* We should, as tar as I 
can judge, only bo throwing good money after bad. 'J wo 
thousand Rupees is far too much to lay down for the chance, a 
very poor chance too, it seems of having thirty copies of a 
Pertain and Arabic Dictionary, which none of our schools can 
want, and which nobody would boy of ns for half the money* 
In my opinion we might to sit down content with our loss, and 
to rejoice that we have saved 4,000 Rupees,— [Book G. page 
102,] 18th March, 1836, 

Persia i Version of the fflamits. —I cannot make out what the 
majority of the Com mittee 1ms determined. 1 voted and, if the 
question were open, should still vote, against the proposed 
advance. If it is resolved to make the advance the precaution 
suggested by Mr. Stitherltod seems proper. We certainly ought 
to apply to Government to levy our 1,000 Rupees from Kay em 
Ali 3 s pension,—[Book G. page 178.] 2nd Juno, 1836, 

Persian Commentary on the Payings of Mahomed .—1 find it 
difficult to understand how, if tho tlooghly College wants Only 
two, tho Aladmssa can want forty. The book is expensive, and 
if, as Dr. Wise says, it is merely a book of reference, I would 
certainly not take the number proposed by our Secretary. 
Indeed Captain Ouseley’s expression is u thirty or forty. 3 ' I 
should think ten quite enough,— [Book L, page 1/8,] 28th 
December, 1837* 

Ptolemaic system *—I feel groat respect for Mr. Shftkespears 
judgment: but my opinion remains unchanged. I do not think 
that this table would be of much use to us for purposes of 
education, and we have too little money to afford any merely for 
the purpose of paying compliments to grown up persons who 
find out that the sun does not go round the earth*— [Book K, 
page IQS.] 30th November, 183d. 

m^criptimtotho Alif Lyln.—I think that the subscrip¬ 
tion of the Government ought to dispense us from subscribing. 
I shall ^libscribe as an individual and shall have great pleasure 
in patting ray copy at the disposal of the Committee.*^Book 
N, page 56*] 16th December, 1836* 

The Kamvs ,—I was in a minority on this matter formerly. 
I will not oppose this advance, if the other members of the 
Committee think it reasonable*—[Book G, page 178,] 22nd 
December, 1386, 
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BneoumgemmU to the Summit Towtrnih.~Ythr\b is the book 
about ? liow is it executed? I should be obliged to some of 
our Orientalists to dip into it, and see whether wo should do 
good,or luii-in by distributing copies*—[Book K. page t>;b] 

8 th Maxell, 1837* 

Proper Hooks for Prims, —I agree with all that Sir B. Malkin 
hm written. But I go oven further than he. I own that X 
think the whole list a bad one. Not one hook in ten is such 
us I should have selected* The mere circumstance that u 
gentleman is going to leave Ilooghly, and is willing to sell us 
his library in the lump, seems to bo no reason for our taking 
it. Wo can have no difficulty in making similar purchases 
every day. I atu sure that not a week passes in which Messrs. 
Jenkins and Low do not sell collections at least as well chosen 
as this* 1 would decline altogether to purchase these standard 
books. 

As to the list of prizo books, I am uofc much better satisfied* 
It is absolutely unintelligible to mo why Pope's works and my 
old friend Moored jda.lla Etookh should be selected from the 
whole mass of English poetry to be prize books. J. will cm 
gago to frame, curves to atluHio^ a better list—Bacon's Essays* 
Hume's England, Gibbon's Borne, Robertson's Charles V\, 
Robertson’s pootland, Robertson's America, Swift s Gulliver, 
llobinsum Crusotv Shakspearefc Works, Paradise Lost, Milton's 
smaller poems, Arabian Nights, Parke's Travels, An soil's 
Voyage, The Vicar of Wakefield, Johnson's Lives, Gil Bias, 
Voltaire's Charles XII. Southey's Nelson, Middleton's life of 

Cicero* p t 

This may serve as a specimen* Those are books which will 
amuse and interest those who obtained them. To give a boy 
Abercrombie on the Intellectual Powers, Dick's Moral Improve¬ 
ment, Young*ft Intellectual Philosophy? Chalmers’s Poetical 
Economy \ ! ! (in passing I may be allowed to ask what that 
means) is quite r.bsnrd. J would not give orders at random 
for books about which wo know nothing* There are quite 
enough books which we know to be good. We tiro under no 
necessity of ordering any at haphazard. W o know Robinson 
Crusoe and Gulliver and the Arabian Nights, and Anson's 
Voyage, and many other delightful works which interest even 
the very young, and which do not lose their interest to the end 
of our lives. Why should we order blindfold such books as 
Markham's New Children's Friend, the Juvenile Scrap Book, 
The Child's Own Book, NiggWs Earth, Mudie's Sea, and 
somebody else's fire and air, bo ks which, X will be bound for 
it, none of us ever opened, 

The list in my opinion ought in all its parts to ho thoroughly 
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recast. If Sit B. Malkin will furnish a list of tenor twelve 
hooks of a scientific kind which he thinks would bo suited for 
prices, the task will not be difficult j and with his help T will 
gladly undertake it. When I say “suited, for prizes/ 7 I 
tneaii that prize books ought to be interesting and mousing. 
There is a marked distinction between a prim hook and a 
school hook A prize book ought to be a book which a boy 
receives with pleasure and turns over and over, not as a task, 
but spontaneously. A have not, forgotten my own schoolboy 
feelings on this "subject. My pleasure at obtaining a prize 
was greatly enhanced by the knowledge that my little library 
would receive a very agreeable addition. I never was bettor 
pleased than when at fourteen I was master of Boswell's Life 
of Johnson which X had long been wishing to read. If rny 
master had given me, instead of Boswell, a critical Pronounc¬ 
ing Dictionary, or a Geographical class book, X should have 
been much less gratified by my success. In the list before us, 
those considerations are utterly neglected. I therefore recom¬ 
mend that the whole list bo at once refected, and Unix we pro¬ 
ceed to frame a now one.—^ [Page Ok] 21st December, 1836. 


Sub-Committis or the Meihcax Colleok, 


Principal 3 * House .—I cannot agree to the proposition about 
RameotaUl Ben's bouse. X do not see why we should pay 
69 Rupees a month, when we can have accommodation for 
nothing. I should bo most happy to afford am*couvemunee 
to Dr. Bramley, but l cannot consent to do it out of our 
funds.— [Book XL page 199,] 191h April, 1885. 

Ghomiml lecture* as the Medical College. —1 so,n't the box 
yesterday to X>r, Grant, as I felt some diffidence in my own 
judgment in a question of this kind. It may therefore seem 
rather strange that X do not acquiesce in Br, Grant’s opinion. 
But f own that 1 am not quite satisfied by what he has said. I 
do not conceive that we ought to take into our consideration 
tvAj question but this simple one. Would it be a good thing 
for the instruction of Medical science in this country that Dr* 
O’SImughnessy should read lectures on chemistry to the Medi¬ 
cal students ? 1 Whether Dr. Bramley was formerly convinced 
of the importance 3 of chemical lectures or not, whether he 
changed his mind on the subject or not, whether he were a 
party' to the existing plan or not, seem to me to be very un¬ 
important questions. If he were a party to the plan, it is not 
on that account the less his duty to suggest amendments in it. 
On the contrary, the circumstance of his being a party to the 
plan, makes it peculiarly his duty to do all in his power to 
make the plan perfect. I do not find that Dr. Grant denies 
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the expediency of having these chemical lectures. On the 
contrary* in that very able report which he has sent round 
with this book* lie distinctly states that such lectures ought to 
be delivered. Nothing in his minute seeing to indicate any 
change of opinion. He objects to Mr* Sutherland's proposi¬ 
tion solely, if I understand his reasoning^ been use Dr. Bramley 
cannot* without inconsistency, apply ior the assistance of a 
chemical lecturer, f own that I feel much morn desirous to 
establish a really useful and flourishing Medical institution 
than to hold Dr. Bramley to anything that he may have former¬ 
ly proposed. Nor can X consent to punish the Indian people 
for that gentleman's inconsistency. 

I speak with great submission to the judgment of Dr. G rant 
on every professional subject, If Dr, Grant had declared his 
opinion that chemical lectures would be useless, or that Dr, 
(yShauglmessy was incompetent to deliver them, I should have 
voted against the proposition. But as Dr* Grant evidently 
thinks the lectures essential to a good medical school* as he 
makes no object ion to the proposed lecturer* and as the only 
reason which lie assigns for not acceding to the application is* 
that the application cannot consistently como from Dr. Bram¬ 
ley* 1 cannot but vote for recommending the proposition to 
Government,— [Book I. page 25,] 11th July, 1885. 

Jffiipmde in lh* Medical College,— 1 have no hesitation in 
giving it as my opinion that tho satno reasons which have in¬ 
duced the Gavemmtmfc to abolish tho system of giving stipends 
in other department® of education apply* for tho mod part* to 
tho Medical College, Indeed some of them apply with pecu¬ 
liar force to the ease of the Medical College. To give a youth 
a good Medical education is to give him tho moans of support¬ 
ing himself in comfort. And it set'ms unnecessary to pay lum 
for leave to give him the means of supporting himself in com¬ 
fort, I should at least recommend that the experiment should 
be tried of not filling up the scholarships n& they fall vacant.— 
[Book 1 page 35.] 21st duly* 1835. 

Fulfil^' minute on stipends in the Medical College .—What 
I would propose is a middle course* Lot US not at present 
recommend to Government to abolish tho stipends. But let 
nou^ t hnt may become vacant be filled up till we have re-con¬ 
sidered the question and satisfied ourselves that the state of the 
College absolutely requires a departure from what I think a 
most wholesome general rule,—[Book I. page 48.] 7th August, 


1835. 

Stipendifirds .—I hardly know What to say. These youths 
are already receiving stipends* and I really think that we nro 
entitled, in return for those stipends* to expect gratuitous 
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service from them. At all events an addition to their stipends 
much smaller than 10 Rupees per mensem ought to suffice for 
the present, and when their stipends fail in* the next holders 
should bo hound to perforin their services without any extra pay* 
The d \ tie;< of Sliptindh'illcr *.—I am for adopting the mea¬ 
sures which the Sub-committee recommend. As to the pro¬ 
position which they have submitted for our decision without 
offering any opinion upon it, I cannot agree to it in its 
present form. It seems to mo that the mm proposed is largo ; 
and it seems to me also that while there are stipendiary pupils 
in the College, it would be quite proper to require those pupils, 
in return for their £ tip ends, to render to the institution any 
services which are not of a menial kind : and the services 
required do not appear to he of a menial kind. Why should not 
one student be Curator of the museum, another Librarian, and 
so forth. But on this subject I should be glad to learn the opi¬ 
nions of the gentlemen who attended the meeting of * the Sub¬ 
committee.—[Book 1. page 46.] 7th December, 1835, 

Further Minnie on the name quert-im .—The explanation is 
quite satisfactory, and what Dr. JLiramley asks .should bo grant¬ 
ed.—[Book I. page 50.] 28th December, 1885. 

Dmarhniath Ttiflore?# off&r to give It o pees 2000 yearly m prizes 
to the Medical College Dwarkanatb Tagore deserves the 
highest praise. This liberality throws the king of Oude and 
bis penny maps quite into tkeshade,—[P&gc 7.] 29th March, 
1886. 

J/Mrihuikm <f the Tagore prize, —I approve of the proposi¬ 
tion, except that I do not understand why the fifth man should 
be equally rewarded with the fourth, when the fourth has only 
half as much as the third, and the sixth only half a> much as 
the fifth. There is no particular likelihood that the fourth and 
fifth man will be near each other in merit. There may be a 
wider difference between them than between any other two 
prizemen. I would advise some alteration in this part of the 
plan.—[POge 12.] 20th April, 1886. 

Medical College .—On the occasion of the gift by Baboo 
Ramgopal Chose of fifteen valuable works on medial subjects 
to the library of the College, Macaulay terms the offer "a 
very gratifying circumstance,^ and frir Charles Trevelyan 
suggests that Baboo Ram Copal fr ought to have a handsome 
acknowledgment from our Committee ; this would encourage 
others to do the same.”—[Page 9, j 

Prizes ,—I do not object to what is proposed provided 
always that no prize bo given to any pupil who does not really 
deserve one by his positive merit. 11 there be not at present 
a sufficient number of reallv deserving stud cuts to take all the 
2 q 2 
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prizes, let m reserve a portion Tor ne&fc year.—[Pairo 15.} 
tffch May, 18&ft. 

Clinical Emminatim.>-~I fear that an examination of 
th*> sort is a very defective test of the ..progress which the 
students may Irnvo made in a science where m much depends 
on quickness and accuracy of observation on natural pheno¬ 
mena, Stilt I do not know that we can devise iv better test, 
I am nor. sufficiently informed on the subject to my whether, 
as the education of the pupils is conducted in a great measure 
by clinical lectures, it would be possible to test their pro¬ 
ficiency by clinical examinations, i. do not object to what is 
proposed.— [Page 19,] 28th July, 1836. 

Private practice of the Professors. —l would put to Mr. 
Goodeve the question which our Secretary suggests, and if his 
answer be satisfactory, I would recommend that this request 
should be granted, 

To put the salaries of the Professors on a different footing 
would at present be impossible, lu time, the system under which 
the Medical and Surgical Schools of London flourish, maybe 
introduced hero. But in the infancy of the science, such an 
arrangement is out of the question.— [Page 43. j 
Pn vatc practice of the Professor# m —1 quite agree. W o may bo 
certain of this that Unless we pay our teachers as large a sum 
as they can obtain by practice, we must let them take practice 
or they will leave us.— [Page 48.] 4th November, 183th 
lh\ Ilelfer 3 # ledums on Natural History, —I would refer this 
to Dr, B ram ley and the other gentlemen who are at the head 
of the Medical College, If they wish Dr, Heifer to lecture I 
can have no objection. If they tell us that such a course of 
lectures would no t at present do any good, I would decline 
Dr* Heifer's offer.—[Page 28.] 12th November, 1836. 

Cost of vac// Pupil in the Medical College llupms 36 a month in 
1837.—I should be heartily glad if the number of pupils were 
three time- as groat as it is. But I see nothing discouraging In 
the aspect of things. We must remember that t he work no w in 
progress is no loss than tho introduction into a great empire of 
a science, the most important of all sciences to the well being 
of mankind. If the institution turns out twenty or even ten 
good native phyHorans or surgeons, I shall think the cost well 
bestowed**—[Book I. page 63*] 30tli June, 1837. 


* The cost to Government, exclusive of the military pay and allowance 
of the covenanted Profenaora, for each one of the 199 students reported a* 
the average attendance during the year 1858*59 was Ite. 604)-8* In thi* 
statement ar^ Included the Hindustani and Bengali elas«c% Which receive an 
education far leas expensive than the Bnglish claves. I estimate the cost 
of each student in the English classes at Bupees 150 a month, exclusive of 
the military pay of the l^otesaora,—■H* W. 
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j Scholarships at the Medical College from Zillaft Schmh .—1 
am exceedingly favorable to the object which Sit. VV alters 
has in view. But t own that I would make no addition to Urn 
56 foundation pupils* * would apply to Government, and 
rer|ne8t that on the occurring of the next vacancy among those 
pupil s, we may be permitted to give the situation to one ot 
the most advanced Scholars at one of our principal institutions 
in the Mofuesil; and that on every alternate vacancy wo should 
be permitted to do the same* But we must bestow the great¬ 
est care, as our Secretary says, in seeing that these nomina¬ 
tions do not become jobs. Indeed, I think that it would not 
be amiss to send examination papers from hence on such aii 
occasion* These, however, are points of detail* I would make 
an application to Government ini mediately ; and I would 
strongly represent the expediency of interesting all parts o t the 
Presidency in this great object, and the fairness of giving to 
distant places a share of an advantage which is now too 
strictly] eoniinod to Calcutta,-—|VBook I* page 72,] Ttk August, 
1837, 

Further minute, on the so me subject— Pupils from all parts 
of India are eligible already. What I proposed and what I 
understand to bo carried is, that the Government would allow 
unto elect them to the alternate vacancies,—-[ Bo ok J, page 
77.] 17fch August, 1887, 

Designation and salary of passed native Student *.—The 
only point in dispute are the name and the salary. 

As tb the name I prefer that of Sub^assistant Surgeon to 
that of Doctor. But I like neither. 

As to the salary I vote for the larger salary Rupee-* 60, on 
the grounds stated by Colonel Young.—-[Book 1/ page 9/.] 
24th December, 1837, 

Medical College—The Medical College Council proposed to 
cut the pay of Mr. MacOosh, the clinical lecturer, for a month. 
The Secretary, Mr, Sutherland,recommended that Mr, MacCosh 
should have an opportunity of defending hia claim. On this 
Macaulay says, u There can be no barm in calling on Mr, 
MacCosh for any reason that lie may have to give against tho 
retrenchment, 

“ As to the clinical lecture I, as an ignorant man, should 
think the course proposed by the college council the best. I 
should be glad to know Sir Edward Ryan's opinion/'— 
[ Page 5LJ 4th Jtmuary, 1838, 


Sdb-Cqjchittee poh Selection of Masters* 

The Selection of a Professor.—i understood it to bo resolved, 
and 1 think that*it would be proper, so important a person as 
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the Professor should bo selected by the whole Committee, [ 
think also that there may bo some objection to advertising for 
each a person, and I understood that the resolution to which 
the Sub-Committee came was in accordance with these views* 
The matter* however, is not of much consequence.— fi'affo 1*1 
May 1st; 1836* 

hi the hook of ike Selection of Schoolwiasiim* —I greatly 
doubt whether we can obtain a good Master for 200 Es. \ and 
1 should like to know more about Mr* Karris before I consent 
to secure his services by diminishing the salary of the person 
at the head of the School. I propose that the question should 
bo referred to the Sub,Committee for the selection of School- 
Masters, but that the Sub-Committee should bo instructed to 
make no arrangement, which may cause an increase of charge, 
without a reference to the General Commit too*—[Book O. page 
15.] 9th dune, 1836. 

Those who are at Calcutta had bettor attend. Of course wo 
can net expect people to come from a distance for a mere 
chance* 

The Secretary had better send the applications and testimo¬ 
nials in circulation round the Sub-Commit tee, that we may 
meet with some knowledge of the attainments ami situations of 
the candidates, and be able to make enquiries* [Pago 8.] 

June 27tJ s 1836* 

Schoolmaster#’ Salaries, —We shall never get such a man as 
Mr. Sutherland describes for 150 Rupees a mouth. 1 think 
it probable that the gentlemen who have taken the chief part 
in selecting schoolmasters may be able without again advertis¬ 
ing to fix on a proper person.—[Page 17.] 30th August, 1836. 

On the promotion of Masters.—1 think that we cannot adopt 
this proposition. Mr* Fowlep bus at present, 1 think only 100 
Rupees a month. To promote him to a salary of three times 
the amount seems extravy^nt. Wo have no proof that 
Ilia merits are such as to entitle him to so great and rapid an 
increase of his pay, or that his capacity is such as to qualify 
him for the superintendence of a school which# on many ac¬ 
counts, must be considered as among the most important un¬ 
der our superintendence* 

We ought to be always on our guard when we receive 
reconnne relations of tins sort from local committees. The 
m embers of those committees naturally find it unpleasant 
to refuse to recommend a person who intreats them to favour 
his claims, and who has given them no cause of dissatisfaction. 
It is an ungracious thing to tell a man to his face that you will 
not yiropo&o him for promotion. If we do nut take care we 
shall, whenever a head master retires, bo requested by the 
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local committee to promote tho under master to the head of 
the school- 

Tie beat course would perhaps be to appoint the head mas¬ 
ter of the Ghazeepore school, who, I believe, is one of the best 
on our list, and who now draws only 200 Rs. a month, to the 
Patna school, to send Mr. Fowlea to Ghazeeporo > which will 
be a promotioi for him, and to send down to Patna some 
teacher to take Mr. Fowins’ place, [Pago 2 h] 23rd Novem¬ 
ber, 1883. 

Tra uei&iuf, Expemw.—l hardly know what to propose- I wiah 
that some gentleman better acquainted with this country than 
X am, would make a calculation of the ham fide expense of a 
journey to Sangor performed in an economical manner. I 
cannot believe that three times the advance to which we have 
asrrecd would bo necessary for that purpose.— [Page oO.l De¬ 
cember 11th, 1886. 

Who is the clergyman at tho station ? Is there a local Com¬ 
mittee? Is tlie clergy mail a member of it ? If I recollect 
right, the Into master was dismissed tor proselytising. This 
does not look as if the clergyman had much influence in the 
management of the school. 

1 am not aware of a fit person : perhaps some other member 
of the Sub-Committee maybe able to suggest something,— 
[Page 35.] December 28th, 1836. 

Selerikm of Masters*™ The candidate gives a very good ac¬ 
count of himself. I suppose that, as he has been employed in 
the public service at Chittagong, the local committee know, 
or can easily learn, whether he will suit. I approve of the 
proposition of the Secretary. [Page 46,] 

I cannot say much for the gentleman, I vote against em¬ 
ploying him. 

X am glad that Mr, Sutherland has hit on so good a way 
of putting candidates to the test, [Page 52.] 

1 cannot say much for the show which the candidates make 

at these examinations. Instead of asking Mr, -—- 

questions iu history, the best course would perhaps have been 
on© which Dean Milner is said to have taken with a very 
ignorant man at Cambridge, to give him a little scrap of paper, 

and desire him to write all that he knew, Mr,-— is 

better, however, than Mr. —-; and, though very hesitatingly, 

1 am inclined to accede to Mr. Sutherland's proposition.— 
[Page 56.] Jqne 28th, 1837. 

I have nobody to propose. Certainly I would select m per¬ 
son whom the local Committee think unfit.—[Page 57.] 

1 should ho very unwilling to set aside a candidate solely on 
account of his religious scruples about the Sunday. But the 
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other objections mentioned by the local Committee seem to 
be decisive: ami, even if they were not so, I think that we can 
expect little good from a school, of which the master is forced 
on the Local Commit be, and is personally disagreeable to them. 

I agree with Mr* Sutherland* Bat 1 should wish the 
examination not to be altogether confined to Arithmetic and 
Mathematics. A few simple questions in History and Geo¬ 
graphy should ako be asked. 

On looking again at what Mr. Sutherland proposed, I see 
that he intends to examine Mr* * * * in literature. This is 

quite proper. 

Certainly, as Mr* Sutherland says, this is far from a great 
performance, yet i really think it above par, The young 
man seems to have a general notion of ancient and modem 
history; and as to his mistaking Argos for Corinth, and send¬ 
ing Crassus to Spain instead of Syria, I am afraid that we 
must wait long for masters, if we wait for gentlemen who will 
commit no such mistakes* 

I should like to be satisfied that lie can perform and teach 
the common operations of arithmetic, then I would certainly 
engage him, 

Mr. B. perhaps is not quite equal to Mr* F But X think that, 
in the present state of the market, he may pass muster. 

Mr, — -k httor wkingjferrc-ezamrinatioft. —Mr, Suther¬ 

land has some reason to complain. I would certainly not ask him 
to examine every rejected candidate a few days after rejection, 
18th July, 1837. 

When Mr, Sutherland was called on to examine men too 
frequently, he says™ 

[< I submit, but without grumbling that the frequency of 
examinations would press hard on me*” 

I agree with MV. Sutherland, except that I am not quite 
clear about the expediency of sending Mr. Montague to Chit¬ 
tagong. Ajmere, I think, is not filled up. And I should 
imagine that to be the more important station. But others are 
better judges than I am on that subject. 

Necessity of obtaining Mooters from England* —W0 seem to 
be quite at a stand here. We must certainly not lose Mr. 
Montague, 1 do not see my way to any better arrangement 
than that which Mr. Sutherland proposes. 

But I am every day more and more convinced that, as our 
operations extend, and as our schools multiply, It will become 
more and more necessary for us to take some course for pro¬ 
curing a regular supply of good masters from England. At 
present wo are forced to put up with the leavings of every 
other trade and profession. A missionary who becomes tired 
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of converting, a newspaper writer who has quarrelled with the 
editor, a shopkeeper who has failed, a clerk in a public office 
who has lost h is place, are the Hurt of people whom wo are 
forced to look to. Even of these the supply is ho limited ami 
uncertain, that we cun hardly venture to reject any man who 
can read, write, and Work a sum. And, even w hen our masters 
chance to be people of respectable attainments, it scarcely ever 
happens that they have had the smallest experience in tench- 
mg. Teaching is an art to be learned by practice. I have 
known people of the greatest genius and learning who could 
teach nothing; and WO have scarcely appointed a single per¬ 
son of whom wo knew that he was experienced in the art of 
teaching. 

I am satisfied that it will soon be found necessary to import 
from England, or rather from Scotland, a regular supply of 
masters for the Government Schools, But this subject, though 
brought strongly to my mind by our present embarrassment is 
too important to be discussal this parenthetical manner.—2(3th 
August, 

In the present state of the supply of Schoolmasters, I 
think Mr. M elville a decided pi-kc, and I would on no account lot 
him slip. I agree to what Mr. Suthetimid proposes.—8th 
September, 1837. 

i like the gentleman's performance little, and tho temper 
which lie shews still less. I have uo objection however, in tho 
great scarcity of masters, to tho guarded answer which out' 
Secretary proposes to return.—-7 th December, 1857. 

I would give him no copies, anil would have uo more to say 
to him, 

1 should like to know something more about the newspaper 
which tins person adits. Wh*it is its name? What; ebaraeic 1 
does it bear? and what are the general views which it tubos 
of moral and political matters ?—ltd January, 1838. 

MmiUes of the ILooghhj College* Tho oj IWisiA Ah** 

claim for the ouraiorship of the Hooghhj endowment .—There 
can be no objection to communicating the state of the case to 
Government. But, unfed t hag r eat questions about which tho 
Committee is divided have been decided by authority, nothing 
can be settled I apprehend, as to the constitution of the future 
College.—[Book F. page 33.] 12bh January, 1838* 

Hooghly College *—it is to be observed that the letter received 
from the Government, though it directs that the Roughly insti¬ 
tution shall be essentially- Mahomerian, declares at the same 
tmio that it was not the intention, of the testator, and is not the 
intention of the Governor General in Council to exclude per¬ 
sons of other religious persuasions from the advantages which 
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that WtifafcfOU may alkmh iSh> ndigiott&i iTi^br'irctioti ought, of 
ooarso, to bo given fcksbpt according to Mat:* •mckn pri'implex 
Bat lee turns' on toetidi^ literature and general science may, of 
t'^uir !\ be atlf-vidod irnlmTimitwely by all classes.- 

i fcbink tInTofor 0 that w.> ought to consult not tmly the per¬ 
sons whom Mr, HatK^fotid m j nfcions, bat others mora likely 
to give a* advice AS to th$ lx,it iftode ofbnpar{t$hg ari useful' and 
generous odueaiion to all classes. l)f,' Wise who knows 
ildagMjr well; and whose qmliftomions entitle-him to fcho high¬ 
est roiipc cb ought in purtitiulaf, to be rtvpmfctod' to ' give m 
htrf counsel in the subject.— [Book m page tU.] 1,6th April* 
1885* 

Mo'H'hly (\ ■'%/# 4 —I agrde to most of Mr* SnthcrbMuRfl pro¬ 
portion^ but I cannot hi Ip thinking that tli© plan admits of 
sume itr>prove m on t, 

1 have always disliked, both in England mul here, the scho¬ 
larship system. The Government has decided that-, in those 
pbiecs ofediieafckuj wlii di ara to be completely under etir detec¬ 
tion, no such system shall ii isk Thb Hoaghly College is on a 
different fhbting, we must obey the lUrectinm of the founder, 
and pay due respect to bis memory, But I ctmonwo that we 
may do this witUoat violating a principle which 1 think if of 
the highest lmpoTianGe to maintain. 

I would propose that the l r 92j@ ru peoa a year which Mr. 
Sutherland proposed to expend in endowing ten scholarships 
eh mild be employed in founding six animat prizes of 826 rupees 
each. Of these 820 rupees* 120 might be laid out in n gold 
modal be aring tho fount!er*y naira*. The other 200 nnghi be 
paid in money. Two of these prizes 1 would give to the two 
nest Arabic achofers in the College, two to the two host Kn;. ti^k 
scholar^ and two io the two Suc-r MutheTcatkdsm,?, As the 
ox animat ions would recur annually, the Irvt echoUirs would 
thus have a strong motive to n mm tain their pd rtcot, and would 
never be able to relax their exertions w it,h impunity, The 
effect of the sy.-tuni prone ml by Mr, SiUlurbmd* even under 
the best regulations, will be, that a young imai will exert him- 
self to obtain a sclioki'ship, and will w&m to exert himself as 
aeon as ho hag obtained one, 

i agree with Mr, Sutherland ns to the architect oral question. 
But I should be glad to be assured that the indulgence of our 
taste would not cost m too much. 

1 venture to propose m members of the Sub-Committee >f 
the Hooghly College Sir B. Ryan, Mr, Shafcpeare, iln Smith, 
Mr. Colvin and Mr, Young.— [Book F. page 100.] 11th 
July, 1885, 

ilotttjhhj CoU 'oe, —The books may of courts bo stmt ; m*t 
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can there* my harm in sending the globes* They will be 
useful hereafter, if not now; and the institution can well afford 
the expense. 

It must be distinctly understood that any arrangement about 
teachers is merely provisional*—[Book *3, page 30*] Decern* 
ber 1st, 1835* 

SUB* COMMITTED FOE THE HOOOHLY COLLEGE* 

The first Scheme proposed for the GrgammUon of the Hooghly 
CoHege. —T now wish to state what appear to me to be fciio 
best arrangements for rendering the HoogMy fund as extensive¬ 
ly useful as. it can be rtiado, compatibly with the direction of 
Government and with the intentions of the founder. 

The Mahoraedan department must of course be kept up in a 
liberal manner. Whatever encouragements, whatever facilities 
wo give in this institution to the study of English, wo are bound 
also to give to the study of Arabic* If we act otherwise we 
shall be guilty of a gross violation of the founder's will; we 
shall give just cause of discontent to the Mahomedan popula¬ 
tion; and we shall discourage wealthv natives of all persuasions 
from making similar dispositions of their property* 

I am not competent to frame a plan for the M&homedan * 
department of the College. I have therefore begged Mr* 
Shakespear to furnish a sketch of what he thinks desirable. 

In the English College there ought, I think, to bo two 
professors: a professor of English literature and a professor 
of Mathematics and Natural Philosophy, The professor of 
English literature ought to be a person competent to direct 
the studies of young men who are able to read our language 
with facility, to advise them as to the choice of books, to 
correct their crude opinions, to accustom them to write English 
in a manly and unaffected stylo. The professor of Mathematics 
and Natural Philosophy ought to be, if possible, a person of 
extensive acquirements* At all events he ought io know 
accurately whatever ho knows* 

Under these two professors, there must be masters capable 
of teaching the elements of English, the common rules of 
arithmetic, and a little geography. 

One of the two professors ought to be Principal of the 
College with a general power to superintend the discipline of 
the whole institution, Oriental as well as. English* Ho would 
of course be subject to our control, and, if it should be thought 
advisable, we might appoint some of the English functionaries 
at Hooghly to visit the College as our deputies* I doubt, 
however, whether it would be expedient to delegate our power 
over an establishment situated so near to. Calcutta * and at all 
2 e 2 






events, [ would give no authority over tin's College or over 
any of our Colleges to a Collector or a Judge merely because 
ho is a Collector or a Judge, Such an officer may be incompe¬ 
tent; he may be indifferent; he may be adverse. When wo 
repose such a confidence, we ought to repose it hi the man, not 
m the office, 

I think that each of the Professors should receive 500 Its,* 

I >or mensem, and tlmt they should also be lodged iii the Cob 
ego. One master with 200 Rupees and three under masters 
with 100 Rs. each, would suffice for the English department. 

It is hardly necessary to say that I would open this school 
to pupils of every nation and religion without distinction. 

lh\ Wise is strongly of opinion that we ought to e stablish 
Ml pends, or, as he culls them, bursaries, I regret that I can - 
not agree with him on this point. I must own, however, that 
at Hooghly the stipendiary system is not so objectionable as it 
would be at Patna, at Dacca, or at any other place wh ere t here 
is a school supported by our general fund. We have for the 
education of the people of this vast empire a fixed sum; which 
is very email compared with what the object requires. If we 
pay students at one place, wo must refuse to pay masters at 
some other place. The funds of the Hooghly College are not 
part of our general resources. We cannot with propriety lay 
them out in setting up schools in Assam or the Dooab. After 
paying professors and masters in the most liberal manner, a 
largo sum will still remain at our disposal. If therefore it 
should appear that any advantage is likely to follow from 
establishing stipends, there is no counterbalancing consider* 
atiort of economy to bo set off against that advantage, 

i am strongly opposed to the stipendiary system, not mere¬ 
ly in the form in which it has existed in the Sanscrit College 
and the Madrussa, where indeed it wore its most offensive 
shape, but even in tho modified form in which some of our 
body wish to sec it introduced into our now schools* At the 
same time I should not at all object to giving several annual 
pecuniary prices of such amount that they would enable the 
successful student who might gain them to subsist comfort¬ 
ably during the next year. If he continued to exert himself, he 
would probably again obtain tho prize. If he became idle, 
others would wrest it from him at the next annual examination. 
This course would, m it appears to me, produce all the good 

* The Honorable H. Shakesoear, Sir E. Ryan and Mr, Smith proposed 
that one of the professors should ho Principal and receive Ra. SOO a month* 
Mr. 0, Trevelyan and CoL Young proposed K*. 600, and that the salaries of 
the Eu^lieh £tatf should he iuurea&tfd. Free quarters were unanimously 
assigned to the Principal. 
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arii3 scarcely any of the harm which is fcho effect of the stipen¬ 
diary system, ft would ex cite the students to vigorous exer¬ 
tion. ft would not tempt them to lie down in idleness after 
success. The host students would remain longest at the col¬ 
lege and would be most thoroughly imbued with, western 
literature and science, 

* propose that we should annually give two prizes of 300 
Rupees each, the one to the student who should distinguish 
himself most in English literature, the other to the best mathe¬ 
matician. I would give three inferior prizes of 200 Rupees 
m the literary department, anil as many in the mathematical 
and scientific department. 

The expense of the English College, on this plan would ho 
as follows :—* 

Professor of English literature,. 6,000 Rs. a year. 

---— Mathematics, &c. 6,000 ,, 

Master and Under masters, . 0,000 , 

Pri «s, . 1,800 ” " 


19,800 Rs. a year. 

Something must be allowed for books, stationery, &c. But the 
w kole charge of this part of the establishment may bo brought 
I conceive, within 22,000 Us. per annum, if wo allow an 
cijual sum for the Mahomedan College; the whole amount ex¬ 
pended on the institution will be 44,000 Rs. per annum. And 
10,000 Rs, per annum will bo still at our disposal, 

if what I now propose should be approved by the com¬ 
mittee, ! shall be prepared to suggest a mode of employing 
the surplus. 

I omitted to Bay that it seems to mo quite unnecessary to 
defer our operations till the college is built. Pam assured 
that excellent, accommodation may easily bo procured at 
Hoogbly, and I hope that our masters maybe appointed and 
our schools opened in a very few months,— [Pago 9.] J2th 
April. 

Appointment of Dr. Wise as Principal on Rs. 600 a month.— 
f collect from the letter now circulated that Dr. Wise actually 
is Secretary with a kind of pledge that ho shall hereaf ter havo 
the superintendences of the Institution, lie was appointed 
by Government on the recommendation of the Committee, and 
can only be removed by the G overn ment. 

1 do not see how wo can with pi oprioty recommend that he 
should bo deprived of his present office or of his present salary. 
We have no ground whatever of complaint against him, and 
bis place has been no sinecure. 

it seems to me therefore that, whether we make Dr, Wise 
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Principal or net, he must still fcaw Iris present salary of 300 
rupees t\ month. If wo were! to make him Principal allowing 
him to retain hi* practice we should obtain hh services for 
GOO Rupees a month, that is to yuy, for 300 Rupees a month 
more than we now pay him. If on account of this difficulty 
about bis practice, wo take another Principal, we must pay 
that Principal 600 Rupees n month, ami Dr. Wise's a00 Rupees 
a month w i li still be charged to the Institution, 

I doubt whether wo are likely to find so good a Principal as 
Dr. Wise, At all events it is certain that wo shall find none 
so cheap. The question then is—Does his medical practice 
require so much of jiis time that there is an insun noun cable 
objection to his retaining it with a professorship? I own that 
I think not. The inconvenience will be slight. The saving will 
be largo. Besides, there must bo a medical man to attend 
the hospital attached to tko institution. If we employ Di\ 
"Wise as Principal, his services will of course he given gra¬ 
tuitously to the hospital; and, though there may be no regular 
k vs tern of medical education, the Mahomed; tn youths, who all 
Jove to pick'up a- smattering of physic^ will learn something 
which may at least keep them from poisoning, if it docs not 
enable thorn to cure. 

On the whole I would at once propose Di\ Wise to the 
(General Committee ns Principal without requiring him to give 
up hrs practice.— [Page 20,] 7th May, L&36. 

f * Mum h i&ries of Hem l dry. n — I agree w i th Mr , Sa tharland 
on almost every point, I coo Id wish that means could be found 
to avert the necessity of closing fcho College against new 



j think that wo might with advantage insert after the 10th 
paragraph, some such paragraph as this, 

* e Tho attention of the Committee has lately boon drawn to tho 
extreme in con vem once which In several of the institutions under 
their care,has arisen, from the number of holidays. They ere 
desirous to provide against this evil in the Hooghly College 
at first setting out, as it i:- one of those evils which it is far 
easier to prevent th ui to remedy. They therefore request that 
you will take this subject into immediate consideration, and 
submit to them as soon as possible what you have to propose,-' 
I quite agree with Mr. Sutherland about the arms. Indeed 
I do not seo why the iMutmm tries of European heraldry should 
bo introduced into any pqrfc of got Indian system. Heraldry 
is not a science which lias any eternal rules. It is a system of 
arbitrary canons, originating in pure caprice. Nothing can be 
more absurd and grotesque than armorial benringr ; , considered 
hi themselves. Certain rueolloclions, certain associations make 


them interesting in many caries to an Englishman, But in 
those r ollucfciom ami associations the natives of India do 
ri od participate* A Hon rampart with a folio in his paw, with 
a man standing on each side of Mm, with a telescope over km 
head, and with a Persian motto under his feet must seem to 
them either very mysterious cr very absurd. 

I should have thought too t$m!J rigid Mahomodans would 
have entertained religious objections %4 the proposed device. 
But on this point other gentlemen are better qualified to judge, 
I quite approve of the plan of going to Ho ghly, though I 
^ill not promise to go myself. Will Sir Edward Ryan iix a 
day ?—[Rage d*h] 22nd August, 18‘1(5, 

&olidaw—L see that the question of hoiidays has already 
been settled, mid, as I think, in a proper rummer. What 1 
proposed on that subject is therefore unnecessary.— [Page 3d.] 
SMpmdiaty wlml boys of SO yearn ofei—If ever there" was a 
place of education in which stipends wore evidently useless, that 
place is the Hooghly Coiloge, Wo have a greater number of 
pupils thronging thither than wo can find buildings to hold or 
masters to teach, and yet it is proposed that we should offer 
boniities to bring in others. As to those who are receiving 
stipends, 1 feel some doubt. That men of thirty and thirty-fiva 
should he supported in tills way seems vary absurd, and still 
more when we tied that those have large families, which 
are subsisting on the funds designed for education. As to 
the plea of poverty, it will never bn wanting under such a 
system. We make these people helpless beggars by our 
imprudent relief. Look at No. I D for crumple, li e has been 
living on a stipend eleven years. He is near thirty, and wo 
are told that he will not have completed his education for four 
Tears to come. Mogiial Jau, again (No. 1) is 'near thirty. 
He lias been paid to learn soineihiug during twelve years, 
we aye told that he is lazy and stupid. Bur. 'there arc hopes 
that m four years more he may have completed his course of 
study. 

Wo have had quite enough of the? ©lazy, stupid, sehooUboys 
of thirty. 1 would tell Hr. Wise that hm proposal cannot bo 
listened to. As o the existing students, I would at once 
strike oft all but the tour whom Or. Wise proposes to retain ; 
and those I would allow to remain on the list only us matter 
ol charity. I would let No. b who is 30, draw Ms stipend for 
t-wo years, and the others who are younger, but all above 20, 
for three years, and then I would have done with the stipend!-* 
ary ^system for over.—[Page 40.] 9th September, 1830, 

Ooncemiiuf the fpwemato of ground' for bmldiruf a OoUeqt \— 
We are greatly obliged to our Secretary-and to Mr. Trev%an 



for their exertions and for their interesting- report I qnito 
approve of what they suggest us to the interna) arrangement 
of the school ami the providing of new masters. Masters 
should he selected with as little delay as possible. 

There is little hope that we shall be able to obtain the 
barracks. We must therefore think of building, and here I 
would recommend that we should neither build nor; clear any 
land for building, till we have purchased all the ground that 
we shall want. For if we begin to build before we have bought 
all the lane!, we shall find that the price will rise ertonuoudy, 
m the proprietors will know that they have us at their mercy ; 
mid I fear that the Hooghly College, being a private endow- 
ment, will not be feonaidered by the Government as one of fhoso 
public works for which individuals may he compelled to give 
up their land at a valuation, 

T approve of what is suggested with respect to the visitation 
of the College, and I do not object to the proposed name.— 
[Page 4L] U>th September, l§8fi* 

Persian writing —I shall not object if Mr. Shakcspear 

and Mr..Smith think that this master is wanted and that the 
proposed remuneration is reasonable, I should not hav r o 
thouglit that the scientific drawings of a native of this country 
were likely to be of any value.—[Page 48L] 

Lihh/inija and food for si*’den fa not to beg own by the Coil ego.—" 
I am against sanetionihg thoiuts and against building dormi¬ 
tories for pool students. Dr. Wise does not. in the least 
understand our views ou these points- 1 would reoom me ml 
that ho should bo distinctly informed that we menu to give 
instruction gratis, that every rupee luid out in building huts 
for students or giving food to students is a rupee withdrawn 
from more useful purposes, ami that we desire that lie will on 
no occasion depart from this rule without reference to us.—- 
[Page 50,] 

Callege lihrarieb .ihould be open to the public.- —Jh\ Wises 
rules seem to have been in the main judiciously trained on 
the principles laid flown by us. With respect to the plan of 
making our College libraries, circulating libraries, there is 
much to he said on both sides. If- a proper subscription is 
demanded from those who have access to these libraries, and il 
all that is raised by this subscription is laid out in adding to 
the libraries, the students will be no losers by the plan, i 
should think also that such a system would be bone fieri 1, as it 
would connect our schools with the best part pi thp tJuglisli 
society at the Molussil stations. Our libraries* the best of! 
them at least, would be bettor than any library which would 
be readily accessible at such a station; and I do not know why 
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we should grudge a. young officer the pleasure of reading oor 
copy of BoswetPs Life of Johnson, or MarmontePs Memoirs, if 
he is willing to pay a few rupees for the privilege* 

1 will not object to the principle of this part of Dr. Wise's 
plan* But i do object to his proposal that these subscribers 
shall subscribe according to their circumstances. I would 
proceed on this principle, that the object for which the library 
is established is the good of the students, and that no person 
should be permitted to take any book thence unless the stu¬ 
dents receive from that person a compensation fully equal to 
the loss which they sustain by being temporarily deprived of 
that book* I would certainly not fix the subscription at less 
than 1 rupee a month for any body : and I think that every 
thing raised in this way should bo expended in adding to the 
library*—[Pago 54.] 29th October, 1836* 

Mauling place for ftmyer .—What are the objections to 
allowing the Maul vis to meet for prayer within the College ? 
I think that we can hardly refuse both to suffer them to moot 
there and to supply them with another place where they may 
meet, the character of the institution considered, Mr. Suther¬ 
land's remarks seem to me generally quite just, except that I 
do not attach so much importance as he appears to do to the 
projection of maps, an accomplishment which depends chieily 
on manual dexterity, and without which a student may bo ail 
excellent geographer,—[Pugs 62*] 7th November, 1836. 

T propose that we should strike off the list of stipendiary 
students all but the four whom Dr, Wise formerly wished 
should keep their present stipends for three years and no 
longer. At the expiration of that period the practice of giving 
stipends ought to cease altogether*—[Page 74.] ^2th Novem¬ 
ber, 1836* 

E^aimner for (he Eooghhj College, —Where is a competent 
person to be found ? I shall be heartily glad if any gentleman 
can suggest one.—[Pago 79.] 1st December, 1836. 

Purchase of Perron*$ lloitse at GkmsuraJi, —Nay, I think that 
we never expected to obtain the house for less than 16,000 Ks* 
and if I am rightly^ informed wo may, with perfect prudence, 
authorise Dr. Wise to go as far as 20,000*— [Page S3,] 27th 
December, 1836. 

Suggestions by Mr. Wallers and Mr. Samuels *—We are much 
obliged to Mr. Walters and Mr, Samuels for the trouble which 
they have taken and for the suggestions which they have offer¬ 
ed. To the first proposition, the addition of 45 Rupees a 
month to the salary of tho master of the infant school, I do not 
object* 1 am also quite for discharging tho useless Pundits. 
The founder of the college cannot be supposed to have had 
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any particular bias in favour of Brahmipicul learning, Wo 
are therefore perfectly at liberty to deal with that part of the 
establishment in the manner which may appear to us most 
useful* 

The second proposition (to buy Perron's house) lias til- 
ready been adopted by the Committee* 

I have great doubts about the third proposition, {to estab¬ 
lish branch schools in the villages), The advantages of adopt¬ 
ing it on a small scale are not very obvious: and wo have not 
money sufficient to defray the expense of adopting it on. the 
large scale recoin mended by Mr. Walters, 

The fourth proposition {to establish stipends) has been 
repeatedly under our consideration. My opinion about ii re- 
mains unchanged, I altogether dissent from Mr, WhHera’s 
proposition about religious books, I would not of course keep 
from tho pupils a book which, on other grounds, they ought 
to read, merely because it contained in formation, respecting 
die Christian religion. I would not keep Paradise Lost or 
Cowperis Tusk, or Robmson CroaWa lfeiogii^s with his man 
Friday out of their hands. But 1 would not in any school 
give thorn books with tho object of-making converts of the 
students, and least of all would I do so in a school founded by 
a zealous Mahomednn, who assuredly would have taken good 
caro to prevent any such use of his money being made, if he 
could have foreseen it. 

As to the last suggestion of Mr, Waltersj (to invite tenders 
for the supply of School books) if it ought to bo adopted with 
respect to the I roughly College, it ought also to ho adopted 
with respect to all our institutions. Perhaps the whole ques¬ 
tion had better be referred to the Sub-Corn m ifteo of school- 
books or the Sub-Committee uf Finance, The latter Sub-Com¬ 
mittee, J think, is that to which it seems naturally to belong,— 
[Pago 86.] IOth January, 18J7. 

What hwwlefge of tin* Vernacular is “ absolutely reqinsifr/ 7 
—Mr. Siitherlatid seems to me to have a little misunderstood 
J>r, Wite. The Doctor docs not say that a mere colloquial 
smattering of Bengali is all that is required- Ho says it is all 
that ib absolutulif requisite ■: and goes onto add that iu struct ion 
is given, composition practised, unci prizes held out in order 
to induce the higher classes to acquire a critical knowledge of 
the Vernacular tongue. By “ ubsoluUhf requisite** ho seems 
evidently to menu requisite for purposes of common life, for 
the purpose of giving orders to the servants, of inquiring the 
way, of buying and selling in the bazaar, and so forth. 

Ay to the library, I think that we may expect to receive the 
books which we ordered from England in the course of a very 
few mouths. 
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The disbursements recommended may bo sanctioned.— 
[J?a|pe 06.) 30th J ami ary, 1837. 

Pra/twor:;* I.h /*>*.—] should think that in a very low months 
both 1 )r. Wise and Mr. Luther!and would find tho number of 
advanced pupils quite sufficient to employ T them during at least 
i hours fit the day. I would ratlior wait a little, than propose 
at present the nrrmigomeufc which our Secretary suggests. If 
it should be found that, at tho end of another half year, Mr. 
Sutherland has no more to do than at present, I shall be dis¬ 
posed to make Borne addition to his duties.—[Pag© 99.1 20th 
January, 1837. 

Offer of R$. 30,000 for Perron’s home, —I cannot agree with 
Mr. Sutherland. I would gfe© the 80,000 rupees at once, ami 
obtain the house. If we should find that the house will do for 
our college, we shall save ten times 30,000 rupees, for we shall 
not build a now one for less than three lacs. If on the other 
hand, wo should determine to build, we shall always be able to 
part with the house for a price not much smaller than that 
which is now asked for it; and we shall have the use of it rent- 
free while we are building. 

This arrangement cannot be productive of loss to us. It 
mn y be productive of very groat gain. I would therefore 
authorise Dr. Wise to offer the 30,000 rupees, and to declare 
that it is our last word, and that wo will not give an anna more. 
— [Pnge 100,] 25th January, 1837. 

Th' 1 hihrtvfy. —I quite approve of what Dr. Wise proposes. 
1 do not think that wo need be anxious about the cost. Th© 
thuds of the Hoogldy Collego will bear a much greater outlay 
than will be necessary for the procuring of these books. And 
the sooner the students have a tolerable library tb© better,— 
[Page 105,] Ut March, 1837. 

Purchase of Perron's M<me for Rupees 20,000.—I quite 
agree with Mr. Sutherland, 1 would dose instantly with the 
oiler,—[Page 108,] 21st March, 1837, 

Sonefoon for Pivnholis a/tid Panha/t- Pullers. —1 approve- I 
would make them physically as comfortable as possible while 
they are studying.—[Page 112,] 6th April, 1837. 

Morning neJt&ol dnri&ft the hot mmfh r.—J agree with Mr, 
Sutherland in disliking the shifting of hours generally. But 
in this climate, the health and comfort of the students may 
render such a course necessary. Even in England schrol 
hours are generally earlier in summer than in winter. .1 am 
inclined to agree to Dr, Wise J s proposition.— [Pago 113,] 6th 
April, 1837, 

(food mlarm for Teaehers essentia?. —I Would give the Rs. 120, 
It is desirable not merely to keep good masters, but to prevent 
2 s 2 





them from being always on the look out for better situations* 
l would try to give them such salaries that they may settle 
down to their employment as one which is to he tho business 
of their lives. Otherwise we shall have nothing but change. 
VV e shall lose every master as soon as he has acquired expe¬ 
rience and established a character ; and shall have a constant 
succession of teachers who will themselves bo learners. At 
some of our institutions want of means prevents us from doing 
all that could he wished. But at Hooghly we are quite able 
to do all that is necessary to make the system of instruction, 
efficient.— [Page 116.] 24th April, 1837. 

Proposal that■ pupil# should purchase th&tr BchooUbooks. —Tho 
subject is full of difficulties. Nothing can be proposed which 
is not open to objection; and there seems to be as fettle objec¬ 
tion to Mr. Sutherland s proposal as to any other*—[Page 118.] 
29th April, 1837. 

Purchase (f Philosophical Appm-aim.- —I approve. I wish that 
some of our scientific members would look at tho models be* 
fore wo buy them.— [Page 320.J 2nd May, 1887, 

Periodimh in the Collage Library. —I do not see Dr* Wiso J s 
letter. I am rathex* inclined to vote against the preposition as 
fir as I at present understand it. How many boys at the 
Hooghly College will fora long time to come road the Edin¬ 
burgh and Quarterly Eeviews with any interest ? The Princi¬ 
pal and the Professor arc probably the only persons in the In¬ 
stitution who would ever cut such works open. And we must 
never forget that we are forming libraries not for the English 
professors, but for the native students.—[Pago 121.1 4th 
May, 1887. 

A Pundit for the Judges Court at Hooghly, —I have no ob¬ 
jection. Hut the office of recommending people who are to 
bear a part in the administration of justice is an important 
one* I think that some testimonials ought to bo laid before 
ns; and that wo ought not to let the matter pass as cue of 
mere form.—[Book ML page 119.] I9th May, 1887. 

Proposal to grant a pnmitm of Ife* 25 monthly to the family 
of Mahbtmd ISohtman, lata Principal of the Madrnssa. —I real¬ 
ly feel great doubts about this matter. The salary of the 
Maul vie would surely have enabled him to make some provi¬ 
sion for his family ; and I am certain that, if we provide for 
his wife ami children, no other Maulvio in the i ollege will 
think of laying by anything. And I should fear that the evil 
would spread to other institutions. I own that 1 cannot satis¬ 
fy myself as to the propriety of acceding to this request.— 
[Page 181,] 26th May, 1837. 

Family Pemiom *—I would certainly rather give a donation 


than a pension. But* though it is exceedingly unpleasant to 
me to inke the harsh side on such occasions, i really cannot 
see sufficient ground for what is proposed. Where are wo to 
stop if once wo begin ? And what assurance have we that the 
greater part of our funds may not, if once the principle bo 
recognized, bo diverted from purposes of education end expend¬ 
ed on the wives anti children of ollt school masters,“[Page 
184] 5th Juh#i 1887, 

Proposal to establish ion pupil ie^ttherships .—1 am against 
what is proposed. The effect of adopting the proposition 
would be eiiher to stop the progress of the best students, or 
to provide the lower classes* with bad masters, IF any but the 
very best are selected to teach, the business of teaching will 
$J# ill-performed. If the best am selected, their education is 
at an end. Just imagine what would bo the effect in England 
of selecting al) the best scholars of a public school, and at the 
time when they would bo leaving school for the university 
ni n k nig 11 iem u s hers, an d con demn \ n g* tl i ei a t o pass tlioir t i m o 
in touching “musa, mQjjafe,” and u amo, amas, amat” to the 
hoys of the lowest form. No system could be devised more 
certain to stunt the minds of boys at the very time of life at 
which their minds might be expected to develop© themselves 
most rapidly. 

If we were absolutely in want of funds, there might bo so m& 
excuse for such a measure. But them will not be the smallest 
difficulty in providing additional teachers, if additional teachers 
are wanted. And sorely it is much better to appoint such 
teachers, than to divert the attention of the most intelligent 
young men in the college from their own studies, and to em¬ 
ploy them in the uninteresting drudgery of teaching the first 
elements to child mu. 

I am a little inclined to think that tins is an attempt to intro¬ 
duce into the college, under a disguise, that stipendiary system 
which the Government and the Committee have condemned, 
hut to which Dr. Wise, like many other highly respectable 
persons, seems to cling with extraordinary fondness. Be this 
as it may, 1 vote against the proposition,—[Page 138.] 28th 
June, 1837, 

The establishment of a Branch School at Hooghhj supported 
hij Mahomed MosMws endowment is desired by the people of 
llooghly* —Then I would have such a school \Ve have ample 
funds; and as far as I properly can, I wish to comply wii li 
the inclinations of the people of Hoofidily,—[Book N. na&e 
106.] 18th July, 1837. * * ° 

Commencement of the long discussions about the purchase of 
General Perron's house at Chin surah for the college of Mahomed 
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Moakin .—Of course we must not run any ask, But I never 
saw an attorney's letter which had more the look of being 
written in rapport (if an idle vamped up claim* YVe had better 
nsk the visitor whether they know anything about the busi¬ 
ness. In Hio mean time, of course, we must do nothing.—- 
[Book L. page 139.] 2nd August, I §3 7, 

About* the purchase of (Jvnmvl F0nm*& home for the college 
of Mahomed Mas kin ,—I am very little acquaint id with these 
matters. I should have thought that the conveyance ought to 
be to the <lovernment, which is tho represeitative of the 
founder, and from whoso authority ours is derived. But 1 
submit rny judgment to that of more experienced people,— 
[Book L, page 154 ,] 11th August, 1807. 

limseVs Moilti ti Extrope.— -Kassel's is one of those bad hooks 
winch keep their ground for want of a better, i have no 
objection to what Mr, Sutherland proposes* What he says of 
the Poetical Miscellany reminds me of a proposition respecting a 
Prose Miscellany which I shall toko an early opportunity of 
submitting to the Committee.— fTage 150.1 20th August, 
1837. b 

J f mnM$8eu Scot*# house at GhlnsuraJis —Certainly against an 
opinion so well entitled to consideration n S Mr. butherlnmfs, 
1 cannot venture to recommend the purchase. I wish that we 
could procure a copy of the petition, and id n that we could 
learn when the case is likely to be disposed of by the 8udder 
Dewany Adawlut.— [ Pago 159,] 4th October, 1837. 


Minute bt Me, JUcaclay. 


til J %hmarij 9 1835. 

As it seems to be the opinion of some of the gentlemen who 
compose the Committee of Public Instruction, that tho course 
which they have hitherto pursued was strictly proscribed by 
the British Parliament in 1818, and as, if that opinion be 
correct, a legislative act will be necessary to warrant a change, 
1 have thought it right to refrain from taking any part in tho 
preparation of tho adverse statements which are now before 
us, and to reserve what I bad to say on tin? subject till it should 
come before me as a member of the Council of India. 

It does not appear to me that tho Act of Parliament onn, 
by any nrt of construction, bo made to bear the meaning which 
has been assigned to it. It contains nothing about the parti¬ 
cular languages or sciences which are to be studied. A mm 
is set apart * for tho revival and promotion of literature and 
the encouragoment of the learned natives of India, and for 
the introduction and promotion of a knowledge af the sciences 
among tho inhabitants of tho British territories/ It is argued. 
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or ratter taken for granted, that by literature, the Parliament 
can have meant only Amble o.ml Sanscrit literature, that they 
never would have given the honorable appellation of f a learn¬ 
ed native* to a native who was familiar with the poetry of 
Milton, the Metaphysics of Locke, and the Physics of Newton* 
tint that they mount to designate by that name only snob 
persona m might have studied in tin; sacred books of' the 
Hindoos all the uses of ensa^grass, and all the mysteries of 
absorption into the Deity. Tins does not appear to be a very 
satisfactory mlerprefcatton. To take a parallel case ; suppose 
that the Pacha of Egypt, a country once superior iix know¬ 
ledge to the nations of Europe, but now sunk far below thorn, 
*vere to appropriate a aum lor the purpose of ‘ reviving and 
promoting literature, and encouraging learned natives of 
Egypt/ would anybody infer that hr meant the youth of his 
pachalic to give years to the study of hieroglyphics* to search 
into all the doctrines disguised under the fable of Osiris, arid 
to ascertain with all possible accuracy the ritual with which 
cats am! onions wore anciently adored ? Would he bo justly 
charged with inconsistency, if, instead of am ploying Jus young 
subjects in deciphering obelisks, ho were to order them to be 
instructed in the English mid French languages, and iu till tile 
sciences to which those languages are the chief keys. 

The words on which the supporters of the old system rely 
do nob bear them out, mid other words follow which seem to 
be quite decisive on the other ride. This lac of Rupees is-sot 
apart, not: only for f reviving literature in India/ the phrase 
on which their whole interpretation is founded, but also for f the 
introduction and promotion, of a knowledge of the sciences 
among the inhabitants of the British territories/—words which 
are alone sufficient to authorise all the changes for which I 
contend* 

if the Council agree in my construction, no legislative Act 
will be necessary. If they differ from me, I will prepare a 
short Act rescinding that clause of the Charter of 1813, from 
which the difficulty arises* 

The argument which I have been considering, affects only 
tho form of proceeding. But the admirers of the Oriental 
system of education have used another argument, which, if 
we admit it to bo valid, is decisive against all change. They 
conceive that the public faith is pledged to tho present system, 
and that to alter the appropriation of any of tho hinds which 
have hitherto been spent in encouraging the study of Arabic 
find Sanscrit, would be down-right spoliation. It is not easy 
to understand by what process of reasoning they can have 
arrived at this conclusion. The grinds which are made from 
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the public purse for the encouragement of literature differed 
in no respect from the grants which arc made from the samo 
purse for other objects of real or supposed ut ility. We found 
n sanatorium on a spot which we suppose to he healthy. Do 
we thereby pledge ourselves to keep a san4tarinm there, i 1 the 
result should not answer our expectation V Wo commence the 
erection of a pier. Is it a violation of the public faith to stop 
the works, if %vo afterwards see reason to believe that the 
building will be useless ? The rights of property are undoubted¬ 
ly sacred. But nothing endangers those rights so much as the 
practice, now unhappily too common* of attributing them to 
things to which they do not belong, 'those who would impart 
to abuses the sanctity of property are m truth imparting to 
the institution of property the unpopularity and the fragility 
of abuses. If the Government ha* given to any person a formal 
assurance j nay, if the Govern incut has excited in any persons 
mind a reason able expectation that he shall receive a certain 
income as a teacher or r learner oi Sanscrit or Arabic, I would 
respect that personas pecuniary interests—1 would rather err 
on the side of liberality to individuals than suffer the public 
faith to be called in question. But to talk of a Government 
pledging itself to teach certain languages and certain sciences, 
though those languages may become useless, though those 
sciences may be exploded, seems to mo quite unmcan'iig, 
There is not a single word in any public instructions, from 
which it can be inferred that the Indian Government ever in¬ 
tended to give any pledge on this subject, or ever considered 
the destination of these fan ds as unalterably fixed. But had 
it boon otherwise, 1 should have denied the competence of our 
predecessors to bind us by any pledge on such a subject* Sup¬ 
pose that a Government had in the last century enacted in the 
most solemn manner that all its subjects should, to tire end of 
time, be inoculated for the sin all-pox : would that Government 
be bound to persist in the practice* after J miner's discovery? 
These promises, of which nobody claims the performance, and 
from which nobody can grant a release j these vested rights, 
which vest in nobody ; this property without proprietors ; this 
robbery, winch makes nobody poorer, may be comprehended 
by persons of higher faculties than mine.—d consider this plea 
merely as a set form of words, regularly used both in England 
and in India, in defence of every abuse for which no other plea 


can be set up* 

I hold this lac of rupees to bo quite at the disposal ol the 
Governor- Gen oral in Council, for the purpose of promoting 
learning in India, in any way which may be thought moat 
advisable. I hold his Lordship to be quite as free to direct 
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t hat it shall no Ion gor he employer! in cnconrag ing Arabic and 
Sanscrit* as he ig to direct, that the r- ward for killing tigers 
in Mysore shall be diminished, or that no more public money 
shall be expended on the chanting at the cathedral* 

We now come to the gist of the matter. Wo have a fund 
to be employed as Government shall direct for the intellect mil 
improvement of the people of this country. The simple ques¬ 
tion is, what is the most useful way of employing it ? 

All parties seem to bo agreed on one point* that the dialects 
commonly spoken among the nat ives of this part of India* 
contain neither literary nor scientific information* and are, 
moreover* so poor and rude that* until they arc enriched from 
some other quarter* it will not be easy to translate any valuable 
work inf i them- U seethe to h° admitted on all sides, that 
the intellectual improvement of these classes of the people 
who have the means of pursuing higher studies can at present 
be effected only by means of some language not vernacular 
amongst them. 

What then shall that language he ? One-half of the Com¬ 
mit tee maintain that it should bo the English* The other halt 
strongly recommend the Arabic and Sanscrit. The whole 
question seems to mo to be, which language is the beat worth 
knowing V 

I have no knowledge of' either Sanscrit or Arabic,-Out I 
have done what 1 could to form a correct estimate of their 
value- I have read translations of the most celebrated Arabic 
and Sanscrit works. .! have conversed both here and at home 
with, men distinguished by their proficiency in the Eastern 
tout:yes. 1 am quite ready to take the oriental learning 
at tiie valuation of the Orion Ulists themselves* t have never 
found one among them who could deny that a single shell of 
a, good European library was worth the whole native Hie rid are 
of India and Arabia, The intrinsic superiority of the Western 
literature is* indeed* fully admitted by those members of tlio 
Committee who support the Oriental plan of education. 

It will hardly bo disputed* 1 suppose* that the department 
of literature in which the eastern writers stand highest is poetry, 
A nd I certainly never met with any Orientalist who ventured 
to maintain that the Arabic and Sanscrit poetry could fie 
compared to that of the great European nations* But when 
we pass from works of imagination to works in which facts 
are recorded* and general principles investigated* the 'supe¬ 
riority of the Europeans becomes absolutely immeasurable. It 
is, I believe* no exaggeration to say* that all the historical 
information which has been collected from all the books written 
in the Sanscrit language ri less valuable than what may ho 
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found in the most paltry abridgments used at preparatory 
schools in England, In every branch of physical or moral 
philosophy, the relative position of the two nations is nearly 
the same. 

How, then, stands the case f We have to educate a people 
who cannot at present be educated by means of their mother- 
tongue, We must teach them some foreign language. The 
claims of our own language it is hardly necessary to re- 
capitulate* It stands pre-eminent even among the languages 
of the west. It abounds w ith works of imagination nob inferior 
to the noblest which Greece has bequeathed bo us; with 
models of every species of eloquence ] with historical composi¬ 
tions, which, considered merely as narratives, Lave seldom been 
surpassed, and which, considered as vehicles of ethical and 
political instruction, have never been equalled; with just and 
lively represents ions of human lifi and human nature; with 
the most profound speculations on metaphysics, morals, govern¬ 
ment, jurisprudence, and trade ; with full and correct informa¬ 
tion respecting every experimental science which tends to 
preserve the health, to increase the comfort, or to expand the 
intellect of man. Whoever knows that language has ready 
access to all the vast intellectual wealth, which all the wisest 
nations of the earth have created and hoarded in the course 
of ninety generations. It may safely be said, that the litera¬ 
ture now extant in that language is of far greater valtu than 
all the literature which three hundred years ago was ox tun t 
in all the languages of the world together. JNor this alL 
In India, English is the language spoken by the ruling class. 
It is spoken by the higher class of natives at the seats of 
Government. It is likely to become the language of com¬ 
merce throughout the fleas of the East. It is the language 
of two great European coin muni ties which arc rising, the one 
in the south of Africa, the other iu Australasia ; communities 
which are every year becoming more important, and move 
closely connected with our Indian empire. Whether we. look 
at the intrinsic value of our literature, or at the particular 
situation of this country, we shall sec the strongest reason to 
think that, of all foreign tongues, the English tongue is that 
which would be the most useful to our native subjects. 

Tiro question now before us is simply whether, when it is 
in our power to teach this language, we shall teach languages 
iu which, hy universal confession, there arc no books on any 
subject which deserve to be compared to our own; whether, 
when w© can teach European science, we shah teach systems 
which, by universal confession, whenever they differ (mm those 
of Europe, differ for the worse; and whether, when we can 
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patronise sound Philosophy and true History, we shall coun¬ 
tenance, at the public expense, medical doctrines, which would 
disgrace an English farrierj—Astronomy, which would move 
laughter in girls at an Plngliah boarding school,—His to ry, 
abounding with kings thirty foot high, and reigns thirty thou¬ 
sand years long,—and Geography, made rip of seas of treacle 
and seas of butter. 

_ Vfjf are not wit hout experience to guide us. History fur¬ 
nishes several analogous cases, and they all teach the same 
lesson. Thera are in modern times, to" go no further, two 
memorable instances of a great impulse given to the mind of 
a, whole society,—of prejudices overthrown,—-of knowledge 
diffused,—o! taste purified,—-of arts and sciences planted in 
countries which had recently been ignorant and barbarous. 

The first instance to which I refer, is the great revival of 
letters among; the Western nations at the close of the fifteenth 
and the beginning of the sixteenth century. At that time 
almost every thing that was worth reading was contained in 
the writings of the ancient Greeks and Romans. Had our 
ancestors acted as the Committee of Public Instruction has 
hitherto acted ; had they neglected the language of Cicero 
and Tacitus j had they confined their attention to the old dia¬ 
lects of our own, island j had they printed nothing and taught 
nothing at the universities but Chronicles in Anglo-Saxon, 
and Romances in K or man-JiVench, would England have been 
what she now is ? What the Greek and Latin were to the 
contemporaries of’ More and Ascham, our tongue is to the 
people of India. The literature of England is now more valu¬ 
able than that of classical antiquity. I doubt whether the 
Sanscrit literature be as valuable as that of our A axon and 
Norman progenitors. In some departments,—in History, for 
example, I am cerium that it is much less so. 

Another instance may be Bind to be still before our eyes. 
Within the last hundred and twenty years, a nation which 
had previously bean in a state as barbarous as that in which 
our ancestors were before the crusades, has gradually emerged 
from the ignorance in. which it was sunk, and has taken its 
place among civil Led communities .—I speak of Russia. There 
ia now in that country a large educated class, abounding with 
persons fit to serve the state in the highest functions, and in 
no wise inferior to the most accomplished men who adorn the 
best circles of Paris and London. There is reason to hope 
that this vast empire, which in the time of our grandfathers 
was probably behind the Punjab, may, in the time of our 
grandchildren, be pressing close on France and Britain in Llm 
career of improvement. And how was this change effected ? 

2x2 
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Not by flattering national prejudices : not by feeding the mind 
of the young Muscovite with the old woman's atones which 
bis rude fathers had beloved: not by filling bis head with 
lying legends about St, Nicholas ; not; by encouraging him to 
study the great question* whether the world was or was not 
created on the Kith of Septembers not by calling him *t» 
learned native/ when he has mastered all these points of know¬ 
ledge : but by teaching him those foreign languages iu which 
the greatest mass of in fori nation had been laid up, and thus 
putting all that information within kits reach. The languages 
of Wes tern .Europe civilized Russia, 1 cannot doubt that 
they will do for the Hindoo what they have dona for the 
Tartar, 

And what are the arguments against that course which 
seems to be alike recommended by theory a a cl by experience ? 
It is said that we ought to secure the co-operation of the na¬ 
tive} public, and that we can do this only by teaching Sanscrit 
and Arabic. 

I can by no means admit that when a nation of high in¬ 
tellectual attainments undertakes to superintend the education 
of a nation comparatively ignorant, the learners arc absolutely 
to prescribe the course which is to be taken by the teachers. 
It is not necessary, however, to say miv thing on this subject. 
For it is proved by unanswerable evidence that wo are not at 
present securing fcbe co-operation of the natives, It would be 
bad enough to consult their intellectual taste at tin? expense 
of their intellectual health. Hut we are consulting neither,— 
we are withholding from them the learning for which they 
are craving, we are forcing on them the mock-learning which 
they nauseate. 

This is proved by the fact that we are forced to pay our 
Arabic amt Sanscrit- students, while those who learn English 
are willing to pay us. All the declamations in the world about 
the love and reverence of the natives for their sacred dialects 
will never* in the mind of any impartial person., outweigh the 
undisputed- fact, that we cannot find, in all our vast empire, 
a single student who will lot us teach him those dialects unless 
wo will pay him, 

I have now before me the accounts of the Mftdras.sa for one 
month,—the month of December, 1838. The Arabic students 
appear to have been seventy-seven in number. All receive 
stipends from the public. The whole amount paid to them is 
above 300 rupees a month. On the other side of the account 
stands the following item: Deduct amount realized from 
the out-students of English tor the months of May, June and 
Jiily lasfcj 103 rupees. 





I have been told that it is merely from want of local expe¬ 
rience Unit I am surprised at these phenomena, uid that it is 
not the fashion for students in India to study at their own 
charges. This only confirms mo iu my opinion- Nothing is 
more certain than that it never can in any part of the world 
be necessary to pay men for doing what they think pleasant 
and profitable. India is no exception to this rule. The people 
of India do not require to be paid for eating rice when they 
are hungry, or for wearing woollen cloth in the cold season. 
To come nearer to the case before us, the children who learn 
their letters and a little elementary Arithmetic from the vil¬ 
lage school-muster are not paid by him. He is paid for teach¬ 
ing them. Why then is it necessary to pay people to learn 
Sanscrit and Arabic ? Evidently because it is universally felt 
that the Sanscrit and Arabic are languages* the knowledge of 
which does not compensate for the trouble of acquiring them. 
On all such subjects the state of the market is the decisive test* 

Other evidence is-aot wanting, if other evidence were requir¬ 
ed. A petition was presented last year to the Committee by 
sever id ex-students of the Sanscrit Col lego. The petitioners 
stated that- they bad studied in the college ten or twelve years ; 
that they had made themselves acquainted with Hindoo litera¬ 
ture and science ; that they had received certificates of profici¬ 
ency ■ and what is the fruit of all this! e Notwithstanding 
such testimonials/ they say, 'wo have but little prospect of 
bettering our condition without the kind assistance of your 
Honorable Conuaittee, tho mdifierenee with which we are 
generally looked upon by our countrymen leaving no hope of 
encouragement and assistance from them/ They therefore 
beg that they may be recommended to the Governor General 
for places under the Government, not places of high dignity 
or emolument? but such as may just enable them to exist. We 
want means/ they say, 4 for a decent Hying* and for our pro¬ 
gressive improvement* which, however* we cannot obtain 
without the assistance of Government, by whom we have been 
educated and maintained from childhood/ They conclude by 
representing* very pathetically* that they are sure,that it was 
never the intention of Govern merit* after behaving so liberally 
to them during their education* to abandon them to destitu¬ 
tion and neglect* 

I have been used to see petitions to Government for com¬ 
pensation.. All those petitions* even the most unreasonable of 
thorn, proceeded on the supposition that some loss had been 
sustained—that some wrong had been indicted. These are 
surely the first petitioners who ever demanded compensation 
for having been educated gratis,—for having been supported 
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by the public duriigfr twelve yearn, and then Rent forth into the 
world well furnished wildi literature arid science. They repre¬ 
sent their education as an injury which gives them a claim on 
the Government for redress, as an injury for which the st ipends 
pail to them during the infliction wee a very inadequate 
compensation* Audi doubt not that they are in the right* 
They have wasted the best years of life in learning what pro¬ 
cures for thorn neither bread nor respect. Surely we might, 
with advantage, have saved the cost of making these persons 
useless and miserable; surely, men may be brought up to be 
burdens to the public and objects of contempt to their neigh - 
bours at a aome w bat 91 nalI or cli > 1 ge t 0 the state. But such 
is our policy* We do not even stand neuter in the content 
between truth and falsehood* Wo are not content to leave 
the natives to the influence of their own hereditary prejudices. 
To the natural difficulties which obstruct the progress of sound 
science in the East, wo add fresh difficulties of our own making* 
Bounties and premiums, such as ought not to bo given even 
for the propagation of truth, wo lavish on fulso taste and false 
philosophy. 

By acting thus we create the very evil which we fear. We 
are making that opposition which wo do not find. W hat we 
spend on the Arabic and Sanscrit colleges is not merely a dead 
loss to the cause of truth; it is bounty-money paid to raiae 
up champions of error. It goes to form a nest, not merely of 
helpless place-hunters, but of bigots prompted alike by passion 
and by interest to raise a cry against every Useful scheme of 
education* If there should be any opposition among the natives 
to the change' which I recommend, that opposition will bo the 
effect of our own system* It will be headed by persons sup- 
pi orte d by ou r sti p e nd s and trai n od in ear col leges ■ The l o 1 i gor 
we persevere in our present course, the more formidable will 
that opposition be. It will bo every year reinforced by recruits 
whom we are paying, From the native society left to itself, 
we have no difficulties to apprehend; all the murmuring 
will come from that oriental interest which we have, by artificial 
mesas, called into being, and nursed into strength. 

There is yet another fact, which is alone sufficient to prove 
that the feeling of the native public, when left to itself, is not 
such as the supporters of the old system represent it to be* 
The Commit.too have thought tit to lay out above a lac of 
rupees in printing Arabic and Sanscrit books, Those books 
find no purchasers. It is very rarely that a single copy is dis¬ 
posed of. Twenty-throe thousand volumes, most of them 
folios and quartos, fill the libraries, or rather the I amber-rooms, 
of this body# The Committee contrive to got rid of some por- 


tiim of their stock of oriental literature by giving books 
av%. But they caonot gwo so fast as tiny print, ' About 
twenty thousand rupoes a year arcs spent in. adding t \*mh masses 
of waste paper to a hoard which, X. shouid. think, m id ready 
aullicienHy ..rapfe. Itoiing f'lir his! tore*. your.*, about sixty 
thousand rupees have beeis expended in tbs manner, Tito 
sa)o of Arabic and Sanscrit book*, during those three years,, 
has not yielded quite am tliousand rupees* In tie mean time 
tlifer School-book Society is celling seven, .or eight thousand 
English volumes every year, raid not only pays the ai&Omea of 
printing, but mdriea a profit of 20 per cent, on its outlay* 

The tact that the Hindoo law la to, bo learned chiefly from 
Smwrit books, mi fche Maliomcdon law from A mine books, 
hm been much insisted on, but seams not to bear at all on the 
question, \\ o are commanded by Parliament to ascertain and 
digest the laws of indie, Tm ussianmo f a knv OoavmisSafen 
has been given to m for that purpose. As soon as tin code 
is pmtrfilgntod, the Silas tors and the Hedaya will be useless 
to a Moon-sill' or SiKider Amoeiau I hop© nud trust that bofbro 
the boys who are now entering at the Vf aclrassa and the Ban- 
COmpJ ., this g' 

h&' linishod. It would be manifestly absurd to e&ttcalo ihe 
rkdng generation, with a view to a state of thiugs which we 
mean to alter before they roach m'.i.nJmod. 

But there m yet nnoihar argument which seams even more 
untenable. It is said that the Sanscrit uod Arabic nr© the 
languages in which the sacred books oi a hundred millions of 
people are written, aud tWt clicv are, on limit ac#unt> entitled 
io peculiar eixcouvugeintmt. Assure dly it h the duty of the 
British (tovernment in .India to he pot only tolerant, 1 M neutral 
on all religious questions. But to encourage the * tidy of a 
htomturo admitted to be of email• intrinsic value* ,oniy because 
tliat literature iaenlcbtutf the most, serious errors on the most 
aqwt&iiJ; subjects, is a course hardly reconcile dde with.reason, 
with morality, or even with fclmfe very neutr;vlity which ought, 
ms we all agree, to be sacredly preserved. It is confessed that 
a iangunge is barren of useful knowledge. We arete teach 
it because it is fruitful of inonskousi stipcratmons* W© at© 
to teach false Hwtprv, false A^ttotiomy, false Medicine, be- 
causo wo line! them in company with a tUlsr religion. We 
abstain, and 1 treat shall sdw-aya abstain, from giving any 
public e.acouragcineut to thoM who are engaged in the wprk 
of converting natives to Ghristmniby, And while, we act fchtis, 
CM we reasonably and decently bribe .men out of the revenues 
of the statu to waste their youth in learning how they arc to 
purify themselves affcjar touching m o$fy or what t ext of the 
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Vedas they nre to repeat to expiate the mme of killing a 

goat ? 

It is taken for granted by the advocates of Oriental learning, 
that no native of this country can possibly attain more than a 
mere smattering of English. They do not attempt to prove 
this; 1 1 u t 11 icy p orp e t ually i nai nnate it. TT ley desi gnabe tho 
edueatum winch their opponents recommend as a mere spelling 
book education. They assume it as undeniable, that the ques¬ 
tion is between a profound knowledge of Hindoo and Arabian 
literature and science on the one side, and a superficial know¬ 
ledge of the rudiments of English on the other. This is not 
merely an assumption, but an assumption contrary to all reason 
and experience, We know that foreigners of all nations do 
learn our language sufheienth to have access to all the most 
abstruse knowledge which it contains, sufficiently to relish even 
the more delicate graces of our most idiomatic writers. There 
are in this very town natives who are quite competent to dis¬ 
cuss political or scientific questions with fluency and precision 
in the English language. I have heard the very question on 
which I am now writing discussed by native gentlemen with 
a liberality and an intelligence which would do credit to any 
member of the Committee of Public Instruction. Indeed it is 
unUffual to find, even in the literary circles of the continent, 
any foreigner who can express himself in English with so 
much facility and correctness as we find in many Hindoos. 
Nobody, I suppose, will contend that English is so difficult 
to a Hindoo as Greek to an Englishman. Yet art intelligent 
English youth, in a much smaller number of years than our 
unfortunate pupils pass at the Sanscrit college, becomes abb 
to read, to enjoy, and even to imitate, not unhappily, the com¬ 
positions of the best Greek Authors. Less than half the time 
which enable* an English youth to read Herodotus and So¬ 
phocles, ought to enable a Hindoo to read llume and Milton. 

To sum up what 1 have said, I think it clear that we are not 
fettered by the Act of Parliament of 1813; that we are not 
fettered by any pledge expressed or implied; that we are free 
to employ our funds as wo choose ; that we ought to employ 
them in teaching what is best worth knowing ; that English 
is better worth knowing than Sanscrit or Arabic; that the 
natives are desirous to be taught English, and are not desirous 
to bo taught Sanscrit or Arabic ; that neither as the languages 
of law, nor as the languages of religion, have the Sanscrit and 
Arabic any peculiar claim to our engagement; that it is pos¬ 
sible to make natives of this country thoroughly good Eng¬ 
lish scholars, and that to this end our efforts ought to bo 
directed. 
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In one point I fully agree with the gentlemen to whose 
general views I am opposed* I feel with them, that it is 
impossible for us, with our limited means, to attempt to educate 
the body of the people* We must at present do our best to form 
a class who may be interpreters between us and the millions 
whom we govern ; a class of persons, Indian in blood and colour, 
but English in taste, in opinions, in morals, and in intellect* To 
that class we may leave it to refine the vermicular dialects of 
the country, to "enrich those dialects with terms of science 
borrowed from the Western nomenclature, and to render them 
by degrees lit vehicles for conveying knowledge to the great 
mass of the population* 

I would strictly respect all existing interests* I would deal 
oven generously with all individuals who have had fair reason 
to expect a pecuniary provision. But I would strike at the 
root of the bad system which lias hitherto been fostered by 
us* I would at onqe stop the printing of Arabic and Sanscrit 
books, I would abolish the M ad r ass a and the Sanscrit college 
at Calcutta* Benares is the great seat of Brahtnanical learn¬ 
ing; Delhi, of Arabic learning* If we retain the Sanscrit 
col!ego at Benares and the Mahomedan college at l)elhi, wo do 
enough, and much mors than enough in toy opinion, for the 
Eastern languages* If the Benares and Delhi colleges should 
he retained, 1 would at least recommend that no stipends shall 
he given to any students who may hereafter repair thither, 
but that the people shall be left to make their own choice be¬ 
tween the rival systems of education without being bribed by 
us to learn what they have no desire to know. I ho funds 
which would thus be placed at our disposal would enable us 
to give larger encouragement to the Hindoo college id Calcutta, 
and to establish in the" principal cities throughout the Presi¬ 
dencies of Fort William and Agra schools in u Inch the English 
language might be well and thoroughly taught* 

If the decision of his Lordship in Council should bo such 
as I anticipate, 1 shall enter on the performance of my duties 
with the greatest zeal and alacrity. 11, on the other hand, it 
he the opinion of the Government that the present system 
ought to remain unchanged, I beg that I may be permitted to 
retire from the chair of the Committee. I lcol that 1 could 
not be of the smallest use there—I feel, also, that I should bo 
lending toy countenance to what I firmly believe to be a mere 
delusion* I behove that the present system tend*, not to ac¬ 
celerate the progress of truth, but to delay the natural death, 
of expiring errors. 1 conceive that wo have at pro scut no 
right to the respectable name of a Board of Public Instruc¬ 
tion. Wc are a Board for wasting public money, for printing 
2 v 
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books which are of less value than the paper on which they 
are printed was while it was blank ; fur giving artificial en¬ 
couragement to absurd history* absurd metaphysics* absurd 
physics* absurd theology; for raising up a breed of scholars 
who find their scholarship an encumbrance and a blemish* who 
live on the public while they are receiving their education* 
and whose education is so utterly useless to them that when 
they have received it they mus* either starve or live on the 

5 mb lie all the rest of their lives. Entertaining these opinions* 
a in naturally desirous to decline all si j are in the responsibility 
of a body* which* unless it alters its whole mode of proceed¬ 
ing, I must consider not merely as useless, but as positively 
noxious. 


ON THE RISE, PROGRESS AND OBJECTS OF THE FREE 
CHURCH INSTITUTION IN CALCUTTA, 

BY 

BABOO HARASHUNJCEIt DUTT; 


Jfc * * * $ 

The circumstances which gave rise to the establishment of 
the Institution being now buried in oblivion* the following 
brief statements (chiefly taken from printed records) appeal* 
desirable before entering into the main subject. 

About the comm on cement of the HHh century, thfe Pro¬ 
testant churches which had Jong been reposing in the pro- 
foundest calm after the Reformation* began to awake from 
their lethargy* The Church of Scotland, whose philanthropy 
had so long been confined to the nation itself* began now to 
extend it abroad. The idea was gradually, without previous 
communication* springing up in the minds of many individuals in 
distant parts of the kingdom* that the Church of Scotland 
in her €( collective corporate capacity as a national Church” 
ought to embark in the groat cause of Missions, At length 
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ministers began to speak out in their official eapocir.y m the 
lower Church Courts, some of these were actuated to make 
on rtoras on the Subject to the General Assembly" the Supreme 
Ecclesiastical Judicature," when a favorable tram was thus 
preparing in Great Britain, an energetic Memorial m lJecember 
1823 from the Bov. Dr. Bryce, then Senior Chaplain nf the 
Church of Scotland at Fort William, attracted attention 
towards India "as a promising hold for spiritual warfare and 
in May 1824 Dr* ImrliSj a maa unrivalled m mental endow- 
ments stood forth in the General Assembly formally to propose 
that the church should organize a mission m heathen lands. 
All the objections raised against this proposal being refuted, 
the General Assembly of the Church of Scotland, officially 
recognized and recorded their Holernn conviction that it was a 
duty which they owed to God, as well as to their follow crea¬ 
tures, to engage without delay m aiding those efforts, which 
aimed at the universal propagation of the gospel. In urd£l1 ’ 
to carry out into effect the views of the Assembly, it recom¬ 
mended to all Minis', rs of parishes, churches and chape.s, and to 
the members of the church generally, that they should use them 
best exertions to promote the sacred cause in winch the church 
hadresdlved to engage, by subscriptions, collections, contribu¬ 
tions, Ac., in order to institute and support seminaries for edu¬ 
cation of various grades "as instruments in removing deep-rooted 
prejudices, in preparing the mind to comprebeml the sublime 
discoveries of Christianity, and above ad in rearing a body ot 
qualified natives who would serve as teachers and preachers 
in the work of emancipating their fellow-countrymen from 
the yoke of spiritual thraldom." It was also resolved that 
a central or collegiate institution should be es^bhshed tor 
communicating a knowledge of the higher branches °1 litera¬ 
ture, science and Christian theology. 1 he views of the Assem¬ 
bly having been settled, it was necessary to select a man niost 
efficient in carrying out their views with success. In 18-J the 
Kov. A. Duff (now Dr. Duff) the fittest man for tins important 
task, was accordingly nominated, and deputed to India, as tie 
first Missionary of the Church of Scotland mils coiporato 
national capacity." After various difficulties disastcis aud 

losses bv shipwreck, the missionary hero arrived at Calcutta. 

about the end of May 1830. On reaching the Scene ot his u e 
labour, he was received with cordiality by tlio Missionaries and 
other Christian gentlemen of all denominations, but with ^dif¬ 
ference by those whose welfare he came to seek. .. 

The first step taken by him was to enquire into the then exist¬ 
ing state of things, with a view to determine, where and bow 
were his operations to be commenced . Notwithstanding tl 
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van oty of cl i ffi cu Ities wh i ch arose agai n at 111 a pn rso ti al in spec * 
lien and inquiry from the unfriendliness of the season, and hm 
ignorance of the country;, ho still resolved to make the attempt. 
Acquaintance of all from whom any useful information could 
he gleaned was sought. With this view* frequent interviews 
were obtained with many of the principal officials of literary, 
benevolent, and religious sociables, much information was also 
received from some of tho late Hon J bio East India Company's 
Civil and Military Servants, who had not only been long in 
India, but on account of public duly had been stationed succes¬ 
sively throughout many of its widely scattered provinces. In 
these and other ways, and by visiting the Missionary Institutions 
existing at tho time, the Rev. Mi\ Duff had soon seen and 
learnt much of the opinions, habits and practices of the lower 
classes of tho natives. From tho very first too he had also 
courted the society of the wealthy, influential and learned 
classes of the natives and thus he succeedod in obtaining at 
a very early period a tolerable insight into their habitudes, 
mental and moral. The materials thus collected were highly 
calculated to guide him in the formation and execution of his 
plans, which aimed at Indian enlightenment. 

The next object was to select a place for the proposed colle¬ 
giate Institution though not in Calcutta, yet within snob a 
distance from it as to admit of occasional visits by European 
residents of the city or its vicinity. After fruibless, search in 
different districts around Calcutta, it was found that no, place 
iu the Mofttssil entirely suited the views ns expressed in the 
Assembly's report; cither the population was found to be too 
scattered for concentrated effort, or not of a description to admit 
of being readily stimulated to the pursuit of higher branches 
of study without tho protracted preparatory labour of years ; 
or no premises for residence and class rooms could be had 
without building at a considerable expense, and after all incur¬ 
ring the hazard of a doubtful experiment, or lastly the most 
eligible situations were found to bo pro-occupied by the Mis¬ 
sionaries of other denominations. 

Besides, all inquiries confirmed that Calcutta, itself supplied 
by far the most promising field for the centre of future opera¬ 
tions, For the advantages of the press, the ease experienced 
in convening assemblies for public discussions and address, 
and n ff belief in the civic populace being free from most of all 
those prejudices which abound in a rural population/* and for 
such other reasons, it was decided that Calcutta itself and not 
any other place in the interior ought at once to be fixed as tho 
permanent site of the proposed Central Institution, and this 
decision was duly announced to, and eventually approved of by. 





the Home authorities* The progress of every year has since 
convinced all, that the choice was the host that could ho made* 


The site of the Institution having been fixed, the next point 
to ho determined was, the mode of procedure. The primary 
object had been to establish at once a central institution for 
eommuiucutiiig a knowledge of the higher branches of litera¬ 
ture, science and theology. In order to be qualified to enter 
such an institution, a considerable amount of preliminary in¬ 
struction would be indispensable. Before therefore proposing 
to hire, far less to buy or erect, buildings containing suitable 
accommodation for class and lecture rooms, it was deemed 
expedient to ascertain the probability of obtaining a reasonable 
number of pupils who had already acquired the preparatory 
education. The result of the inquiry was most unsatisfactory 
and discouraging; for none who were qualified, were willing to 
enter the Institution, though there were many willing but not 
qualified* Those trained in t he Hindu College and other 
seminaries were not disposed to cross the threshold of an 
Institution where they had to ff moralise and religionize as well 
as georaetrize/* These and other reasons compelled him to 
abandon the scheme of starting at once with a higher or Colle¬ 
gia fee Institution* 

Failing in the original scheme, it was now resolved to open 
one or more elementary schools to ensure the regular prepara¬ 
tion of a sufficient number of young men who might be at once 
qualified and willing to enter upon a higher course* The 
attention having now been turned exclusively in the first 
instance to elementary schools, the question was of what de¬ 
scription these should be, and on what footing established? 
Bengali being the vernacular dialect of the province' the first 
idea naturally was to institute a series of Bengali schools, and 
with the view of accomplishing this end, the benevolent Doctor 
repeatedly traversed almost every street and lane of Calcutta. 
In the Bengali schools established by Missionaries lie found 
there was such a rapid succession of pupils that little or no 
Substantial knowledge of any kind could possibly be convoyed, 
** the greater part remaining only a Jew months, several a 
twelvemonth, the merest fraction a year and a half, scarcely any 
more than two years/' The causes of this invariable practice 
are well known. The Brahrnins taught their own sons and those 
of their Brahmin neighbours Bengali and Sanskrit, and natives 
of rank and wealth had their male children initiated by Brahmin 
tutors into the elements of the Bengali language in their own 
houses. Neither of these classes would be induced on any 
consideration to attend a common Bengali school established 
and superintended by a Christian Missionary* As for the mill- 
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die classes they would lure an illiterate sircar as tutor to their 
sons* Of this description of schools originated and supported 
by natives themselves, it had been ascertained by the school 
society that there wore at that time about two bund rod in 
Calcutta* 

It occurred uo Dr. Duff that one of two things might be 
done, either patronage might be extended to a number of 
these indigenous schools with a view of improving them, or 
nesv schools might be established on an independent footing 1 * 
The former course had been already adopted with considerable 
success by the school society* But it was on the principle ol 
perfect noninterference in the subject of religion. Front the 
very nature and constitution of those indigenous schools, it was 
at once apparent that a Missionary would find it next to iiu pos¬ 
sible to engraft Christianity upon them, by introducing either 
Christian books or Christian Masters or even Christian know¬ 
ledge by means of oral instruction without? books* It did not 
therefore appear to Dr. Duff as a Christian Missionary that he 
was warranted to support or take charge of any such schools* 

The other alternative was to establish a few independent 
Bengali schools taught after a Christian manner* But then 
the question was “ Who would attend such schools, and what 
probable prospect did they held out towards the accomplish¬ 
ment of the missionary endV JJ The sons of Brahmins and 
those of the higher and weal their classes of the Sudras, 
could not be expected to attend. In short, those who could 
afford to pay for instruction at their own houses would never 
come. Then, who would attend? Those usually came to the 
Mission schools who wore too poor to pay the trifle in their 
own* They cam© therefore simply and solely to obtain gratui¬ 
tously that which they would in preference sock for in their own, 
if they could afford to pay for it, and having once obtained all 
that they Bought for, which was in general nothing more than 
tlie most meagre of acquisitions, the art of writing the alphabet 
and figures, the ability even to read being what very few cared 
for, off they went in quick succession without ceremony and 
without oven returning thanks for the boon conferred, and were 
heard of no more* 

The fact was the pupils of the Bengali Mission schools were 
children of men of a very inferior grade in society, who, from 
the very ciroumstances in which they were placed, had no desire 
whatever, and in whom no arguments would create the desire 
to cultivate any of the higher branches of knowledge. 

But even if the children of the higher classes could be pre¬ 
vailed on to attend Bengali mission schools, what motives 
could be presented to them to prosecute the study of Bengali 


for any length of time? Not one. Bengali was not to them 
the language of their own literature, science or religion, nor 
of Government or jurisprudence or practical law, All the 
written knowledge of it ever deemed necessary was intended 
only for the lowest and commonest intercourse ;uid transact ions 
of life, social and domestic. The idea of studying it for the 
sake of acquiring knowledge through it ns a medium, was at 
that early period, an idea quite foreign to the natives. 

On a review of ail the circumstances of the case, it was 
found by the the Rev. Doctor that in the thou existing state 
of things, mere elementary Bengali mission schools would not 
at all answer the purpose of preparing a class of qualified 
pupils for entering the proposed Collegiate Institution, therefore 
the plan of establishing Bengali schools was totally abandon¬ 
ed. The choice was tlma confined between the Sanskrit, the 
learned language of the country, and the English, the language 
of the rulers. The question was, which should hereafter be 
established ns a language of learning in India. All arguments 
and authority seemed to preponderate in favour of the Sanskrit. 
The Supreme Government had decided in its favour, all learned 
orientalist, whose opinion had hitherto been unoontrolable 
law, were exclusively in its favour, and what was most silencing 
of all, the theory and practice of some of tho oldest and molt 
experienced missionaries in Bengal, were decided in its favour. 
Against such an array of authority, it seemed to all eyes to bo 
impossible to give the preference to the English. Yet it was 
in the face of the highest authorities, in the face of Govern¬ 
ment enactments and learned dissertations, and the practice of 
Christian philanthropists, that tho learned Doctor after the 
matures!; consideration, took the resolution wholl/io repudiate 
the Sanskrit and other learned languages of India as the best 
instrument® of a superior education, and openly and fearlessly 
to proclaim the English to be the most effective medium of 
Indian enlightenment. Such a project was denounced by the 
g reat orie u t al i h ts. Thoy could tole rate, an d as me m b ors of th e 
Government Committee of Public Instruction, they did practi¬ 
cally sanction one use of tho English language, that is for 
qualifying a. select number of natives to become translators of 
European books into the Sanskrit and other learned languages 
of India, which in their estimation were best calculated to 
enlighten the national mind. The reasons for which the Doctor 
gave preference to the English language are, that the Sanskrit 
language is not, like the English, susceptible of easy acquisition* 
nor supplies adequate materials for communicating u know¬ 
ledge of the more advanced departments of literature, science 
and theology, and that "every term in that touguo JJ is insepar- 
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ably linked with Feme idea or sentiment or ** deductions of 
Hinduism/’ so that in acquiring it, a native becomes indoc¬ 
trinated to a system of superstition end idolatry, consequently 
by no means furthering the jurisBionary end. 

The English language as the best instrument of enlighten¬ 
ing the nation having been decided, the question recurred, 
Did there exist among the natives, the desire combined with 
the ability to acquire a competent knowledge of it, or wlmb 
probability was there of any number being able and willing 
to avail themselves of the offer to convey instruction through 
it as a chosen medium ? In a city like Calcutta the supremacy 
of British power and influence hi every department, political, 
judicial and commercial, naturally and necessarily tended to 
create a gradually increasing demand for a certain amount of 
English on the part of the natives, such an amount as might 
enable them to act the part of head servants, copyists and 
petty agents in the varied transactions of social life. Availing 
Tfhemselves of this fact, individual Missionaries had at times 
opened classes for instruction in English. Bat so soon as the 
young men had acquired the necessary smattering for their 
humble vocation, they invariably disappeared, without carrying 
away with them any solid or valuable attainment whatever to 
the disgust and mortification of the instructor and his mini 
abandonment of bo useless an employ. Accordingly when it 
was proposed to establish a new English semi nary, the strongly 
expressed opinion of sumo of the best friends of Missions was, 
that the experiment would prove worse than useless. fi In a year 
or two/- said they, f< all the pupils will run aw&y.’ J To this the 
ibv. Qr'/fl reply wm to this effect; that at a time when scarcely 
any native know English, the merest smattering might have 
brought a good price. But the demand for such a class of 
native servants, assistants, and intermediate agents Is not un¬ 
limited. Already, there appear to bo so many in quest of 
employment that the market must be welt stocked. By open¬ 
ing anew Institution wo shall soon, have the market overstock¬ 
ed. What then ? surely when the number of these snrntterists 
or elementeriafcs’ J is made to supenibound, many amongst them 
will be forced to perceive that their only chance of secur¬ 
ing a preference will be to acquire attainments superior to 
their fellows, to advance a step higher in the progressive or 
ascending series of intellectual acquirement, When that higher 
stop shall have been surmounted by considerable numbers, 
many will feel the necessity of advancing higher still, and so 
upwards to the very pinnacle of that proficiency in sound 
knowledge, which it is our wish to Gommumcate, And if 
only a lew be once made to partake of a t( free draught at 
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the refreshing fount of English knowledge*' 1 m its higher 
departments, we have no doubt that a craving will thereby be 
created for fresh supplies, and that the strongest guarantee for 
this continued attendance of pupils will bo found in the perfect 
delight which they must experience in the vigorous prosecution 
of their studios ; m well as the growing sense of the advantage 
of so doing “both for time and eternity." With such and 
similar arguments were the objections of m any repelled at the 
time. The experiment was tried, and the day has arrived 
when these anticipations have been more than verified. Other 
zealous friends of Christianity looking at the Government 
Hindoo College and its fruits, could not help associating a 
superior English education with infidelity. To this representa¬ 
tion the reply was. That the H indoo College produced bitter 
fruits simply because it communicated knowledge which de¬ 
stroyed a false religion without supplying the true one. The 
very existence of a seminary like the Hindoo College, in his 
Opinion, furnished one of the strongest arguments for the 
establishment of a new seminary, “its rival as an intellectual 
gy mnasium, and its superior as the nursery of religion and 
morals/* From the circulation of European literature and 
science exclusive of morality and religion, “ the young alumni 
too wise to continue the dupes and slaves of an irrational 
monstrous superstition, enlist themselves in the ranks of in- 
fidelity ** Here then a new power threatened soon to become 
more formidable than idolatry itself. It became then a ques¬ 
tion of vital importance, How was the encroachment of this 
new anti-idolatrous and anti-Christian power Cf to be resisted V* 
Could any plan be devised more lil^ely to arrest its desolating 
progress than the founding of a superior Christian seminary, 
with the view of raising up another class*of young men, who 
having their minds imbued with the spirit of modem science 
and regulated by the principles of true religion and sound 
morality, could challenge the common enemy on his own terms 
and “aided from on high" eventually take by storm “the 
strongest position of this lofty citadel V } 

Th© resolution having now been formed, that elementary 
English schools were ‘best adapted to the ultimate end con¬ 
templated, no time was lost in attempting to give effect to it. 
A tolerably-si zed hall in an old building at Joras&nko on the 
Gbit pore road wa> hired for the purpose. All the necessary 
preparations having been completed, the General Assembly's 
Institution was opened on Friday V8th July, 1850, with fivo 
pupils recommended by the late lamented Rnjah Bam Mohuu 
Itoy. The generous treatment which these five men received 
induced others to come, and in three days the Hall, which held 
2 x 
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about bue hundred and twenty, was filled* On the 4th day 
upwards of two hundred now applicants, who wore most 
clamorous in their entreaties, having unexpectedly appear¬ 
ed, a careful selection of two hundred and fifty pupils was 
made rejecting, to the deep regret of the founder, hundred 
for want of accommodation. The first few days were devoted 
to the task of u marshalling** the classes and teachers, and of 
reducing the whole to order and discipline, and the business of 
actual tuition on a new system then commenced. The first 
class consisted of those who could only read words of two 
syllables. 

New candidates for admission continually pressing forward, 
it was found necessary to close the lists, for the present, and as 
a temporary arrangement by an alternation of the junior and 
Beni or classes at different hours of the day, to teach double the 
number which the Hall could at once accommodate. 

On the termination of the first twelve months, a public 
examination of the pupils was held in a central IT all in the 
European quarter of Calcutta, in the presence of a large nod 
re specta hi © an diet ice o f Eu r o pean hull es an d gent! < si n on, 1 >osi d es 
several, natives of high rank. Those who witnessed it were 
highly gratified with tiro result. 

It must be admitted that every succeeding year the character 
and reputation of the system rose in the estimation of the 
Natives and Europeans, Elementary tuition was gradually 
advanced to an academical course, and the five who entered on 
the day of its first commencement have since swollen into a 
daily attendance of more than a thousand pupils of different 
castes, including the very highest, and of different ages froin 
six to twenty and upwards) 

In 1836, the I nstitution was removed to Gurrauhatta and 
visited by the then Governor* General of India (Lord Auckland)* 
In 1838, the Institution was transferred to the splendid building 
in Cornwallis Square which had been erected by ifinds raised 
in Scotland on Dr* DulFs visit in 1835* After his return in 
improved health in 1840, it was divided into College and 
School departments, and those have since been continued, 
consolidated and maintained* 

In May, 1348, owing to the disruption of tlio Church of 
Scotland, the eminent Doctor and his Colleagues considered it 
their duty to dissolve their connection with the General Assem¬ 
bly's Institution in the Cornwallis Square and at a wonderfully 
immense sacrifice of personal interest, the} 1 ' accordingly aban¬ 
doned that Institution with the house, library, apparatus, 
furniture, &o. which all became th© property of the Established 
Church of Scotland* 
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After this almost unparalleled sacrifice on the part of the 
Missionaries, their position and prospects here were at once 
hazardous and gloomy. It was,, however, soon* resolved by 
them to make the metropolis of British India still the field of 
their labour* Partially prepared with the immediate require¬ 
ments of an educational Institution, the Missionaries opened a 
now school in a spacious and commodious house of a native 
gentleman in the heart of the native part of Calcutta, ISumfcolia 
Street. In this now or Free Church Institution, which is only 
a continuation of the old, or rather the old itself under a new 
name, the whole of the beneficial agencies hitherto at work, 
remained the same. The system of education hitherto pursued 
was unchanged. The Missionaries, teachers, and monitors? 
employed were those who were the Missionaries, teachers and 
monitors in the Institution prior to the disruption of the 
Scottish Establishment while the number of pupils including 
those who formerly attended, was greatly increased. 

Under the blessing of the Divine Euler and Disposer of all 
events the Free Church Institution which was subsequently 
removed to the new premises erected in the same locality 
(Nimfolla Street) and replenished with furniture, library and 
philosophical apparatus, is at present iu a most flourishing 
condition, rising in the admiration and estimation of the public, 
by the diffusion of liberal education of a superior standard to a 
larger number of students than in any free school hi Calcutta, 

In short the Institution has been in a continuous progressive 
advancement under the able super in tendency and gigantic 
exertions of Dr, Duff find his colleagues. 

One of these, Dr. D- Ewart, has very recently been removed 
from his laudable work after a short illness by Chojera, creating 
o. wide gap in the Institution, as well as in the Missionary 
community in general. He was styled one of the props or 
pillars of the Institution, and was truly a good man. ilia death 
is a great calamity; 

A single glance at the course of studies delineated in the 
undermentioned Abstract, will point out the range which it 
embraces. The grand object aimed at ia the development of 
all the faculties of the mind. In order to accomplish this noble 
end in bo far as instruction is concerned* no really useful branch 
of literature or science has been neglected. 

There is no such thing known in the institution, m cramming 
for the Annual Examination, or for any other purpose. All the 
subjects or po rtions of subjects specified below, have been fairly 
mas tore cl and repeatedly revised and in all of these the students 
are consequently liable at any time to be examined. The study 
of the vernacular has also been rendered increasingly effective. 
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The senior class in the College Department | •eixig 1 annually 
dissolved to he succeeded by the one next below it; the subjects 
for study irt each class have been substantially the same for 
the last twenty years. They include all that is required tor 
the B* A. and Honor Examination of the Calcutta University, 

College Bepaetmkht, 

r Pibh.«~ Old and new Testament. 

Theology. —Butler’s Analogy, Paley's Evi~ 
den cos, &c. 

Litera t r re .—Shakespoarc, J ohnsoii 9 s Lives 
of the Poets, Milton's Paradise Lost and 
Regained, Samson A gam isles anti Lyci- 
das. Bacon's Essays, Grammar, S&glisli 
Composition, &C. &c + 
lJMortj ;—Elph ins tone's, and Murray's 
India, Goldsmith's England, Brijet 
Survey, 1st and 2nd part. 


Third and Fourth 
years' class, En- 


V l f4l ^ - jj. J ■ - -—i 

trance class, and - Mental or Moral &6laire . —AS>ercromlue 


preparat-ory En¬ 
trance class. 


and Way I and, Payne, Hamilton, Brown, 

Ac- 

F/t meal Science .—Animal Physiology, 
Clieinistry. 

Ma the ma t ic$ a ml Nat ura I Ph i ph y * m — Bo- 

lid Geometry, Plane Trigonometry, Con¬ 
ic sect ions, Euclid six Books, Algebra, 
Mechanics, Hydrostatics, Arithmetic* 
geography, —Anderson's* 
j Bmffallee.' —Mahubkarut, Gram mar, Trans¬ 
lation, &c. &u. 

School Department. 

Bible. —New Testament* 

Hido} 7/.’—Murray's India, McCulloch's 
Co arse of Bead i n g, Ph y s ical an d 01 le rn i - 
cal Sciences, Poetical Instructor, Brief 
Gtli Survey, part 1st and 2nd. 

Geotjrap by — E wart/ s* 

Arithmetic .— 

Grammar —Compositions* 

BmgaHm* —Translation, Grammar, Su- 
^ kimtolla, &c. 
x, f History of Bengal, Geography, Grammar, 

From , 7 h *° 16th \ Instructor 1, S, £ 4. 

£ Dictation, and Bengalee. 


From 1st to 
class. 







The beys of the last seven lower classes meet every day one 
hour in the Gallery for general instruction, moral training and 
active discipline. 

A suitable number of prizes lor general eminence is given in 
every class, as well as one in each class, for regular attendance 
and good conduct t besides these, special prizes have invariably 
been proposed and competed for. Medals and Scholarships 
have also been awarded. 

The undermentioned are some of the subjects of essays 
written and contended for by general competition for prizes 
awarded to the most successful students. 

1st .—On the causes which led to the Decline and Tall of 
the Roman Empire* 

2iuL—On the ancient civilization of the Hindoos as indicated 
by their Civil and Criminal Laws. 

3rd.**-On the simiHes in the 1st Rook of Milton's Paradise 
Lost, with a view to point out their aptitudes and characteristic 
beauties. 

4th,—On the fulfilment of scripture prophecies indicated in 
the History of Alexander the Great and his immediate suc¬ 
cessor s, 

5 tit.— On the evils of popular ignorance in Bengal. 

0th,—For the best dissertation on the celebrated saying 
front nothing nothing’ comes. 

7thWhether the savage state be the original and natural 
state of man or not. ( 

8th.—What is meant by conscience, how does it operate, 
how may it be injured and how improved ? 

9 th.—Can we by induction alone i'rom the present state of 
human nature, arrive at a proficient standard of pi orals ¥ 

10th,—On the causes of opposition to Christianity in India. 

11 th.—On the up-bringing of Hindoo youth from their earliest 
infancy to the period of leaving the Patsimlu or Bengalee School. 

12th. -On the present state and prevailing character of the 
educated Hindoos. 

13th.—On the chief obstacles in the way of a general system 
of Female education in India and the beat method of removing 
them, 

14th.— J The best means of promoting the improvement oi 
educated youths after they have loft School or College, 

15th,—On the system and tenets of the Kurtabhojahs. 

If)th.—On the political and religions effects of the Reforma¬ 
tion in Britain. ( 

The ordinary disbursement of the Institution are the salaries 
of the Missionaries and Catechists paid by subscriptions 
raised in Scotland* The salaries of the native teachers, pundits. 


servants and coatingoneieR are paid by subscriptions raised in 
this country. A small and almost nominal schooling fee of 4 
annas per student 1ms lately been imposed and collected from 
the students, and the amount thus realized is spent in defraying 
the expenses incurred for the maintenance of the Establishment. 
The cost of the new building occupied by the Institution at 
present was paid from a fund obtained by the energetic and 
indefatigable exertions of the Reverend Doctor Duff from the 
people of Scotland and America to whom he had applied for 
that purpose during his temporary sojourn in those countries. 
The library attached so it contains numerous valuable works 
presented by the friends of native education in this country, 
m Scotland and America. 

The Branch schools connected with the Free Church Mission 
in Bengal arc as follows — 

The Chin surah Institution, the Bfmsbnriah Free Church 
Schools, the Cnlna Free Church Institution, tho Mahomed 
Anglo-vernacular school, tho Female Boarding School, Mrs, 
Edwari's Female School, Dr, Duffs Female School, Calcutta, 
with' other female schools in Ok insurah. Ban shariah. Culm and 
Mahomed, 

The history of this valuable Institution is intimately connect¬ 
ed with the progress of the native mind, emancipating it from 
the trammels of ignorance. 

The scheme of education inaugurated in this seminary has 
produced most momentous results, when viewed in connection 
with the previous slate of things. It has achieved wonders, 
considering the dense mass of superstition to be dealt with* 

The Free Church, originally the General Assembly’s Institu¬ 
tion, was the first Missionary school in Calcutta, which gave a 
thorough liberal English education to the natives. It is true 
that there had existed other Missionary schools previous to its 
foundation, but the education which was given in them was 
confined to a more elementary course, tho sole object being the 
conversion of the pupils to Christianity. These schools were 
therefore asylums for tho children of the lowest and poorest 
classes of tho natives, as they had no inducement to attract 
those of the higher and aristocratic orders. 

How successfully this Institution founded by Dr. Duff has 
demolished tho “ bugbear of alleged impracticability* J as regards 
the attendance of respectable natives for a series of years in n 
Christian seminary ! Tho interest manifested by him in the 
progress and welfare of his pupils, induced them to remain in 
his academy, animated them in all their exertions for the 
acquisition of the English language, and taught them to esteem 
and love him as n great benefactor. 



Tho Free Church Institution has coped with the Hindu CoU 
logo for many years. Its established reputation has immortaliz¬ 
ed the name of the founder. The Bengal Medical College 
and the Calcutta University hoar testimon}' to its wonderful 
success. Are not some of tho most meritorious Assistant 
Surgeons and Sub-Assistant Surgeons the ex-students of this 
Institution ? Are not its pupils valuable and useful officers 
and assistants in all tho departments of tho Public Service, 
Revenue, Judicial, Financial, Educational and General ? 

Among the unparalleled results produced by this Institution 
niay bo reckoned tho destruction of ignorance and prejudice, 
idolatry and superstition, and the substitution of the principles 
of true literature and science, 

lu this Institution from the first, the truths of God’s words 
are habitually inculcated, the Bible itself is gradually read, the 
external and internal evidences are systematically unfolded, 
tho principles of true literature and science as well as moral 
philosophy are carefully impressed on tho minds of the pupils, 
\\ ifch these weapons, the march of civilisation has been ir¬ 
resistible, carrying devastation through ignorance, the founda¬ 
tion of superstition, idolatry and caste, and though idolatry 
and superstition are “like the stones and brick of a huge 
fabric, and caste is the cement which closely binds the whole/ 1 
yet when once the common foundation is tmaermined^ the whole 
fabric must ere long crumble into fragments* Tho manners, 
customs and habits of those, who are most enlightened, have 
already undergone total renovation. Hinduism has been 
tottering iu her foundation. Atheism has disappeared or 
rather boon nipped in the bud. Besides, hundreds wbo have 
left the Institution with substantial or solid acquirements are 
anything but Hindus, they are really Christians in their hearts. 

To the results already enumerated so far as intellectual 
improvements and external reformation are concerned, I may 
presume finally to add real conversions in immediate connec¬ 
tion with the Institution. Individuals have "been led openly to 
renounce their idols and to embrace tf Jesus Christ 11 ns their 
Saviour, under circumstances vindicating the sincerity of this 
small baud of converts. Several have prematurely been cut off 
by the cold hand of death to tho deep regret of all, and of those 
who are spared, some have oh os on honorable professions and 
the rest are catechists aud ordained ministers, with the excep¬ 
tion of a few who are still in the Institution conducting their 
studios with vigour* The) - have all borne excellent and ex¬ 
emplary characters* 

In conclusion, I cannot pass over this opportunity without 
the warmest though inadequate (adequate being impracticable) 
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acknowledgment or the deep debt of gratitude dee by this 
country, and particularly by those who have been bro Tight up 
m their Institution to the philanthropic people of Scotland tor 
the greatest of all obligations, intellectual blessings, conferred 
upon them by this valuable seminary. 

Calcutta, bth November* I 860, 


A BRIEF ACCOUNT OF THE SYSTEMS OF EDUCATION 
PURSUED IN ENGLAND, 

BY 

BABOO GO PAL CHUTTDER BAKEEJEE. 


FTho writer of this essay, which was too long to print, w 
e,rtt:r *», has kindly furnished the following synopsis of it.— 

H w.i 

This essay begins with general remarks on Education, dwelling 
upon its vast im portance and extensive usefulness, andu pen i ts 
progress from an empirical art to a profound science, and naming 
the great men who have by their works contributed to introduce 
new and improved method* of education into schools. A brief 
account is then given of the progress of education in Lmgland 
from the earliest times wlion Christianity was introduced into 
it to the latest period. At the end of this account a list m 
chronological order is given of the various societies, chiefly 
religious, which were or have been established for the diflusiou 
of education in England. 

Tho main subject of the essay ‘ The bystems of Education 
pursued in England/ is then introduced and a notice is given 
of each of the principal systems in the following order. 

1 1 —Pest al ozzian. system. 

It.—Tho Infant School system. 

HI,—The Training system. 

XV.—The Tripartite system. 

V—The Monitorial system. 

VI.—The Pupil Teacher system. 

Tho notico of the Pestaloznian system commences with a 
brief account of the life of PeataW.i and prefaces a doscr.p- 
tion of &he main futures of that system with the iol tiwmg 
observations. 
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As the result of his invest)nations, Pestalosszi assumed as 
a fundamental principle, that od&catum, in ardor to fib a man for 
his destination, must proceed according to the laws of nature, 
lb should assist the course of natural development instead of 
doing it violence. It should watch and follow ns progress 
instead of attempting to cut out a path agreeably to a pre¬ 
conceived system. 

He adapted the term intuition to designat e the mode of 
instruction by the senses. The child is first led to observe, to 
examine, to name, and to describe common objects, beginning 
with simple facts chiefly relating to their external appearance, 
according to the age of "the child, or his talent for observation. 
From these ho is led onwards by a gradual process, during 
which he becomes conscious of the means afforded by his own 
powers when properly acted upon, for the acquisition of know¬ 
ledge. Tbe child's impressions are derived from his own po¬ 
sitive acquaintance with things, and not from the mere dictum 
of liis teachers, nod consequently they are likely to be more 
permanent, more to engage his thoughts, than if mere words 
were communicated to him. The application of the intuitive 
principle to every branch of a boy's studios would facilitate 
and render pleasant his progress, and the wide extent to which 
it is applicable is well known to those instructors who acknow¬ 
ledge it as a guide and employ it as an auxiliary in their labours. 

Next after mentioning the various principles of the system, 
its defects aro pointed out. In this system of education, simpli¬ 
city was carried too far and continued too long* The study of 
BJstlieinatics was conmiencr d too early and occupied so much 
time, that little space was 1eft to other studies; and conse¬ 
quently a harmonious development of the fecflltife was not 
properly secured. From the prevalence of mathematical 
studies, boys became habituated to place greater reliance on 
demonstrative evidence than on historical or religious truths* 
Historical evidence was altogether disregarded, Pe&tftlozm 
himself used to say that history was but a rf tissue of lies," 
though he opposed the abuse of tho Soenine method made in 
some schools, lie himself could not avoid commit ting the same 
error in treating of moral and religious subjects, in which ho 
endeavoured to draw forth from the pupils more than what 
had been previously communicated to them* 

Whatever may be the defects of his system, it cannot bo 
denied, that Pestalozzi was a devoted enthusiast in the cause of 
popular education, and that he has successfully combated by 
his example and works to remove that prejudice against 
popular education which was founded upon the wrong and 
absurd notion that obedience and allegiance are the true fruits 
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of ignorance. u He denounced the ancient partial institution 
of the child . A child in not all ear and tongue j to listen and to 
commit to memory, merely for the sake of repeating, is one of tu© 
mo&t debasing tasks to which u human being can be subjected. 
He moreover strongly urged upon sovereigns and parents 
the solemn duties imposed upon them by the Creator of bring¬ 
ing tip the youth committed to their charge* He thus aroused 
princes to a sense of their duty* Kings soou began to provide 
for the edamtion of the people, and to recognize it as one ot 
the most ijnportant functions of their oiftee. 7 

The following sentences sire extracted from the brief notice ot 
the Infant school system, In the Infautschool system* instruction 
is never to be separated from amusement and pleasure. 1 lie 
groat object of an Infant teacher should be to cultivate the 
infant faculties by gratifying virtuous instincts. In au infant 
school, the instruction should have a Constant regard to health, 
physical development, and amusement. Children are happy 
little creatures, they have no regret- for the past, no Care for the 
present, and. no fear for the futurethe present is to them all 
enjoyment, and hope brightens their future, they know no 
di sap p om fcmei 11, 

< Alas! reg&rdle^ of their doom 
The litt le victims play ; 

Ho fiense have they of ills to como 
Ho care beyond to day/ 

To their tender age, constraint and severity are unnecessary 
and prejudicial. The habit of Btudy and undivided attention 
must be acquired slowly. Long continuous lessons to them 
are therefore useless and injurious ; exercise must be followed 
by repose, to prevent fatigue and to sustain interest and vigour 
in the exercise. The extreme susceptibility of their tender 
mied to receive impressions from without, requires from, their 
teachers, the greatest can- ami attention to secure their mind 
from evil influences, and to instil into it virtuous principles j for 

Jf virtue we plant not, vice will dll the place 

As rankest weeds the richest soils deface* 

The difficulty of the teacher’s profession is inversely to the 
ago of his pupils. Infants and young children therefore ought 
never to be committed to the charge of incompetent _ teachers. 
Little or no attention appears to be given to this important 
point in all the schools (Government or private) in this country 
The first or entrance class is invariably left to the charge ot 
novices or wortldess teachers. And in no country is the want 
of good infant schools and of efficient infant teachers more 
felt tlmu in this, whero mothers, the real educators ot infants, 


uvCj through their utter ignorance* quite incompetent to dis* 
charge so important and high a duty. 

The school must he agreeable to the children, and to this 
end all arrangements ought to be directed. Instruction is to 
bo given by means of pfetures* maps, objects, diagrams and 
models, in order to make it pleasing to the pupils, Indeed, 
children should be made cheerful and happy in the school so 
that they may not fed their absenc e from home. And nothing 
is more conducive to this on cl, than a love in children for 
their school, their teacher, their lessons, and their associates. 
Order, neatness, love, between the teacher and pupil, and be¬ 
tween the pupils themselves should prevail in the school* 

They (inhints) ought never to be alone, but always in com- 
pany with those of their age. Their sympathies are then 
a wakened, and their selfishness is restrained* it is in the in¬ 
fant school, that by judicious management all the noxious weeds 
ni&y be medicated before they gain any strength of growth, 
while every good propensity may be fostered and nourished 
by the kindly warmth of affection and sympathy. 

The following are the remarks with which the notice of this 
system concludes. No argument is at present needed to 
establish the utility of infant schools. Th^ir utility is suffi¬ 
ciently attested by their number and extensive popularity in 
Europe and America. In Germany there is a class of schools 
called Kribbon or Cradle and Garden Schools, whore infant 
children are taken care of and instructed. But unfortunately 
for India, for British India, her infants are little thought of, 
no special cure is taken for their growth, physical, intellectual 
or moral. With the exception of a very jew solitary infant 
schools, instituted and conducted by the benerMent body of 
Missionaries, the great, real friends and zealous, disinterested 
promoters of education, the country can boast of no rightly 
constituted infant school. One school for infants was establish ¬ 
ed by Government iu February 1839 at Hooglily which was 
most ably and efficiently conducted by its head-master, the 
late Mr. tiomess, a man of extremely amiable and engaging 
manners. Those who witnessed his mode of teaching and 
managing the infant mind, cannot but feel deep regre t for the 
loss of his valuable services and for the abolition of the school 
itself in 1851 after his death. Tho vivid impression which 
Mr. Go messes mode of training infants 1ms left in our minds 
often excites in us great indignation against the GWus of our 
indigenous schools, and against our ignorant countrymen who, 
without a feeling of grudge engage them to train their dearest 
pledges. These Gh.u'ux f most of whom the want of rain or the 
failure of a rice crop has driven from the cares of the field and 
2 t 2 


the plough to tlie trade of a teacher, bring with them no other 
recommendation than that of utter ignorance, accompanied 
with fierceness and roughness of manner, imd great humility of 
expectation which iu certain cases never rises beyond food and 
clothing. 

The notice of the training system begins with cm account of 
its commencement by David Stow in 1820, and then dwells 
upon * Sympathy of numbers/ f Picturing out Ellipses* and 
f Simultaneous teaching and answering/ as the main principles 
of the system, and concludes with a few remarks on the Gallery 
and the Playground, the two absolutely necessary appendages 
to a training school. 

The notice of the Monitorial system begins with an account 
of its origin, its introduction into England, arid its extensive 
adoption in different countries. The objections raised against 
the system by David Stow' are then stated, and the advantages 
to bo derived from it are thus described, ** Monitors in some 
respects prove better teachers than adults, they sympathise 
more readily with the boys they teach, they are more patient in 
imparting instruction, and they are fertile in expedients for ex¬ 
plaining and illustrating what they know, they communicate 
with greater facility, and learn while they teach; they often 
willingly undertake the labour of teaching and adhere more 
closely than adults to the plans and directions of the superin¬ 
tendent, and thus secure unity of system and action which is so 
essentia] to success in schools. The intermediate position which 
monitors occupy between the teacher and the pupil is also 
profitable to both. The teacher freed from the labour of giving 
instruction in the mechanical parts, can devote greater attention 
to the higher branches, and the boys not being allowed to grow 
listless and inattentive through want of work, are unitedly and 
agreeably engaged in tlieir own improvement, in increasing 
the happiness of their teacher 1 , and in promoting the useful¬ 
ness of the school. The moral advantages o? this system are 
also many. It engenders in the boys a habit of industry 
which is favourable to the cultivation of other virtues, from 
the interchanges of benefits which it requires, the benevolent 
affections are cherished and called into exercise, the use and 
importance of reducing our knowledge to practice arc also 
appreciated and the extensive responsibility of monitors, which 
gives them an opportunity for the manifestation of good and 
evil principles, is highly useful as a means for the discovery 
of character and developing the inoral faculties/* 

The notice of the Pupil Teacher system shews its advan¬ 
tages, the term of the apprenticeship, the rules regarding 
Pupil teachers and the rates of allowance they receive. 
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Tho account of Normal Schools describes their number* 
constitution and the groat good which they have wrought by 
creating in some degree a standard of efficiency towards which 
nearly all the public schools in England are now tending, The 
essay then shows how popular education lias been steadily 
advancing during the last fifty years* notwithstanding tho 
religious nature of the schools* and the numerous religious sects 
into which the nation is divided* In speaking of the system 
of school inspection and the grant-in-aid system the defects 
of the latter are thus pointed out* By tlio system of grants# 
in-aid* poor and friendless places are not at all benefited* The 
distribution of funds supplied by all* being made to depend 
upon local contributions* tends to establish by the aid of the 
state an educational monopoly* to render help just where it is 
superfluous, and to make tire tax least fruitful to the places 
and persons most in need of aid* Moreover* while the social 
circumstances of the multitude remain unfriendly to their 
intellectual and moral progress* success in these economic at¬ 
tempts to elevate the masses of population by mere elemen¬ 
tary education* must be slow and doubtful. Thousands of 
children enter schools* and leave them at a very early age for 
want of means to prosecute their studies any longer or for tho 
opportunities that offer for employing tliei r early labours. Thou¬ 
sands of parents for want of social* moral and intellectual 
elevation, are quite unable to appreciate the advantages of a 
high education. And many may very reasonably ask* What 
delight can education give to those who* leaving school where 
taste lma been created and appetite excited* find that tho 
treasures and sweets of literature are far beyond their reach ? 
* f However carefully/* says Horace Mann* (l the tifee of know¬ 
ledge in ay he planted, and however diligently tended, it can 
never grow to fruitfulness or beauty in an uncongenial soil; 
concurrently with all direct attempts to cultivate the popular 
intelligence there needs be a vigorous endeavour to alleviate 
if not remove that social wretchedness which blights all edu¬ 
cational promise, and to shed around the grow ing popular mind 
an affluence of wholesome light on which the half-developed 
plant may feed and thrive/* The following sentences are ex¬ 
tracted from the general remarks with which the essay con¬ 
cludes. 

Popular education* it appears* is an idea of very recent origin. 
The undents had and the moderns* previous to the present cen¬ 
tury* may be said to have had* no idea of popular education. 
From the time of Pestalozzi a foundation was laid for the educa¬ 
tion of the people* end princes began to provide for a general 
diffusion of education and its blessings. The monitorial and the 
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pupil teacher system also served in a greater measure to over¬ 
come the difficulties arising from want of funds to provide as¬ 
sistant teachers, It was peroteiyed too that the first step towards 
any improvement in popular education was the preparing of 
trained teachera for elementary schools in Colleges instituted 
for that especial purpose. Thus was recognized the important 
principle that the art of teaching like other arte can only be ac¬ 
quired by practice and an early attention to the best methods of 
onmtnunictitmg knowledge. Universities may produce scholars, 
divines, and philosophers, but they cannot tidin' schoolmasters. 
It is the peculiar province of the professor b of a training 
College to effect, this, by explaining the principles of education 
with regard to the methods of teaching, by showing tpo use¬ 
fulness of these methods in the actual management of a school, 
and by com muni eating such knowledge aa will make the 
teachers useful in their profession. 

Were the English Government disposed to receive at once 
under her caro and protection ail the poor and helpless chil¬ 
dren uf the soil, and were she to e stablish tree schools for 
their education; how many geniuses, doomed for want of pro¬ 
per culture to live and die in insignificance would then rush forth 
into notice, make themselves illustrious and add new glory and 
renown to their mother-country. Then and then only would 
the high and noble wishes of the poet "Vv ordsworth, expressed 
in the following lines, be fully crowned with success, 

f 0 ! for tin.? comi ng of that glorious time 
When, prising knowledge as her noblest wealth 
And best protection, this Imperial Realm, 

While tihe exacts nil cgtAnoe, shut] admit 
Au obligation on her part to teach 
Them who are born to serve ter and obey; 

Binding herself by statute to secure, 

For all the children whom her soil maint-Eims, 

The rudiment# of letters, and inform 
The mind with moral and religious truth, 

Both understood and practised, m that none. 

However destitute, be left to droop 
By timely culture unsuatamed or rmi 
Into a wild 'disorder f or be forced 
To drudge through weary lift without the help 
Of mlellecfeual implement and took, 

A sarnie horde among the civilised* 

A sen ile band among the lordly free/ 
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OF 

THE SECTION OF LITERATURE AND PHILOSOPHY, 

BY 

E. a COWELL, ESQ, 

January 10 ih 3 1861* 


"W FiKM our esteemed President first introduced his plan of 
establishing sections for encouraging private industry unci re¬ 
search, we all felt that it was an experiment, which only the 
future could prove. We all saw hew important it was that such 
a scheme should succeed, hut wo could not tell what unfor¬ 
tunate circumstances might spring up to interfere with our 
anticipated results* The whole plan was nmv f and it depended 
for its success on the co-operation of Others, who might not at 
first realise all the advantages to he derived from it. Most of 
our members too had but little leisure, and it could hardly per- 
haps be expected that they should come Forward to devote that 
little to a plan which might after all prove a failure. 

And yet m one sense a failure it could not be, if rffcWattempt 
were but made with the earnest heart of the true student. 
Knowledge is worth pursuing for its own sake, as well as for 
its ulterior results, and in this point of view it can never dis¬ 
appoint its true-hearted votary. Ami it was to carry out this 
idea, that we instituted the plan of sections from the first. 
We saw a large and ever-growing amount of native talent, 
which lay round us like a wide region of soil newly cleared 
and ready for cultivation, but which we feared might be left 
untilled or only partially sown, and thus yield no due produce 
to its owner* It was our aim to stimulate a process of self- 
culture in the members of our various sections, by which each 
might carry on for himself the work of self-education—a work 
which properly then first begins, when the student has bid 
farewell to the lecture-room and henceforth follows Ids own 
path by himself* It is then that our sections are to take him 
up—not as rim passive recipient of lectures, but as himself the 
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living 1 agent to curry out their pi axis,—the members are to act 
as the Society* eyes and hands and feet, in carrying oil the 
diverging researches which our various sections embrace- 

None can deny that such a system (whether it be connected 
with this Society or not is of inferior moment)—none, I say, 
can deny that some such system is essential to the healthy 
development of the educated natives of Bengal. We know 
that the primBVfd sentence has doomed man kind only after 
labour to reap ; and it is by the division of labour alone that 
we can hope to reap the fruits of the fields of knowledge. It 
is so in every department of human knowledge,-—the solitary 
student may initiate, but it is only by the combined efforts of 
many that any permanent results can be won. liife is too short 
and our powers too limited for much individual success -and 
it is only by uniting our efforts that we can really grapple with 
our difficulties, and thou we do not add but multiply. 

Now origiritility is the great lack in the present state of the 
Bengali mind, 1 have a very high opinion of the native intel¬ 
lect, and I am confident that the future will see it achieve great 
results ; but at present it seems to me to be in afar from healthy 
state* It lias hitherto lain as it were passive in our hands, 
imbibing and perhaps assimilating the nutriment given it, but 
giving few signs of living energy and original vigour* We 
have had in consequence many admirable translations^—first- 
rate adaptations of already existing materials, bat beyond this 
there is a blank. If I look for some books which shut! be the 
bond fide utterance of the Bengali educated mind, I can hardly 
name a volume which has any claim to such a title. But, 
if our English education is to be really useful, it must lead 
to some such result as tliat—if it does not bring out Bengali 
originality, our education is only a failure alter all. The friends 
of native education have no desire to so© the Hindu, an gib 
ciaed,—by all means let the educated Hindu keep himself true 
to his country; but let him sock to raise that country troni 
the torpor in which centuries, aye millennia, have sunk it* 
This is not to be done by blindly imitating the past,—India 
has tried her own field and has exhausted it, and the simple 
imitation of the past is not what India wants to renovate her. 
The old Hindu thinkers were giants for their day,—but like 
the giants of Greece and Borne, their day is overhand 
modern India, like modern Europe, has need of a firmer hand, 
to guide her in her present path* Nor must she simply follow 
the West, as it seems to mo too many Hindus are contented to 
doj as if a donationaAmed Hindu were the true result to which 
our education were to tend* But this is not the result which 
will really benefit India. What India wants is that the oriental 





should remain tko oi ieutal^-wbh an occidental brain mg be¬ 
neath him. 


Lot it not bo said that England or Englishmen are indiffer¬ 
ent to Hind a originality—only last year we saw a signal proof 
to the contrary, I was reading Lilt the other day a work on 
Maxima ami Minima by a Hindu of the North -Western Pro¬ 
vinces—which has tho merit of announcing a new and simpler 
method of solving a well known class of problems which have 
hitherto been considered as belonging to tho higher analysis* 
Bam Chandra's problem was not of great moment,—it was no 
discovery like old Napier's in his tower of Merchistouu, or 
Newton's in his fellow's rooms at Trinity, but it was a genuine 
discovery after all, and that book has been published in Eng¬ 
land at the expense of the Government, and one of the first of 
English jmthemaricmTJs, De Morgan, has written an introduc¬ 
tion to explain the merits of the work. 

Now why is Barn Chandra of Delhi a solitary instance in 
India? how is it that our education has called Up no similar 
efforts here ? 

We are not confined fco mathematics,—the old Hindu pro¬ 
verb says that time is boundless and the world is wide,—* and 
as far back as history or monuments allow us to trae© the one, 
and as wide as science and discovery allow ns to map out the 
other,—so far and so wide are tho bounds of our possible re¬ 
searches. iStiU, however, for obvious reasons, the proper field 
for our sections is Ada> and in Asia of course its more imme¬ 
diate province is India, Our resoaroh.es are not likely to bo 
successful in European subjects,—these of course can bo jar 
bettor pursued in Europe, and we are not likely to discover 
at a distance things which have escaped the observation of 
those on the spot* But in India our members nrauL kmu>, and 
I shall be greatly disappointed, if in future years, our sections 
do not here produce important results. In every department 
of Indian inquiry, we had a boundless field open, in my 
own section I am sure tlmi tho subjects of interest a e 
infinite, and every member, if he does but bring a hearty will 
to the work, will find ample materials upon which to spend his 
labour and rime. And it-is tins which we want in India—and 
we are entitled to expect it from the educated Hindus. They 
are bound to mo their talents and acquirements for the im¬ 
provement of their native land—and every attempt made to 
advance the bounds of our knowledge in whatever direction, 
is an immediate as well as a prospective gain. It is iurntfujmtej 
because every item of truth is valuable,-—every new fact dis¬ 
covered is m onward stop in tho wide expanse of the unknown 
* Mrtlaii-Madhava. 
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which surrounds us. It is also a profipectitw gain, for every 
fact has muumei^ble relations to other facts, and we can 
never tell beforehand in what unexpected wayn it may throw 
light on what seemed at first quite unconnected with it. Thus 
for instanoe the geometrical researches of Plato* s school into 
the properties of the conic sections were at first purely theore¬ 
tical—there was hardly a practical consequence deduced from 
them ; and for nearly two thousand years, the inquiry remained 
a curious speculation for the intellect, bub apparently uncon¬ 
nected with human life and barren. But when once Kepler 
had discovered that, to use Who wolfs fin© phrase, “the stars 
in their courses obey the laws of the conic sections/* these 
theorems which for ages had belonged to the region, of abstract 
speculation, were at once transferred to that of the intensely 
practical ; and every truth which Plato's school had discovered, 
lured on only by the disinterested love of science, became a 
secure basis for the researches of the astronomer, arid, through 
astronomy, became linked with those mighty practical interests 
which depend upon it 

And beside these immediate and prospective gains to science, 
thorn is the still more important intellectual and moral gain to 
the members th cm selves,—the habit formed of self- discipline 
and patient toil, when removed from the more immediate 
stimulants of emulation and collegiaie distinction —the love 
of knowledge for its own sake, apart from the honours or 
rewards which it may bring with it,—and the desire to raise 
one’s fellow countrymen by honestly taking up the burden 
which falls to one's own share, and manfully performing one's 
own allotted task m the general plan. In this way w© shall 
be turning oar education to its proper us0,—not merely con¬ 
fining it to the period of yontli, hut letting it stretch on year by 
year, throughput our whole lives. And in this way, the edu¬ 
cated Hindus will tell on their countrymen, and our education 
produce real results. To use the illustration of Prof Wilson, 
it lias hitherto been as the churning of the ocean in old Hindu, 
legend ; there has been movement and change and disturbance, 
but we have a right to look for still further results, and it is 
now high time to expect that our efforts shall at last bring to 
the surface, the gems of original fancy and the amrita of hi¬ 
de p e n <1 on t thou g h t. 

I will now proceed to give a little account of the proceed¬ 
ings of the Philosophy and Literature Section. Early in the 
year, a mooting was held at which different members undertook 
to prepare papers on a variety of subjects, but I am sorry to say 
that only two have been sufficiently completed to be presented 
to the Society this evening, but I may add that both these 
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essays are highly creditable to their authors, and are just the 
sort of productions which wo wish our Section to produce. 
These are, the one by Baboo Gmh CHunder Ghose on the 
present state of dramatic representations* among the natives of 
Bengal, the Other by Baboo Taraprosad CJmUerjea, B. A. on 
the rise, progress and doctrine of Chaitanya, a remarkable 
IfuuUi reformer who rose up nearly four hundred years ago 
(contemporary with Luther in Europe) and propagated his 
tenets with remarkable energy and success over many and far 
distant provinces of India. Before I proceed to read extract* 
from these two essays, however, I would beg leave to make a 
few suggestions as to future subjects for the Section, 

T have noted down a few topics which occurred to me as 
offering subjects for inquiry, and perhaps at some future time 
some one may take them up. Many of them will require 
Sanscrit, but, they will also require English, and above all, the 
habits of study which are given by an English education. Wo 
want that our members should combine, according to the 
principle of the division of labour, and lot each contribute his 
own part towards the joint result. I wish we could see many 
hterary partnerships in oar Section*,—Hindu Beaumonts and 
h i etc hers,-—to carry on united researches on one common 
plan. In this way, we should not merely double our powers 
but increase thorn tenfold. Thus for instance, if one could 
contribute the knowledge of Sanscrit and another that of 
biiglish, the two combined would find that their union was 
indeed strength. 

1, hew hooks of the kind haye been more extensively read 
til an Professor Wilson’,-, Sects of the Hindus, and it is chief lv 
based on two old Hindu works, the Harvadars'txm Sangfaha 
by MadhavAchaiya, the great Hindu Statesman of Bijayanagnr 
111 the 14th century, and the Sa^karadigv^ija of' Sankara 
Achhrya by. his disciple Anantdnanda Giri, Besides these, 
there is a third work, another of S'ankara, in verso 

by Madhuvfichurya, the author of' the first work. One of 
these, the first, has boen printed in Sanscrit, and the Professor 
of Philosophy in the Sanscrit, College has lately published a 
Bengali translation of it,—the others at present exist only in MS. 
Now we want translations or analyses of alt these works. The 
first, describes the various systems of Hindu philosophy current 
in the 11th century, and its author should'be especially re- 
verenced bv Hindus, as it was under his auspices, as the prime 
minister of Bijayanagar, that the great Hindu movement in 

* A.is the author has promised to add a second part, giving some further 
information on this interesting subject, tin; publication of the present part 
has been deferred, la order that it may be all presented together. 
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tiro Occam took place* which led to the establishment about 
OhtO of the mdoporidniib kingdom of Oarnatn and gave bach 
an impale© in every direction to the revival of Hindu learning 
in the Deccan, 

2, The other two works give the legendary history of 
one of the most remarkable men that India ever produced,— 
S'afakarn Aehfuya who nourished in the 8th century; and though 
they are fu ll of exaggerated Mcnunte* yet they undoubtedly con¬ 
tain abundant materials which, if eavef idly analysed and eritk 
call} examined* would throw much light upon the state of 
India in the 8th and 9tli centuries*—-a period now utterly 
dark, 

3, A comparison between Hindu and European Rhetoric 
would be found full pf interest* I need only mention one little 
fact which seems to me peculiarly suggestive* the wide differ¬ 
ence between the European and Indian meaning of the term 
j Uhdork. This difference at once suggests the diverging na¬ 
ture of their respective histories,—in the one country the word 
has risen into oratory and become connected with the names 
of the greatest statesmen duel the highest political interests* m 
the other it has languished in the region of taste and become 
more and more cot off from all contact with daily life and its 
realities, 

4, A similar comparison might be instituted between certain 
parts of European and Indian logic* The great interest attach¬ 
ing to the latter is its originality*—it is the only logic in the 
world which h m arisen unconnected with Aristotle; and hence 
however its method may be superseded by Whately or Mill* it 
will always have a value to the student of the history of the 
human mind; and a comparison of these two independent 
systems will always be interesting, 

* 5* A careful research into the local traditions and antiquities 
of the different rilhdis of Bengal, the result being embodied 
in the form of such histories ns have been written of Delhi* 
Jaunpore, and Dacca. 

1 ). Philological researches into Bengalb Uriya and Hindi, 
especially a mutual comparison ; and a comparative grammar 
for the modern dialects of northern India derived from the 


Sanscrit, similar in plan to Bopp’s grand work on the six 
ancient IndovGem&nio languages* or like the later works 
which have been written ou the romance languages of modem 
Europe. 

Nor are there wanting subjects to interest our Musalman 
members. I have only noticed four* but it would bo easy to 
add to their number* 

7. An analysis of the Akhkild Nasiri* a celebrated Mukam- 



madan work on Ethics written in tho 12tli oentn.ry by Nusir ud 
Din of Tfii* in Bokhara* 


8* Indian hi .story presents many interesting episodes which 
have never been thoroughly exnumieth Tims 1 might mention 
the history of Maa&ticl, the son of Mahmud of Ghazni, written 
by his Secretary Baihnki, which is now being printed by tho 
Asiatic Society, and an analysis of which would be very 
valuable* 

9* Similarly there are many materials for Athens reign 
which have never Loon examined. I would only name 
the poems of Ghmzdfi, of which Dr. Sprcn^cr says te ilia 
poems would throw much light upon the philosophy of the 
time of Akbor, and it is therefore very desirable that they 
should be collected and preserved/' 

10. Lastly, there is Jahangir's autobiography, of which it 
has been said, - This autobiography is undoubtedly one of the 
most curious and interesting* works in the whole range of the 
Muhammadan literature of India, presenting as it does, a com¬ 
plete picture of the private life of one of the most powerful 
and despotic monarchy of the world, of bis own views, moral 
and political, of the manners of his court and of the chief 
events of his reign,/' Major Price's translation, published in 
London in 1829, was made from n spurious edition of the ori¬ 
ginal, and gives only a garbled account of the first two years 
of his reign* The authentic edition goes down to tho seven¬ 
teenth or eighteenth year. 


ESSAY ON CHAXTANYA, 
nv 

BABOO TAEAPEOSAD C HATTER JEA, B. A. 


Was the Hindu mind never roused from the state of dog¬ 
matic slumber in which it seems to have been reposing for 
centuries ? bob the life of Chaitnuya answer this question. 

Chnitauya was born at Nuddea in the year, 1484. Prodi¬ 
gies, it is said, announced the advent of the wondrous child. 
As soon as he saw the light, the whole world, his biographers 
relate, set up a shout of “ Hftribole." Uis father Jaggannatha 
Miara was an emigrant from Sylhct. Tho Misras are a branch 
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of tlie Brahman clan of * V&icfies'* Who, though not sprung 
from the five venerable worthies invited by Adisoor—the? pro¬ 
genitors of tho majority of the high caste Ihalumina of Bengal, 
-—claim co-ordinate 1 mongo and honours with these Brahmans, 
The Vaidies of Blifitparah opposite Clans u rah ate the spiritual 
guides of Sonic of the noblest Brahman families in Bengal. 
It is necessary to be explicit ott this head, as many of the 
enemies of Chaitaiaya represent the schism of which he was 
the author, as a fanatical outbreak of the lowest populace 
headed by one sprung from its dregs. 

Numerous anecdotes are related of the precocious wisdom of 
the child. One day his mother finding him engaged in eat¬ 
ing earth scolded him sternly. “ Why, mothei*/" said the boy, 
u the host sweetmeat is but a modif oation of oarbh.” On 
Another occasion when he was particularly naughty, she ran 
after him to drub him into duty. He took refuge in a spot 
fall of castaway kitchen pots, and when she commanded him to 
go to the river and purify himself by ablution, lie replied that 
the cast-off vessels were not unci can, and that * what defileth a 
man is in the man/ 

Those anecdotes rest indeed on a slender foundation ; but 
are nevertheless interesting as having sprung out of a contem¬ 
plation of the subsequent career of Chaitanya. Throughout 
hia life lie maintained what one greater than lie had maintain¬ 
ed before that “ Not that which goetli into the mouth defileth 
a man; but that which cemefch out of the in out b this defileth 
n maa,**: In early childhood he was remarkable for some of 
those little mischievous pranks which lend sueh a strange in¬ 
terest to the same period of Krishna's life. The girls of 
Nridden, like Hindu girls of the present day in other parts, 
used to go at the usual hour of bathing to the banks of the 
river with fruits, flowers and sweetmeat to bo offered to Shiva. 
Chftitanya used often to present himself before them saying }w 
was their god, and when the offerings were unusually tempting 
to transfer the contents of thoir little neat baskets to Iris own 
mouth. One of these girls Lackshmi afterwards became bis 
consort. Under the tuition of Pundit Gangi His a, he made a 
considerable progress in learning. Tho eulogy of hU biogra¬ 
pher and disciple Brimbibim Diisa, after making every 
allowance for the Boswellism natural to a person in his cir¬ 
cumstances, does not appear to be wholly muneritid. His 
favourite study wan tho Sreemad bhtfgavata— the book which 
coloured his future destiny so deeply. In the Nyaya philosophy, 
hte forte of Ins native town, he was m proficient that he is 


# Literally those why hold the Ye<laa to he the Herniation, 
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reputed to hove composed n commentary on the (laotrima 
Sutras now lost.* However that be, he never made a parade 
of, his learning. On several occasions when the discourse 
turned on religion and philosophy, his disciples displayed 
considerable erudition. Chaitanya, however, generally content¬ 
ed himself with the passive part of a listener, now and then 
signifying his assent with a nod or an “ aye, and when pai- 
ticnlaHy moved, rising and giving the speaker hearty 
otdL vftCOj often woukl & verse OP two irotn tljB Sw.ciniUi 

bliagiwaia dr up from his Ups. But the only occasion on which 
we find him citing tenets of the higher philosophy is the occa¬ 
sion of the conversion of Sarbn Ifhauma Bhattfichfiiya, when 
lie quotes two pantheistic passages from the Bhagavadgita. 

Lackshmi having died of a snake-bite, he married another 
amiable girl of the name of Vishnu pm. that the above uici dent 
might not bo without its romance, the absence of Ghaibanya, it 
is said, took the form of a snake and caused the death. About 
this time took place a groat revolution in his life. 

His birth place is one of the most remarkable places m 
India. The capital of Bengal before Baklibyar Khilji planted 
the crescent on its walls, it still retains its preeminence as the 
intellectual dictator of a great part of Eastern India. Ilaghu 
Nandami of Muddea is the lawgiver of Bengal, and liix com¬ 
mentaries--wo might say his institutes-—are more frequently 
referred to hero than the Institutes of Maau or the Institutes 
of Ya •Iisav dku. The auspicious days and hours fixed by inc 
astrologers and almanac makers of Madden regulate lcstnuls, 
journeys and ceremonies throughout Bengal. A’gama .Bftgmba 
of Muddea instituted the Kali Punjab festival, and the .first 
worshipper of the goddess Jaggaddhutri, was the celebrated 
raja Krishna Chandra of Nmkk-a.t Hagbumitlia Sironiam, 
the subtlety of whose dialectics awed the greatest pundits ot 
Benares and Uitlula into admiration and silence, and who has 
left, a commentary on the Caution a Sutras at once the subtlest 
imd the most profound, was a native of Muddea. lantras 
ascribed to Shiva have been proved to be for- ones concocted 
by Muddea pundits. It cannot bo doubted, therefore, that 

* A tradition at Xukka ^cril^,. the lows to Chhtimy.Vj 
day while crossing the river in a fifet boat ho haplwned to have tar ms 
follow paaaein'cra^nOiinim, whose ‘Ml* Mg* < jl ' advancement in the world 
was a similar renmmitary that had cost him ke tmeaeamg tal of>»"•' 


meaning ... t] - 

to hv, with Him. Thu story te luipwMibto. 
^ TuttwabedhiuL Pattriia* 
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Niiddea ha n for good atul evil exercised and is still eftoTcising 
an imnieiiB© in Hue nee, Such a spot as this nurtured the 
young mind of Glmitanya. About the time ho was to set out in 
life, the worship ui the Shakti had reached its la^t stage of 
corruption* It was celebrated with orgies that might well put 
the votaries of the Bacchanalia and i Hony&ifc, of die Moabite 
Chsmosh and the Phoenician Astarte* to the blush. It seems 
to have, if not originated, at leash very considerably improved, 
in Nudd a, whence it was very likely to spread abroad with 
fearful rapidity. The reforms of Ohaitanyu were duo to a 
reaction against this degenerate worship of the vSkakti. 
Vaislmaviikn, early instffled into Ins mind by the Sreem&d 
biifigarata, was to be remodelled mid presented to the world iu 
its purity, and the obscene rites of Bhnbuui would die a natural 
death, For a year he could do nothing but hold nocturnal 
meetings with a few congenial spirits in tho house of ids friend 
8reehfm, and sing Kirtuns* in honour of ICmhniu The 
votaries of Bhab&ni tried constantly to interrupt their devo¬ 
tions by yells rmd howls outside* Gopuiu Chstpdl, one of the 
worst of this mischievous crew, stole one night into the hohso, 
and pttt in the front halt pieces of plantain leaf; a number of 
China roses turmeric, rod lend, red sandal wood, an 

earth on bottle full uf spirit and other requisites for the wor¬ 
ship of Bhabfark Next morning Smrbftsa called a sweeper to 
cast away the articles intended for the celebration of impure 
rites. And the third night after GopfiJa had insulted the 
maj ^ty of the god of Brindaban, be was, says Krishna Daaa, 
a leper, Struck with remorse Gopda went to Claitanyu and 
standing before him in an abject*posture with the palms joined, 
humbly craved for mercy. Tho offence of the penitent was 
forgiven him, and GopAla became whole and a convert. 
Some of tho sayings of Uh&ifcanya ou this occasion, are charac¬ 
teristic. Seducing any one into the worship of Bhabfini, says 
he, is an of fence punishable with the torments of tho hell called 
Bauvava for ten n ull ions of generations, and his mission is to 
exterminate impiety and establish tho true faith. (CJmitnuya 
Ckaritemrito, B, I, eh* 17)* 

A year passed away* Chaitanya and his friends acquired 
greater boldness, betook themselves to preaching in the 
streets and even parading through them with bands of Kirtun- 
Hours* They carried with them the sympathies of a largo 

# Kiitunrt i songs in pralso of some god or hero* Tim iinririnaeutiil music 
fwvoTnpuiiyhijr them is$ that of (1) on*-or more pain* of ^pnbahi (2) and the 
JMridan!^ft, a drum ot' tho shape of two rones united at tiuir b;i*c& with their 
apices cut oil- 
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portion of the population; but a strong minority was opposed 
to them. Some of these latter concluded very wisely that the 
Eirtuna were meant to subvert Hinduism ; for, argued they, 
there were Kirtuns in honor of Manga! Gh&iiclee, there were 
fvirtnns in honor of Manasa; but no such thing as a Kirturt in 
honor of Krishna was ever heard of; such an innovation, 
therefore, could have no other end than the utter subversion 
of their venerable faith** 

Thus reasoned many a fellow townsman of the uvehlogi- 
eian Siromani and these by no menus the least intelligent of 
the community* One day while Chaitanya and his band were 
traversing the market-place singing the praises of Mari, two 
brothers Jagai and jMadhai, inflamed with deadly hatred 
against the obtrusive innovations, mustered a strong body of 
the adversaries of the sect and began a souffle which 
resulted in many a broken head and broken mricUnga.f 
Short, however, was their triumph. The fury of an evil 
conscience tormented them into repentance and from deadly 
enemies they became devoted followers of Chaitanya. A. colli¬ 
sion, scarcely less serious, took place soon after between the 
Cazee of Null den and the reformers* But victory, as before, was 
with Chaitanya* One night the Oazee dreamed a dream that a 
lion was breaking his head with his paw even as he had broken 
the inrid&ngaa of the Vaishuavas* This frightened him into 
toleration* In a conversation hold with Chaitanya sometime 
after, he besought the great Vaishnava to forgive hiui for the 
sake of Nil dm vara Chakravarti, Chaitanya's maternal grand¬ 
father, whom the Cazee by way of compliment called u chacha" 
and really regarded as uncle* Chaitanya exposed the falsity of 
the Koran and dwelt on the absolute necessity of faith in Mari 
for the salvation of mankind* The C&zeefelt convinced of the 
absurdity of his own creed, and like Agrippa of old was almost 
persuaded to be a convert. 

Thus passed away the first twen ty-four years of the life of 
Chaitanya. In 1509, shortly after bis return from a pilgrimage 
to Gaya he went to Culna uad turned Sanyasi* Tim event 
affected his family very deeply* He was the only hope of his 
aged mother* Of the eight daughters she had borne all had 

* wtfx ^cc far *1 ^ i 
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f Every Sr&ddb of note in Bengal is celebrated with Kirtime whkh 
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died m infancy. His elder brother Vishwaf&pa had become 
a Sauyasi some years before, and a child becoming n wander¬ 
ing monk u a child dead to all intents and pur poses. It is 
tsuid that Sitaclii bad an ominous presentiniont of the calamity 
that was. to befall ber T that for spine days Am would never 
sullbr her child to be out of her eight, t hat the night before he 
went to Culna, she bud kept him as close to her bosom as it 
he were her infant babe. All her precautions, however, wore ot 
no avail, At the dead of the night m soon as he heard a 
whistling sound, the signal he had concerted with his tr ten els, 
he stole away from her side arid was in full speed towards 
Oulna. Hhaolri wept- bitterly and her lament is the them©of 
many a popular ballad, the touching burden ol one of which is, 
u C«T«n flJPEJT tSSfA, C3PTC? «rTS " Whm-o art 

thou gone, my Nemie ?'* conic lmuk to my knees, my child. 1 
And to this day, in Bengal, no Hindu fpmale with one child 
would take a morsel of rice ora drop of water before dawn 
after she hears a whistling sound in the night. 

Cheutanya, as will be seen hereafter, was devotedly attached 
to bis in other. But a voice higher than hei/s called him to 
ret:ounce the world, and be obeyed the call. We shall soon 
aec bow far ho subsequently relaxed from the rigour ot the 
code which enjoins a Sanyas i to forget his past life as complete¬ 
ly as if Ills soul had trasm ignited into another body. 

Now took place on© of the most memorable events in his 
life, m event which promised to inajigumte n now era of 
Hinduism, On his coming to the village of Bans Culee near 
(jour, such multi hides flocked to hear him preach as to attract 
the attention of hoveminent, which, however, finding on 
inquiry that it was but a hermit who earned all this bustle, took 
no further notice of the matter. Among the nunds in which the 
seed took root, were those ol two Mahomodan brothers Xhtbir 
and Khiish. At midnight they went to his quarters with the 
tokens of tho most abject submission on them—straw between 
their teeth, cloths round their necks and tears in their ©yes, 
and addressed him thus ; u Puri her of the fallen /I’Pf*,) 

low in descent and occupation, we are afraid of speaking our 
minds to thee. Saviour of Jugai and Mudhui, have mercy on 
us. Of MlecVha descent, these sinners are incomparably 
more odious than those lordly Brahmans of jTuduea* Our 
race has sinned greatly against cows and Brahmans* We 
are dwarfs standingoft tip toe fc© catch the moon* Stoop to 
mercy towards ms/ 1 Ohuit&uya rose and embraced them* 
££ You are my good old servants/ 1 said be, ff Yishnu w ill say© 

* Tfifl first name clia.ngod into Sree likhniv ChyXtaiiY& on his btoouiirg 
u Sanyasi. 


y on • henceforth you shall be known to the world under tho 
names of Rupa and transit an 

The act; was one of great boldness. Synd Hossien Shah, a 
descendant of the prophet, was reigning in Gour. The brothel 
were high in the employ of Government.* And the Malromedaii 
law punished with death all concerned actively or passively 
in such conversions, i t was plain that the not was one calculat¬ 
ed to make Cbnitanya the object of the most intense hatred 
to tlni whole Mahomedtm population. It was also plain that it 
would make him equally odious to the great body of the 
Hindu population too. It was an net hitherto unparalleled in 
the history of India. Ivabir and Nanak had indeed taken 
converts from kfoslemdoiTi j but K&bir and jhapek were here- 
siarchs. Here was a conversion of the lowest Mlech'has to 
orthodox Hinduism. 

From Gour ho proceeded to Santiporo. During his sojourn 
there in the house of his disciple Adwaita Achirya, he had an 
affecting inter view with his mother, brought there at his 
requosthy Nityananda, afterwards the renowned apostle of Ben - 
gal. For a time both mother and child could do nothing but 
weep. Shaehi seated him on her lap and wept again to think 
that the beautiful curls her maternal vanity had so fondly 
cherished were no more. “ Behave not, my Kemie, my darling, 
even as your brother Vishwarnpa behaves. Forgot not the 
child in'the Sanyas!” Chaitanya replied, “Ten millions of' 
generations mnv elapse, und yet 1 shall be unable to pay oil 
what I owe you. The body you have tended is your own. 
At all times 1 will be ready to do whatever you may command 
me to do. As a S any ass my heart may be weaned from every 
thin"- in this world, it never can be weaned from irjy mother.'’ 

Jagoanmatfcft ns the Avatar immediately succeeding Krishna 
Was naturally the object of (Mitanya's adoration. Towards I us 
shrine fctNUaobala, (Poore©,) therefore, he bent his steps. On 
his way he gained one of the moat distinguished of h is pro¬ 
selytes. Accident brought him into contact with Sarbuhhonma 
Bhattach&ya, a profound scholar. That enthusiasm, that fasci¬ 
nation of trimmer, that hearty embrace, those love-bespeaking 
eT es and smiles which succeeded so well with the common 
people, and even subdued the hearts of men intelligent mid 
learned like Adwaita Acltarya, failed to make any impression 
on the great pundit. The mysticism of the BhagavadgiU was 
pressed into his service, and it succeeded remarkably well. 
Chaitanya began by premising that such learning as Barba- 
bhoiUTm po&scas6tl # was oi 1 ittle use in cabling hiin to know 
things divine, and that the one great requisite for the attain- 
* The popular story makes them Viziers, 
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g of b ncli knowledge wa & faith.* This, ho far a* it went, was 
well said* Ch&ifeaaya then launched out into a field of down- 
right paiitheisrrvf and ended by expatiating on the infinite love 
of Han* By conclusive arguments like these he succeed¬ 
ed in convincing the Pundit that Vishnu was not merely one 
of the threefold energies of the Supreme Brahm, as was the 
popular belief, but the Supreme Brahm himself, and as such 
the sole object of our wots hip* What a weapon mysticism is, 
when one has to deal with adversaries bewildered in the maze 
of schools I 

After a short sojourn at NiUchala, he set out on a long 
course of pilgrimage throughout the Bekhan, He visited the 
DandaMranya and other scenes which the poetry of Valmiki 
has embalmed in the memory of every Hindu. 8rirangpnttan 
(Seringapatam) charmed him much ; nor did he feel less de¬ 
lighted with bathing in the holy wafers of the Cuuvery* He 
continued travelling southward, till he reached Rimeshwarn, 
the Indian terminus of the great bridge by which the Sim wan 
host of Rama is said to have gono over to Ceylon* Many pro¬ 
selytes were gained, among wham were a number of Huddlmta. 
In a conference at which many followers of the Simkya, 
Vedanta and Putarijak systems of philosophy were present, 
RauddkaeMrya the chief of the Buddhists received a signal dis¬ 
comfiture from the dialectics of Chaitauya, His conversion, 
however, was clue rather to the miraculous discovery and over¬ 
throw of a conspiracy lio had formed against Chaitauya than to 
the logic of tho great Yaishuava. 

Princes and potentates solicited the favour of his company 
and were welcome when they song lit it personally* He object¬ 
ed, however, strongly to any proposal for his visiting them in 


* | 
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Bhagavatgita, Ch. 7, ver. 3* 

Translation of Sridharashwamis* explanatory comment on the above pas¬ 
sage, 

VV it hoot faith In me, it is impossible to know mo. Among the hummer- 
able living beings that poeple tho ^arfch, man only possesses the higher facub 
ties* Among men, there are but few, who, by the efficacy of virtues treasur¬ 
ed up m jjast transmigrations can f ry to attain sell-knowledge. Of these, 
few succeed in knowing what their souls are, and of those few who succeed, 
still fewer can attain through mj favour to the knowledge of the universal 
fioul. 

+ n\ *0(1 3f^c?<r 
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Bbagavatgita, Ch* 7, ver. 4* 

Earth, water, fire, air, ether, mind, and intelligence and consciousness are 
but the eight modifications of my nature* 
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their convts, When Sarbabhouma brought a proposal like this 
from Raja Pral&pa Rut]ra, a devout worshipper of Jaggannitha 
by the bye, he said, 

“The meek man who has set his heart on things divine and 
who strives to gain the Other shore of the sea of Bhaba (tho 
world) should shun women and the worldly-minded as some- 
thiug worse than poison/'* 

Again. 

" The very appearance of women and the worldly Is to he 
dreaded/’f 

One of Ids most famous miracles, the curing of the leper 
BAsudeva was performed in the course of this journey. Re¬ 
turning to Nilachata, he found a great number of his disciples 
ready to accord to him the most enthusiastic recaption. 

As Srecbfisa was on the eve} of going back to Hadden, he 
called him aside oiu day and said, ff My dear Sreeb&sn, present 
this piece of cloth and this PrasadaJ of JuggaunAtha^s to rny 
mother. Implore her for my sake to forgive mo my sin in turning 
Banyasi, and not having stayed at home to serve her. I have 
acted foolishly, A foolish child has every right to the forgive¬ 
ness of his mother/' {Chaitanya Chantamrita, B. II. Oh. lo.) 

To strengthen the faith of his followers by his presence and 
exhortations ho undertook a journey to Bengal. Near Cut tuck 
he converted a drunken and debauched Mahomed an zemindar 
whom ho is said to have succeeded in reclaiming completely 
from the paths of vice. Returning to Orissa and spending 
there a short time, he started for Bnndiban with a single com¬ 
panion Balabhadra Bhatuudmrya. He left the beaten track and 
took an obscure way through the forest to elude Ins followers, 
who, be knew, would never part with him. The savage denizens 
of the wilderness gave way before him. Peacocks attended his 
journey warbling Hart. 

At "jhareekhanda N. West of Orissa, he converted n 
MlecVha tribe of Bheels. On his arrival at Benares, Vedanti&ts, 
Idealists, and Mahrafcta Brahmans flocked to see the great 
Yaiahnava of whom the fame went rife in the great metropolis 
of Hinduism. In a conference with a Vedantist he tried to 
expose the blindness and inconsistency of the man who, with 
Rrahm, soul, and wisdom constantly on his lips, failed to per- 

StWlTOtiTJ *lt?\ *f?A WW- 
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Chimdroya Natahs, Act VIII, ver. 25. 

f I Ditto ditto ver. 2H 

X Something offered to m idol, the leavings of (he dish of some venerable 
man. 





reive tlitir obvious' connection with Hari It is unnecessary 
to add that he signally failed. 

A it A.Uahabad he was joined by bis IVIahoinedan disciple 
Rupa, ISVer sinee thuir conversion, the two brothera were cot i- 
abantly trying to retire from court aru! spend their lives m 
devotion* They found royal favour a bar to their spiritual 
advancement, Rupa mad© a shift to escape* San titan feigned 
sickness* The king* sent a physician to see him, who re¬ 
ported that be was in good health. He was summoned and 
asked what ho meant by shamming* Sanatan avowed hist 
nooafeaey from Islam, which he had hitherto been prevented 
from doing, not from any fear of the consequences that might 
beta! himself, but From anxiety not to wound the feelings of 
a kind master* In respectful terms, equally remote from the 
insolent nonchalance of some victims of intolerance and the 
cringing dishonesty of others, he declared his readiness to sub¬ 
mit to any penalty th.@ law might inflict. H© was thrown into 
prison. The royal heart soon, however, relented towards the 
faithfhl minister* Freedom was offered him, if he agreed to 
accompany the king in an expedition against Orissa. He de¬ 
clined the favour, saying that he could not with a safe con- 
science be accessory to the desecration of u land that contained 
the shrine of one of the most celebrated incarnations of Vishnu* 
The king made the incarceration more “painful* in the mean¬ 
time San&tan had received from his brother a letter urging him 
not to lose a moment in joining the M&hapravu (as Chaifcaitya 
is called by his followers) at Brin da Lam The letter touched 
a responsive chord in San&t;m J a bosom* With a conscience 
not altogether Soeratic ho bribed the jailor with Its. 7,000 imd 
escaped in disguise. Qhaitauya embraced him and repeated 
the verses. 

^ cv f£f?s i 
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“ Dearer to rue i# tlit? believing Cband.ila than the unbeliever versed in 
the 4 Vedas* 

To him we should give, his we should take, he should, he venerated even 
I ain." 

He then proceeded to expound to the two brothers the 
fundamental articles of the Vhislumya creed* 

* No whet© h the name of this king mentioned. The Chaiianya Ch ari- 
t&mrita give» but a riironologkal due, md states that he was independent. 
*' *Rl$vT QtT ^53? f' *' And Hanatan snub You, the indepen* 

dent lord of Gour/ 1 If If P. 159. ■<' 

It imwt b> Sjad HasmsH Hhnh who reigned about this time in Gour and 
did not aeknowUA^e the supromapj of the Lodis, 


“ Home happy being in the course of his travels through the 
universe, found oat the seed of the creeper of faith. He sowed 
it. It sprouted* He tended it us a gardener and watered it 
with streams of Kirfcuns. It waxes strong* ru os to the etnpy- 
nean* to GojakadhAma, the purtidise of. Krishna* and clasps the 
Kulpabriksha* of his feot/ J 

«. f fhere are live stages of faith. The first and lowest is 
simply emtm^htive ( w ng) like that of the Rishis Ssmaka 
and Yogeudro, The second is $ervil& (^T^7) like that of 
men generally. The third is friendly (W) like the feeling 
with which HreedAma and the L J ar=da.vaa regarded Krishna. 
The fourth is matmialf paternal or jilt til (rpMi£i7) like that 
of Y&sliodd, Devaki, Ac. The fifth and highest is anm-om or 
Umncf (uv?r} like that of ftndim/* 

The most orthodox interpretation of the first passage is, that 
Choi t any a was the gardener who planted the creeper of faith 
and that Gurus have succeeded him in his office of 
tending the plant. Thus, according to this version, every man 
to be saved must have the spiritual guidance of a Guru, But 
the heretical Vaislmuva sect of the Spashtabadis scout the idea 
of the necessity of the spiritual guidance of men of contempti¬ 
ble, morals as Gurus too often are, for tho salvation of mankind. 
They are, however, far Out-numbered by their opponents. And 
it cannot be denied that Gum worship is on© of the worst fea¬ 
tures of Vaiahuavzstn m it is- lit the second passages die pro¬ 
per relation between God and man is likened in bold language 
to the relation between man and wife, the carnal element be¬ 
ing left out. 

A good Vaishnava is defined to b© 

Ci One who is meeker than grass, is &8 patient^ns a tree, and 
always sings the praises of Hari/ J + 

A <jood mi of V&ishnara is 

« He who loves God, is a friend to the godly, pities fcho 
ignorant and contemns men hardened in impiety/ J 

Faith of love (I) ; is held more than equivalent to good works 
(2) ; worskp (d) ; wisdom, (4) ; ascetic self-denial, (o); abstract 
contemplation (d) ; and gills {7 .) 

The doctrine of salvation by faith alone is nowhere explicitly, 
everywhere implicitly, taught* 

* A treft that yield* whatever fruit Is asked of it, 
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T h opinio sophy in pant h ei s tic * H al vatioi i or rat 1 1 er re d em p - 
lion (sff^) follows ©s soon as a man loses the consciousness 
of his own existence as an individual, and comes to regard 
the universal soul as the sole entity, and individual souls as 
nonentities* the creations of Maya, 

But this knowledge is attained not through a process of pure 
contemplation^ of pure intellection as the Vedanta maintains ; 
but through emotion, through love* The higher philosophy 
does indeed regard the emotions as not wholly useless at the 
outset< but they are to bo discarded as disturbing elements 
as soon as a man has advanced a certain stage* In the system 
of Chaitanya, however, love is all in all* 

The creed is a system of asceticism, Some of the sayings of 
Chaitanya already quoted, establish this beyond all doubt* 
Chaitanya himself and almost all the most devout of his follow- 
era, Haridasa, Raghun&tha, li/unfmaada were ail rigid ascetics,* 
Indeed all Vaishnavas who pretend to extraordinary sanctity 
call themselves Vairagia (ascetics)* though it must be acknow¬ 
ledged that the morals of a large proportion of these men are 
si i a m el es s ly l ciose* a k i ml of 1 eft h a n d m u rri a go or rat her con c i\ - 
biriage being but too common among them* 

There can be no doubt that Cbaitanya was a kind of tmfeist, 
in whose view the connexion between Krishna and Radiifi was 
something like the mystical union between Christ ami the 
Church, There are grave MaWmedan doctors who believe 
that the Anacreon! tics of Hafiz and Round are the effusions of 
the sin merest piety, that their apparent carnality is owing to 
the anxiety of,the poets to adapt them to vulgar comprehen¬ 
sion by f 1 i b en i n g th i n gs i m m (? r tal to th i n gs mo i i al, J Similar 
seems to have been (bid tuny a/s view of the amatory legends 
in the SreemadbMgavafca. The accomplished priest of Adwai- 
ta at Nuddea, \vho$e sincerity t have no reason to question, 
told me that ho was a sufcist, as were all the more intelligent 
among his brethren* One of his arguments was, that if the 
connexion between Krishna and Radhfi had been carnal, they 
would have left some issno to testily to such connexion, which 
however they have not; that, by presenting the union as at 
once carnal and fruitless, th© Sreemadbbfigavafca would make 
its hero impotent, which he says is blasphemous* All this, how¬ 
ever well it may speak for th© sentiments of the man, speaks 

# Of RaghurritKa it is said that he never tested anyth'; g sweet and never 
wore anything but rags 
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ery little for his penetration ; for admitting that an allegorical 
meaning could be attached to the connexion, what was llie use 
of tiuiae gross details in the chapter on Rasa ilia, m revolting 
to all feelings of delicacy ? 

From the doctrines of Ohart&nya, we tarn to his life. Iu a 
field near Brmdiiban he converted five Patens, A hymn to 
Krishna had so affected his nervous system, as to bring on a 
tit of epilepsy. While prostrate on tho ground he was foaming 
at his mouth, curiosity brought five Pataus to the spot to see 
what was the matter with him. They were observed by ten 
sowars who wore riding at full speed across the field. Pre¬ 
tending fco believe’that; the Patens had poisoned the traveller 
with the narcotic juice of the sol aim dhatura, and hoping to 
extort something from them* they fell to pinioning and tortur¬ 
ing the hapless wayfarers. 

Krishna Dasa, the Rajput neophyte, who was weeping by the 
side of his master, interceded strongly on their behalf, and as 
Chaltanya soon came back to his senses succeeded in effecting 
their release. A conversation ensued between Chaitanya and 
the Pa tans, which resulted in the conversion of the latter to 
Vnishiiuvism. Oliaitarcya exposed t lie in con si h ten tries of tie 
Koran by many an argumontum ad hormnem, 5 * admitted that it 
contained one great truth, viz. that there is but one God, and 
proved to their sat is faction, that this God was nous other than 
the black Krishna of i irindfibau. 

in the course- of this discussion, Chftifcanya had occasion to 
speak of tin? attributes of the deity, mid this lie does in a .strain 
which leaves no room for doubt, that his Krishna is a very 
different being from the rosy man of pleasure, the popular 
legends make him. These arguments had their derived effect, 
and Chaitanya was throughout Upper India nicknamed the 
Cf Pa tan Gosum/^t 

There have been men like Mahomed who beginning 
as impostors have ended as sincere believers in their own 
mission. There have been men like many a catholic priest 
of the middle ages# who (strange human nature!) from a 
sincere desire to promote religion have not scrupled to 
resort to 4 pious 7 frauds, It appears from a calm review of 
his life, that Ohaitanya was not 0110 of these men. On the 
contrary, the impression left by a study ofliis sayings and deeds 
ri, that he was as sincere an enthusiast as ever breathed. The 
only charge that can be brought against his sincerity is that, 
when a youth just emerging from boyhood, he onco deceived his 
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mother by saying that be was going to a neighbouring town to 
spend two or three days with a friend, whereas ho meant a 
much longer sojourn in a distant town, where he fan tied he 
could advance his worldly prospects. This, however, was long 
before he began his mission, and though it is true that the child 
is the father of the man, and that a single lapse olton deter¬ 
mines a maids character, it is not true that this lapse hid any¬ 
thing to do with the character Chr.iLanya afterwards here. It 
is morally impossible therefore that when Cdiainnya was dis¬ 
coursing on the attributes of the duty with the Patans, he was 
playing on them, for their nominal conversion, n trick similar to 
that by means of which the Jesuit missionaries in southern India. 
Succeeded in makiiic people believe that the Hindu and Chris¬ 
tian Trinities wore the same, and thus gained a number ot 
paeu do-converts. 

In this manner wore spent the first si v years of tho devotee- 
lilb of C hid tany a. During tho remaining eighteen years, ho 
lived constantly at Nil a dm la, praying, weeping, singing hymns 
to Haiti exhorting his followers, and often behaving in a manner 
that makes ns believe that hid enthusiasm frequently carried 
him beyond the bounds of sanity. Nityananda was chosen 
apostle of Bengal. Santitan and Eapa were sent to the great 
Vnisihnava shrine oi jirindtiban to weed out the tares of corrup¬ 
tion that were well nigh choking the ‘creeper of true faith' in 
that holy city. Tho interview with S&nfLtan at Nilaclnda was 
under circumstances too characteristic to bo passed over, 

Saniitnu had been attacked with a loathsome cutaneous 
disease, which made hint ill at ease with himself as he approach¬ 
ed Oil ait. any a. Chaitnnya, however, flew eagerly to embrace 
him, San fit. an shrank back a few paces. The N add on saint 
would take no denial and teased not running till his great 
Mahomedun disciplo war in his arras. On being asked how it 
was that he could embrace what repelled the least fastidious 
among Ins disciples, ho smiled anil said that to a Sanyas! san¬ 
dal-wood and dirt were the same thing. “ Bather say/' ex¬ 
claimed Haridasa, " that to a mother nothing iu her child is 
repulsive." 

{Chaitanya Chnrikmritn., B. iii. p. 36.) 

One of the consequences of Chaitanya 1 a long stay at Ndficha- 
hi was an immense accession to the annual pilgrimage to 
Jagguundtha, Every year, hosts of his followers came from 
Bengal to see him aud spend with him about four months. In 
company with them, enmo others who, though not members of 
his flock, lmld a pilgrimage to that holy spot an act of tho very 
highest merit. The disregard of custe which cllarnetcrises 
tins shrine is due partly to his influence, partly to the influence 
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of tlie Buddhists,* who had been tho guardians of the temple 
before* .During* their sojourn at JS r iluch?.il% Bndnnmis of ike 
greatestsanctity scruple u otto eat any tiling offered to them 
bv the lowest C hand ala. 

One of Ms most favourite companions at KxUtchala was hia 
disciple Harulasa. One day the conversation turning on the 
salvation of unbelievers, Chaitanya Mt pulled as to how Ma- 
hurncdfins could be saved. HarkkWa gave a ready solution, 
saying that as the Mahome duos had frequent occasions to use 
the word f folrftm/ and as the repetition of the word f Ram J 
involved in Haruat was of the most potent efficacy * Mussulmans 
must bo saved; Obaitanya was satisfied with this absurd bet 
well meat) t answer, his charity making him forget the funda¬ 
mental article of his creed, that salvation was impossible 
without faith in Vishnu. 

This Jaridaea was like hia master a man of exemplary 
cb uruet er P W Idle y e t in th e pv i m e of m an 1 y vi gou t an d beau - 
ty, lie had caused u hut to bo built in the forest of lhi un up ole, 
and repaired there to spend a few days in prayer. Ram 
Oil under Kirin,t the mnindar of the neighbouring village, 
laughed at his austerities and sent a beautiful female of ill- 
fame to tempt him. All her wiles and blandishments wore o' 
no avail. Haridasa continued counting his beads regardless 
of her presence. At knjjSi she begged the favour of his ox- 
changing a word with her. He told her, bo would do so us 
soon is he had finished his three hundred thousand Harip&mas. 
Hours after hours elapsed, the inn ruing dawned ; still U.arida- 
ea was at his devotions. At the dawn of day the woman 
returned home hoping to gain her object in. the ensuing night. 
Two successive nights she repeated her visit and whih the same 
success. Overcome at length by such holiness, she fell at his 
feet, begged his pardon, abjured her sinful career and became 
a devout Vaishnav u . And thus Vaishnu visui so much censured 
(not without reason) for its licentious tendency had the honour 
of reclaim mg a M ay da! cue . 

It w ould have been fortunate for Bengal, if all the followers of 
Ohaitanya had imitated this noble example. But Nityammda, 
the apostle of Bengal, was, if we may judge from a saying popu¬ 
larly ascribed to him, a man of pleasure. Why ho should have 

*“ In t he ith and 7th centuries A. Ih the Primer of Orissa wereBuddfchts. 
Houen Thsattg, a Chines© traveller, phased through it in the 7th centttfy »*ri 
a&w several topes of Asoca. Turner states that Jaggautftua is; heldiU Yen&ra* 
turn ly the Thibetans who are Buddhists. At his festival there is a blending 
of all castes, as if fragmentary remains of a period when, caste did not exist 
Calcutta Review, Yol. (>. Article Indian Buddhism. 

t At MooShedabad there are Hridua whose ancestors received from the 
Nawab the title of Khdn. 
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been of all others chosen to conduct this importaffli mission is 
to ns a mystery* The fact seems to be, that Ch Alt any a was, of 
all men, the one most likely to he imposed upon by hypocriti¬ 
cal rant, and that Nityauatifla's well acted enthusiasm gave him 
a com pi eta ascendancy over his master. 

Every revolution, nay every great movement, find’ a class of 
men ready to act the part of base instruments for the sake of 
rioting in license with impunity. The pious leaders of the 
crusades stooped to ally themselves with men, mi seal led sob 
dlevs of the cross, who, on the faking of Constantinople, dese¬ 
crated the Cathedral of St. Sophia by trampling the Madonna 
and the saints under foot, and seating a prostitute on the altar. 
Men of the unbending integrity of Gamut did not disdain to 
employ the agency of the mob of Faubourg St, Antoine, it 
was not to be expected therefore that a man like Nityauanda 
would scruple to enlist such men in his- spiritunl militia. The 
immorality of the lowest class of a Valrngis ^^* is partly to be 
traced to this source. A coefficient cause doubtless is the 
facility with which divorces can he obtained by them. 

Facilities of divorce have operated detrimentally in Revolu¬ 
tionary France, and in one or two of the petty German States, 
Franconia, for instance; and the illustrious German reformer's 
apparent connivance at the divorce of the Landgravine of Hesse 
Cass el is said to have tended powerfully to demoralise W itte ru¬ 
ber 

“The elms to Lucretin” says 11 oussea^ worshipped the unchaste 
Venus/* and indeed there seems to be something in human na¬ 
ture which makes men better than bad speculative doctrines 
would tend to make them. In our own country, the small sect of 
the Barnaul uiri SMkt&s(worshippers of Blmbfuii) would to a man 
become besotted debauchees, did they not find an expedient 
which raises them above the dogmas they hold. The Shynid 
Kahasya Tantra enjoins them to use wine m their ordinary 
drink, and to sprinkle wine on everything they eat. They have, 
however, found out a substitute for wine iti cocoa-nut water 
poured into a vessel of white brass. And the consequence is, 
that a large proportion of the Bainaeham can boast of being 
ns sober as any Beclmbite or teetotaller in the world. In like 
manner it is but bare justice to the more respectable classes of 
VaisknaY&s to state in the most emphatic terms that, in spite of 
the example of the god they almost exclusively venerate and 
adore, the standard ofchastity among them is ns high as among 
i heir neighbours. It would, however, be going too far to assert 
that an example like this, can bo perfectly innocuous—especial¬ 
ly when brought so constantly and so prominently forward. 


* See Appendix B. 
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it is to be feared that in the case of the lower order of 
Chaltany^s followers at least not a few ignorant-, unsophisticated 
Vuiahnavas, strangers to the mystical meaidng attached by th&ir 
more philosophic brofhran to the legends concerning Krishna 
•nul the milkmaiclis of Brimlftbau, allow their conduct to bo in 
a great measure influenced by the example of the object of 
their exclusive adoration, forgetting that their master Ohait-anya 
en;joined (he strictest purity of life by precept and example. 

On the same footin g with the lowest Vair%is in point of mora¬ 
lity stand the great Gosaiua of towns. Some idea of the character 
of fchessmen (honourable exceptions being of course made), may 
best bo conveyed’by likening them to those fat, sleek, sensual, 
jolly N q rm at i - pries te of whom the Prior Ayruer in “ Ivanhoe JJ 
'was the true type. Besides good living arid idleness, that 
which Chiefly tends to corrupt their morals is the eir emu stance 
of their taking tho spiritual guidance of women of bad note. 
The writer of this little e^.say had once the opportunity of re¬ 
presenting to a distant Gastrin relation of his, the impropriety of 
such a course. The answer he received was very like the 
sophism of the Jesuit Fere Banny, so eloquently assailed by 
Pascal, * 

Wo have said the worst that could be mid of thousands who 
protend to belong fco the flock of Ch ait any a ; for no ml mi ra¬ 
tion of the man should betray us into an admiration of 
the practical working of the system, corrupted as it has been 
bv the sale of indulgences, which, for the purposes of nominal 
conversion, Nityananda and his successors preached. It must 
be observed* however, that the Gos-aina are no more the guar¬ 
dians of Chaitanyaism in its purity than the Jesuits wore of tho 
religion of Jos tub '* 

Xn the lash stage of his life, the enthusiasm of Ghaitanya 
seems to have amounted to a morbid frenzy. His habit of 
falling down insensible on the earth in, fits of ecstatic devotion, 
seems to have gained upon him with his advancing years. In 
tho course of one of his nocturnal peregrinations be came to 
tho beach. It was a beautiful night in spring. The moon, 
says Krishna D&sa, was shining respleudently on tbe dark 
waves of the Ghilka Lake, turning it into a rippling mass of 
molten gold, To the erased imagination of Ghaitnriya, it 
was but the golden waters of the hply Jumna with Krishna 

# 11 It is Jawflil to expose ourselves to oinmihstaiices wliieh may prove to 
n* the occasion of Bin, when it is for tho purpose of promoting the spiritual 
or temporal welfare of ourselves or of onr neighbours. For instance, it is 
lawful fur any one to repair to places of public resort for the purpose of eon* 
verting abandoned female* from their a ins, although ho may consider it 
probatde that he may fall into sin from having often M btSj been led into 
temptation on a itch fioeaaions/' Provincial Lett, bits, XV. 
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S pi n-tf h a m the surface, lie ritthed i nto tlle water to embrace 
tU phantom conjured Bp by his heat-^ppressed brsim and was 
drowned. Some fishermen who had cast m their nets near 
the shove, hauled up the fragile frame on which ascetic mom* 
iication had half-accomplished We work which water finished. 
According to the popular account there were some signs of 
animation Ui his countenance when brought to laud, and it la 
added that the name of Hart restored him completely to htc, and 
that after spending some days with his disciples, he marppeared 
mysteriously. But the truth seems to be that tins was the 
last scone of his life. 

Thus perished in the forty-eighth year of his ago the most 
remarkable man that Bengal over produced. His chief glory 
consists, not in his having asserted “ Bearer to me is the 
believing Ohandala than the unbeliever versed m 'W lour 
Vedas/tut in his having practically carried out the idea. 
One of the most amiable traits in his character was his 
extreme humanity towards the inferior animals. His biogra- 
nhers do not think it beneath their dignity to notice the 
srmt tenderness with which ho treated a dog of' Ins disciple 
Shi van midii/s, one of the most unclean of animals, by tlio bye, 
according to Hindu notions. On the whole, this we nioy say of 
him that had he boon as intelligent as he was loving, behoving, 
and' sincere, and above all, had his veneration boon properly 
directed, he would have ranked high among the benefactors oi 

1U Chaitanya has received divine honors. One of the fun¬ 
damental articles of the Vaislmava creed in Bengal is, that he 
was the " Bourimga-Avatnr,"— the incarnation ot the incorpo¬ 
rate essence of the sable Krishna and the fam Emilia. 

No ruins now mark the spot that ushered Umtanya into the 
world The ravages of the stream have swept away every 
vestige of his paternal abode. Indeed, the Bites of old N uddeoand 
now Nuddea are as distinct as those of old 'lyre and new Lyre, 
or of old Delhi and now Delhi. Now Nuddea is on the ngnt 
bank of the river, old Nuddea was on the left. Besides aqua¬ 
tic encroach moots, old Nuddea seems to have guttered trom a 
more terrible geological catastrophe—a general submergence 
of its level. During the rains, nothing is to be seen ot the cite 
of Bulbil Seii] but a vast sheet of water with the Bulbil mount! 
n-epm" out of it, and feebly attesting the byegone grandeur 
{ v f the%lacc, the awful silence of desolation being only broken 
by the chirping of a heron or the shrill note of a kingfisher* 
New Nuddea now is tbo Nuddea ot Chaitxvnya. llo-o ho has 
a temple managed by the family of bis unhappy wife \ish- 
uupria, and an image to winch the statuary had ideality enough 
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to give a benevolent expression. In a corner sits n hide tiltl 
man of mxt y, reading, smjjipg, weeping, muttering pious 
ejaculations, and singing in a plaintive strain ** WtHi C*f|3£ 
nV&t OT ” 

ff When shall 1 liave Rrmranya, when shall X become his 
consortScandal, m foul-mouthed about the immorality of 
the great Gosains, has never been able to espy the slightest 
taint of carnality in the character of i ho* austere monk. Glori¬ 
fy llari, utter a sentiment that chimes in with hif&—ho will 
rise and embrace you. Strong faith he has ; truth in one Sense 
(and that not the very highest of course) he has ; and when 
there is nothing to call forth his bigotry, he seems to b© a man 
who loves his Mlowmeo. But of that exalted charity which 
wbcu united with these noble attributes, elevates a mail above 
ordinary humanity, he does not seem to possess any large share. 
Such is Clmifcauya Dasft Babujt—tka model Yaislmaya—the 
living impersonation of all the best and all the worst features 
of G1 mi tan y ui am ♦ 

« What after all,” it may be asked, "has Chaitanya done?” 
Ho has done one great thing. He bus proved that tli© Hindu 
mind lias not been stereotyped. His bistery is the history of 
the progress of a great idea in Hindustan. In the Oth century 
before the Christian era, Buddha Sakya Muni had preached that 
of all monopolies which tho human race had ever been cursed 
With, the worst was that of religion.* This protest against tho 
exclusivism of tho dominant faith, was continued with more or 
less success by a host of subsequent reformers. About the 
end of the fourteenth century, Uamfmanda founded a sect into 
which ho admitted men of all castes. Itai D&sa, on© oi his 
favourite disciples was a shoe-timber, n caste njjjfc .superior m 
social status to the lowest Chandula. Kabir, the most energe¬ 
tic of JMmanauda J s followers, founded a new sect and earned 
out the liberal principles of his master with so much boldness 
and yet with such moderation, and made such approaches 
towards a pure monotheistic creed, that, at his death, it is said 
there occurred adispute between the Hindus and Mahomedans 
as to whether his body should bo burned or buried. 

Kitnalc, who might bo called the spiritual son of Kabtr, found¬ 
ed in tho beginning of the 10 th century, tho world-renowned 


* In order to overthrow one of the olchsfc religious of the world, it waa 
sufficient that one tana should chal ion go the authority of the Br fl i lW ftos the 
gi*l* of tho earth (Jihfuleva) and WfeaiK among the scorned and degraded 
creature* of God, the simple truth that salvation was possible without the 
mediation of priests and without a belief in books to which the^e very priests 
hud given the title of revelation. This was Buddha Sakya Muni.—Dr. 
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Kbalsa, thus carrying out tho spirit of innovation afepl further. 
Chaitanys, his contemporary in Bengal, did not indeed try to 
effect reforms so radical Rut be too preached a crusade against 
caste. The theological work*? most esteemed by his followers 
are rim works of his great At ah a me dan disciph s Bupa and 
Sanitan.* Nor istli® anti-caste movement yet kite. Scarcely 
more than half a century hm elapsed since there arose at 
Ghoahpatai near Hooghly, the sect of the Karfabhujns which 
bids fair soon to. number a million of mem bers. 

These aidi-caste movements are, be it remembered, very un¬ 
like the lip movements so common in and about Calcutta, A 
large proportion of the inhabitants of Refer, Allahabad and 
Agra are B&b&najidas. Tuki Rasa whose Hindi version of the 
Uomayan exercises a more extensive influence ou the popular 
mind in India than any other literary work whatever, was a 
IMmanundru 

The Kabirpanthis liavo iomimciable ramifications throughout 
the whole of the North-West Provinces j and though, for avoid¬ 
ing persecution, they profess outward conformity, the spirit of 
fcheir founder does not seem to be wholly extinct among thenjnt 

The Kbdisa, though fallen, is as glorious as ever. A third of 
the population of Bengal is composed of the followers of Clrni- 
tauya. And if we exclude half a million of fat, temporising 
GoaninSjWe shall find the rest nearly true to the spirit of the 
Nuddviii saint, in one respect at least- All these facts fiend, to 
tfltmv that the Hindu mind is not so hopelessly wedded to pre¬ 
judice and antiquity, that there is no chance of its regeneration. 
Even from the errors of Chai tanyaism, we may draw one consol¬ 
ing inference, 

44 The Romn m st produe' s repose by m cans of s tupcfeetion - 
The Protestant encourages activity, though be knows that 
where there is much activity, there will be some aberration. 
And just m we may from the great number of rogues in a town 
infer, that much honest gain is made there, so may we often 
from tho quantity of error in a community, draw a cheering in¬ 
ference as to the degree in which the public mind is turned to 
those inquiries which alone can load to rational convictions of 
t r u tli / J —L o rd Ma i a u / ay . 

BetrrhJioom, Bee* 2 nd t 1860 . 

* The BitUgdW Madhalm and Lolita M*4haba of Eupsi. The HuribWfcti 
Vitaa and S&marM Sindhti of Sau&trtn. 
f Wilson on Hindu Setts—Tathvahodhmet* Patfeftca. 
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"With Chaitanya perished the great \'aidic family of S arrive di 
Bharadwajas. (Sfanvedi those who profess to be guided by the 
SSinvedn specially.) Almost all Rahrcn Brahmans-. the majority 
of the Brahmans in and about Calcutta, are Stunvedis. Among 
the Vaidica Rigvedis and Yajnrvedis are comparatively numer¬ 
ous. Rh&radwajas, descendants of the great Ttishi Bharndwiija, 
All t he Mookerjeas who are Rnhree "Brahmans are S&mvedi 
Bhftradwajas. 

Among' the Vaidic Brahmans, though there arc numerous 
BMradwfijast and numerous Hamvedis, Simvedi Bh&radw£jas 
are extinct. 

B. 

The Bengal Ymshnavas, 

The Bengal Vaishnavas are divided into two gi'oat classes, 
the secular Vaishnavas and the Vairtigia or ascetics. Initia¬ 
tion into tho Yairagya Asrama is attended with (1), the shav¬ 
ing of the head save a small tuft on tho crown j (2), bathing ; (3), 
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putting on the Wore, Kaupin, Bahirv&sa, Teeluk, Mftdrd and 
Trikantfhi. Pore, a girdle. Knupin, a narrow strip of doth 
put on longitudinally and attached at the extremities to tho 
Pore, the only covering which gymnosophists havo modesty 
enough to wear. It is emblematic ol the absence of passion. 
Bahirv&sa—a covering descending from the girdle to the kneo. 

Teelnk, marks of ochre or wliiiu sunders on the forehead. 
Red sunders, sacred to Kali and Shiva, the destroyers, they 
detest. JMCldra, Harinarnas printed mi the body from wooden 
blocks moistened with snnders. Trikant'hi, a threefold rosary 
of the sacred TuUi wood, worn round the neck. 

pt) A rupee and quarter .is to be paid to the Guru as the 
fee of initiation. 

The only luxury a Yairagi is to he indulged with, is a Karan* 
ga or brass mug. 

'The Vairagis were a strictly monastic order. As in the case 
of the German clergy before the Reformation (Hume), ip has 
been found necessary to legalise a kind oi left-hand marriage 
among them. The fee for the marriage contract is a rupee 
and quarter. It can be dissolved at the pleasure of either party 
on the payment of the same sum to the Guru. The Yairligis 
bury their dead. They have no objection to pay homage to 
Durga who, they say was a Vaishnavi. But from Kali they as 
well as their secular brethren recoil with horror, as if sho were 
u she-devil. Shiva they hold in nearly the same degree of 
detestation. Tho Sreemadbhagavat denounces the worship of 
(Bhava) Shiva in tho strongest terms ; and Chaitanya when at 
Benares did not visit the famous shrine of Ybbewshwara. They 
lmto the Tamog&aa, the destroying principle, of which Shiva 
uml his wife Kali are the i in personations. Bloody sacrifices 
all Vaishnavas are enjoined to abhor, nor are they permitted to 
eat tho Mesh of a goat sacrificed or otherwise killed. Indeed, 
the more orthodox among them have carried their abhorrence 
of blood so far as to erase the word £ cut’ from their vocabulary. 
" Prepare this brinjal for the kitchen,” said a Gosain relation 
of mine to a cousin of his. He would never use the word cut, ’ 
the ordinary expression. Strange as this scruple may appear, 
there are few Hindus who have not had opportunities of mark- 
ing it* 

A Vairftgi may be of any caste, and all Vairfigis are cm a 
lore!. The Gossans, however, have entirely lo*t the spirit of 
their master. They enjoin ci high caste convert and si low 
caste convert to eat with each other, and connect their families 
by intermarriage; bat they seldom have the moral courage to 
practise these things themselves. They have not moral courage 
enough to convert a Mahomedam When the precedent of 



Chaitanya in the case of Rapa and Sand tan is urged, the reply 
that the Mahapravu is the almighty Krishna himself, and can 
do anything, and that Rupa and Sdnatau never ate anything 
unclean before their conversion, which is a fib. 

The VahhnavB disciple, the organization of the hierarchy, 
&c. are almost wholly due to Nifcyananda and his successors* 
Chaifcanya troubled himself very little with these things. 
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REPORT 

ON THE 

PROCEEDINGS OF THE SECTION ON SANITARY IM¬ 
PROVEMENT DURING THE SESSION OF 1859-60, 

BT 

BABOO NOBIN KRISTO BOSH 
TJi.e2 Uh January, 18,61* 


In appearing before you, this evening, Gentlemen, I need 
hardly tell you, that, as President of the Medical Section of the 
Society, it was for Dr. Mount to have addressed you on the 
pre'senb occasion ; and were he at his post, 1 myself perhaps 
would have had little more to do than, in common with you, 
sit down to a rich repast* But ill-health having kept him 
away, the stewardship for the time lias devolved on my humble 
self; and, in discharging its functions, in place of one so able 
and experienced as Dr* Manat, is it necessary for me to say 
—T stand in Deed of considerable indulgence on your part ? 

The topics to be touched upon in this report, have for their 
object, more or loss directly, the preservation of healthy—a mat¬ 
ter alw ays of the greatest importance in itself, but growing still 
in urgency and interest with the progress of civilisation and 
the arts. In the hunting and nomadic state, men necessarily 
dwell apart from one another, each requiring a considerable 
extent of ground as the sphere of his operations* Bach may be 
said, therefore, to live in an atmosphere peculiarly his own, and 
local causes of disease can tell but oti few at a time* But 
when the awakened spirit of commercial and manufacturing 
industry draws men by hundreds and thousands mm under a 
common roof, and myriads and millions come to reside with in 
the narrow precincts of busy cities and towns; not only do the 
ordinary causes of disease attain a much higher degree of inten¬ 
sity by reason of operating on vast multitudes at once, but now 
and artificial ones are engendered, — bursting out, at times, in 
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.«._1 scourges to the limn an race, It, is of the nfunosfc conse¬ 
quence* therefore, that commercial and industrial prosperity 
should always go hand-in-luind with a well regulated system of 
sanitftfy reform ; as, otherwise, not all the developed resources 
oi the world could compensate for one foul epidemic, which, by 
contaminating the air and writer, it might to the means of 
calling into being* Unhappily however, tJi© very idea of the 
prevenUbiUty of, disease is one of modern origin. Men, in all 
age*, no doubt, whether by incantations and charms, or nos¬ 
trums and pills, have tried to administer relief to the sick and 
diseased* But it is almost to our own times, that wo have to 
look for any effectual stop towards eradicating the very seeds 
of fevers and plagues. Nor is there aught in this to wonder 
at* The laws, which govern tho course of vital phenomena, 
are among the most subtle and complex in the whole range f 
human enquiry* Bach phenomenon of life, in fact, has to be 
traced to a complicated intersection of causes, which, besides 
being difficult to unravel in themselves, are liable to a thousand 
disturbing iuilueoces the least of which may materially interfere 
with tho result* Hence all seems anomalous and without order* 
Causes being present, we apparently mim the effect; and 
effects are observed in’the absence of any tangible or percepti¬ 
ble cause* In this seeming state of confusion, men naturally 
felt m if health and disease belonged to the chapter of accidents 
alone, and had recourse only to supernatural measures for 
averting evils which appeared to be so very capricious in the ir 
course* It was only by patient and laborious* observation, 
therefore, and going, as it wore, through a course of prepara¬ 
tory discipline in the rigidly inductive schools of astronomy 
and general physics, that the human mind was trained to 
trace, with any exactness, the tangled threads of the science of 
life, Indeed, even now, notwithstanding all the ingenuity 
brought to bear upon scientific investigations, and all the light 
derived from tho progress of the collateral branches of know¬ 
ledge, we but imperfectly understand the causes ot disease* Tue 
more tangible ones, no doubt, have been brought under cogni¬ 
tion ; but others, more subtle, have hitherto eluded our means 
of analysis and research. But though our knowledge may 
not be perfect, it is not valueless on that account ; and it will 
appear from the sequel to what extent it is in our power, at 
present, to avert the sufferings of disease, and the pangs of un¬ 
timely death. 

It is not intended boro, however, to enter into a systematic 
discussion of the various conditions of health* The object 
which the Section I have the honor to represent this evening, 
has got in view, is entirely ol a practical character* It is to 
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investigate into the dietary a net habits generally of the people, 
as well as the sanitary state of towns and villages in different 
parts of the country ; to ascertain what tlie prevailing diseases 
in these several parts may be; to trace, so far as possible, 
these ilisenses to errors of diet and modes of living, or the ab¬ 
sence of good local sanitary arrangements ; and then to see 
what maybe left in the shape of residual phenomena to be 
accounted for by the unavoidable effects of climate, or the 
other more occult agencies affecting and influencing human 
health* It will thus be found how much of the ailments and 
mortality among the people is owing to causes which it is in 
our own power to avert or remove, and Bow much owing to 
those which, in the present state of knowledge, are beyond 
human control* Manifest it is, however, that for the success¬ 
ful prosecution of an inquiry like this, nu enormous amount of 
labdur most be undergone, ami materials patiently collected for 
years, before any general inferences can be ventured upon* 
2lie Society ought not to feel disappointed, therefore, if its 
Medical Section has no very brilliant results to lay before it this 
evening. It should rather consider it a hopeful sign, If, dur¬ 
ing the short period it has been m existence, the Section has, 
in the difficult undertaking it has proposed to itself, made a 
start, at least, in the right direction, 

I have been at some pains myself to search for any previous¬ 
ly recorded facts bearing on the inquiries in question j but I 
cannot say with much success* The physicians who early 
visited the country on the advent of British power, confounded 
and amazed at the frightful ravages which fever, dysentery, 
and hepatitis were committing round them, scarcely knew 
how even to deal with maladies winch presented to them such 
a new and uncouth aspect* In a state of anxious amazement, 

‘ putrid bi1e J was laid hold of by them as the groat mischief- 
maker in every case; and their learning and ingenuity had full 
occupation in devising expedients for the expulsion of this 
noted culprit from the system. From the labours of these 
worthies, therefore, not much iu the shape of instructive infor¬ 
mation can be derived* When sounder views of tropical pa¬ 
thology began to prevail, the discovery of appropriate methods 
of treatment naturally, in the first instance, absorbed the at fen- 
lion of medical men* And, hence, while during tbo earlier 
part of the present century, we meet with several important 
works on the nosology and treatment of tropical maladies, one 
devoted to the subject of tropical hygieoo is scarcely to he 
found* But this is only another illustration of curative > taking 
the precedence of preventive, medicine. In the year 1822, 
however, the formation of the Medical and Physical Society of 





Calcutta, through the exertions of Dr, Adam, gave a tuny m d 
powerful impulse to the efforts of the profession; and questions 
relating to climatic influences, medical topographies of dis¬ 
tricts, and the origin and progress of epidemics,began, thence¬ 
forth, to excite increasing interest and attention. It is only 
to tie regretted that the early dissolution of tins foamed body 
prevented it from developing its full measure of usefulness, and 
carrying out the inquiries which it had bo auspiciously com¬ 
mon net!. 

Dispersed through the Transactions o the Society, still, (ex- 
tending over a period of 18 years From 1825 to 1815) arc to be 
found a great uuiuy papers presenting much that is valuable in 
reference to the inquiries now in Itapd. Among others them 
will be found a series of memoirs on the prevailing epidemics 
of the country, replete with interest not only to the student of 
medicine, but to every soul living and breathing on India’s 
soil* Of these, therefore, interspersed with a li ttle additional 
matter from other sources, I have prepared a slight analysis to 
be laid before the Society, as well with a view to convoy sonic 
idea of the nature of the epidemics themselves, and of the cir¬ 
cumstances under which they are noticed to have occurred, as 
to impress on the mind the extent of devastation^ winch, almost 
without intercession, they are committing in some part of the 
country or other. 

In the very first volume of the TninnacUaiiXy then, wo moot 
with notices of an ephemera! lever, somewhat resembling th ; 
scarlatina, which prevailed epidemically during 1824*25* f t 
is said to have broken out simultaneously at Rangoon and 
Gusserat,—co vered a large portion of Eastern Bengal, extending 
even to the Presidency of Madras,—and reached Calcutta within 
a few days of its first appearance at Rangoon, It commenced 
about the end of May, attained its height in the o-mr o of a 
few days, continued unabated till about the middle of July, and 
then gradually declining seemed to pass away* After a few 
months 5 intermission, however, it> broke out afresh at Eerfaam- 
poro, about the beginning of April next, visited Patna, Benares, 
Chun tin gur, and other stations along the const of the river, 
and then raging for the two or three ensuing months, finally 
disappeared, m September. In its course it spared neither 
condition, sex, nor age; and though unattended with any very 
great mortality, left those it had attacked in a state of extreme 
debility and prostration* The year of its occurrence m noted 
as being, notwithstanding the early setting in of the rains, 
singularly sultry and oppressive, and characterised by a pecu¬ 
liar h nay and loaded state of the atmosphere. 

Singularly con trusted with the above is the epidemic next to 
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of a severe bronchitic fever, 
raged over lower Bengal during the rains of 1828. Its ra¬ 
vages extended from Calcutta to Maid ah, but were confined 
almost exclusively amongst children—-chiefly those of European 
parents* Among them, however, it proved very fatal,—death 
often occurring even within 24* Jboitrs- Vary few children are 
said to have escaped the attack. 

The year following witnessed a bilious remittent fever which 
commenced at Haft&oe about the end of June, and assuming the 
epidemic form, spread in a northerly and easterly direction, 
over Sir hind, Delhi, Meerut, and other places. Itf mortality 
like that of the fever of 1821-25, was small; but like it, it left 
the patients extremely exhausted and enfeebled, so as to make 
them linger through a protracted convalescence. The year, 
too, is noted as one in which unu sual early rains were followed 
in the district of Meerut, at least, by an exceedingly hot and 
oppressive w oather. 

In 1832, Calcutta was visited by a severe form of small-pox, 
which breaking out in March, w ent on increasing in fatality 
until, having reached its acme in December, it gradually be¬ 
gan to decline. Us ravages did not entirely cease, however, 
till the ensuing June, The number of men, women, a nd children 
carried off by it, has been estimated al near three thousand. 

Concurrently with it, there also prevailed an epidemic lover 
in some of the Upper Provinces™Bareilly, Meerut, Indore, &c .; 
but fortunately this did not prove very fatal in its effects 

But scarcely had Calcutta tune to breathe from the effects of 
the detractive epidemic to which it had been so long a prey, 
when a severe remittent fever began to show itself. It broke 
out first near Diamond Harbour at the end of May; and 
thence, through t he in freeing villages, made its appearance 
in Calcutta about the middle of July. It was thopeculiar con¬ 
gestive remittent of Ifengal, and prove d very fatal in its course* 

This year ($838) again, the hot tnoutfes| are said to have been 
unusually’Unit ry and hot; and cm the 22nd of May, a strong 
gale caused the river to overflow, and destroy cattle and culti¬ 
vation for several miles upwards from the yea. To the other 
causes of disease, therefore, may, in this instance, be added the 
effects of famin o. 

The year 183d is a memorable on© in the history of Indian 
epidemics* It is the year of the famous Julia plague,—the most 
malignant pest that ever threatened to desolate the country. 

But though this be the year in which it first excited general 
attention, it may be traced so far back as 1815 in the province 
of Guzerafc, and which the year before had suffered from a terri¬ 
ble famine. With the rains of 1819, it broke out again in the 
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northern part of Guzorat, and overspread the eastern ^ districts 
of AhmecUbad. From this timpao more is heard of it until 
the year under notice, when it burst forth anew id Marwar, in a 
village of the name of Pali,—bordering upon a low and swampy 
jlieoh and covered with unclean bazars > and narrow, irregular, 
and filthy alleys. From Pali, the malady propagated itself, 
whether by contagion or not, (for on this point opinion seems 
to be divided) to other parts of Mar war, and continued its ra¬ 
vages for upwards of a year. The mortality was dreadful, 
being supposed to be not loss than 7 A p o' cent* 

bimaRan^-'iy with the plague, during the earlier part 
of the year, there raged also a bilious remittent at Moradabad 
and the adjacent districts, and which, too, was attended with 
very fatal results. Unlike the Bengal epidemic, however, 
this cannot bo traced to any manifest local cause, for few places 
in the country are * more free from jungle, morasses, &a, than 
Alomdnhad/ But it is said to have been attendee! with a.great 
scarcity of rain, there not being more than a third of tlio usual 
fell. Towards the close of the year, the disease again shewed 
it self at Bareilly, and produced considerable mortality among 
the inmates of the jail. 

In 18-37, small-pox again appeared in Calcutta, and both in 
the course it ran, and the fatality it produced, bore a close 
resemblance to the visitation of 18*32, 

The same year was marked likewise by a destructive re¬ 
mittent. of the bilious type prevailing epidemically at Delhi and 
its neighbourhood. Some idea of the extretne totality with 
which it was att ended may be formed from the tact, that, in 
a village neat Paniput, out of a population oi oDO families, 
near 200 individuals died within six weeks, and jn another 
230 died within 27 days out of a population of little more 
than a thousand. The state of the villages which suffered, 
with such terrible seventy, is described ns being extremely over¬ 
crowded and dirty, and the season, during which the malady 
prevailed, as being characterised by days exceedingly hot but 
followed by chilly nights. While the fever was raging all 
around, however, the troops of the division are reported to have 
continued in a perfectly good state of health. 

Passing over some epidemics of a comparatively minor kind, 
an d pro son ti ng h othin g very pec u lia r in the i. r h i story, w c cot 11 e 
next to the groat Mitharnari of Gurhwal. iliis pestilential dis¬ 
temper, closely allied to the plague, is said to have appeared 
first nour Kedaraanth in 1823, and confined ife ravages for 
some time only to n couple of pcrguimahs—-Nagpore and 
Budhan, Gradually, however, it spread over the surrounding 
peiguuuahs, and breaking out with extreme virulence, during 
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the rains of 1849, in a place callod Putti, committed fearful 
havoc iu several of the villages of Gurhwah Sp deserves here 
to be stated that the whole of this? province also is noticed i\s 
being remarkable tor poverty and filth the majority of the 
inhabitants living on bad and insufficaeut food, and obliged, 
from the seventy of the cold, to forego all benefit of open air, 
and, for the sake of mutual warmth, remain crowded together 
in low and filthy hovels. 

In 1849, Calcutta mid the suburbs were also overrun by one of 
the most fatal smallpox visitations, with which the country h&s 
ever been afflicted* Another had occurred before in 1843, 
Both commenced in November differing in this respect, 
therefore, from the epidemics of 1832 and 1887, which had bro¬ 
ken out with the return of the hot weather. But the (net most 
worthy of mention, in this place, is that in 1843, the health of the 
troops at I) mn Dam and Barrack pore, and m 1849 that of the 
troops and other residents in the garrison of Fort William, eon- 
tinned to bo in every way good and satis factory, while the 
population was being decimated all around. 

No notice he yet bus been taken of that formidable pest— 
tlie cii olera,—not beeause, during thc pe riod urtder rev iew, it 
never shewed itself in an epidemic form, but because since 
1817, when it broke out with a terrible severity in some of the 
Sonthech districts of Bengal, it h is never been fairly absent 
from some part; of the country or other, Let it not be suppos¬ 
ed, however, that this was the year of its first appearance in 
India* Even in European works on the subject, it has been 
traced so far back m 1 780, when it produced a most fearful 
iimrtali tv—destroying near 20,000 lives,—among the pilgrims 
at Harridwar. Earlier than this, however, (if we except, perhaps, 
some vague notice of its appearance at Madras a few years 
before), there is no account of it to be met with in any of them ; 
—although mere suppositions are not wanting as to its having 
been in India from a long time past* Vet, that the malady has 
infested the country from the remotest period, seems evident 
from the minute and vivid description, which, under the name of 
the Jii$huchikd ( ifi ) oceurs of it in the $h usruinm 
ono of the oldest medical works of the Hindus, and 
compiled from the lectures of Dhdnuini&rl by his pupil Shits- 
vulOj the son of Bi*m( Mittra, In the following couplet (mak¬ 
ing allowance, perhaps, for a little transposition in the order of 
symptoms to suit the metre of verse,} who will not recognise 
a case of cholera even such as it occurs nfe the present day ? 

K^rfTTBRrr fairer ^ i 

'in*® *wrr a 
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^'Coma, excess!re purging, vomiting, thirst, colic pains, wander¬ 
ing of mind, cramps, yarning, refltlessnesir, discoloration of 
tlie surface, tremors, oppression nf the chest, and headache, 
occur in it/—u e. (ho Bisln'icliika, It appears, not withstanding*, 
that the disease, in its pestilential fomuifc least, either used to 
occur at long intervals frets the first, or at any rate, was m a 
state of abeyance for a considerable munber of years previously 
to 1817. For I ]j av & boen ass n r c d by cvery cld txiari with 
whom I have conversed on the subject, that during the earlier 
period of his life, he never witnessed cholera in the severe 
form in which it so commonly shows itself at present. Since 
the fatal year adverted to, however, it has not only repeatedly 
devastated every part of this v i at peninsula, but passing 
through * hot, cold, moist, and dry/ visited every creek and 
corner of the habitable world. 

The foregoing sketch, Slight and imperfect as it is, will serve 
at least to shew how rip© the country has at all times been to 
be mowed down by epidemic pests; and how ill it becomes ua 
rdi to remain supine while liable at every instant to such dread¬ 
ful visitations. But, it will be asked, perhaps, what is to be 
done ? Are wo not as muck in the dark v,trill as ever a regard 
to the specific causes by which pestilences are generated and 
produced? Has not the subtle effluvium which deals destruc¬ 
tion Over the land, defied hitherto all the resources of chemical 
analysis ? How then, is it possible to avert or remove what w© 
have not been even so much as able to detect ? How, in fact. 

Can we he otherwise than helpless where all being involved in 
d ark 11 ess, ou t sc n ses a mi l us n angjh t ? B u t thougl i wo m ay b a 
ignorant at present of the precise nature of epidemic poisons, 
and of the manner in which their development and propagation 
are favoured or otherwise bv a bust of atmospheric relations and 
peculiarities, connected with climate mid season, the falls of 
rain and the course of winds,—and various meteorological vicis¬ 
situdes, thermotiu, In groinetrio, and electricalw© know -till 
for certain something at least. Even the most v ini lent epide¬ 
mics, we find, while sweeping off a part of the population of a 
place, leave the other part more or less untouched. Indeed, it 
h a common saying that epidemics die out for want of further 
materials to feed upon. Now, this want of further materials 
cannot, and happily does not, mean the want of more men, 
women, and children ; for there is always a goodly number who 
e s cap o. It m us t mean, t b ere fore, t he W a 11 1 of mo re men, wo m en, 
and children, prepared or predisposed in a certain way for the 
poison of the epidemic to take effect upon* And lienee the 
quest ion becomes important—in what this preparation or pro- 
disposition consists ? In its higher and more strictly scientific 
3 d 2 



1 H'aringR, however, n question like this> it is ev dent, nmst 
necessarily involve some intricate physiological discussions, into 
which it would he quite out of place to outer hove. It may be 
briefly stated, therefore, as the result of the most modern re- 
searches on the subject, that the state of the system which 
renders it the most readily susceptible to any prevailing dis¬ 
temper, is that in which there is on excess of effete matter pre¬ 
sent in the blood. This offote mutter, in fact, has the effect of 
inducing more or lees of a putrescent slate, i. e. a state ap¬ 
proaching by some degrees to the one which supervenes on ihe 

occurrence of death.—and by which, as a consequence, the gene¬ 
ral vitality of the system being depressed* its power fit resist¬ 
ing the morbific influences around, is likewise reduced, how, 
the excess in question may result either from the predominance 
of the wasting over the reparative process, or the imperfect 
elimination of the products of ordinary disintegration from 
obstruction in the channels of exit; or it may be owing to the 
iotrodtiction direct of morbid materials into the system irom 
without;—conditions of which one and all may be readily shewn 
to be powerfully abetted and promoted by defective nutriment 
and impure air- And, accordingly, the unhallowed potency nl 
these, as fosterers of pestilential ma3S'd%Sj hm been a matter 
even of ordinary observation and remark, ot f inasmuch, 09 
pestilences have been witnessed at times where implied nose, 
over-crowdtug, and i^ekin-g dirt were not to be seen, and on the 
other band, have not raged incessantly where tlieso abound, any 
sort of causal relation between the two lias boon questioned, of 
late, even in some respectable quarters* Ihit as to the first 
part of the objection, it only needs to be remarked that the eib- 
eacy of other influences, besides, in .producing the predisposi¬ 
tion in questionj is by no means denied j ^nd the latter may be 
disposed oflTj at once) by observing that though the etiete com* 
Inedible might be present, tfvi, in the absence of the epidemic 
spark, no explosion will occur. Full weight, too, may he Alow-* 
ed to the power, which, within certain limits, is undoubtedly 
possessed by the animal economy of adapting iteoli to the 
environment in which it h placed, and of rejecting noxious and 
deleterious substances when brought jin contact with any of its 
absorbing surfaces. Nevertheless, that a most prominent * place 
; s due to insafficient nutrition and putrid exhalations m the 
list of causes favouring the spread of epidemic distempers, Bftfty 
be shewn, even independently of physiological reasoning, by 
the whole history of pestilential devastations- Tfimi the ravages 
of the Egyptian plaguy forming one of the darkest chapter* in 
the annals of human in ortab by,—wall bo found to be Concurrent 
in that country (though unknown iu Limes of old) with ornana- 



fcloiis from inhumed organic remains throng!) a loose and po¬ 
rous ^oil; ami, in Europe, with the pent-up eS!avia of ill venti¬ 
lated habitations, and narrow and crowded streets. In India* 
as noticed already, the malady was ushered in by a famine at 
Guaerafc, anti thereafter broke out in districts of which poverty, 
filth, and over-crowd mg, were the moat prominent features. 
And even in regard to that, most intractable of pests—the cho¬ 
lera, nud to all appearance the most capricious in its course; 
when crossing the Western bounds of isia, it began to shew 
its terrible face at Moscow, its increased fatality in 'low, moist, 
thickly inhabited, and dirty places/ did not escape the notice 
of Dr. fleimirnn, the director of medical police at Petershurgli. 
And though many years have since elapsed, during which the 
disease has traversed the rest of Europe, and overspread the 
entire continent of America, the experience of a honx of other 
observers on both sides of the Atlantic has tended only to cor¬ 
roborate more and more the truth of Dr, Bsimann'e remark. 
But evidence of a different and even more convincing kind is 
also Lit hand. It will be remembered that in the years 1837, 
1843, and 1849, a singular immunity was enjoyed in the midst of 
h dreadful pestiknee by the troops severally at Delhi, Barrack - 
pore, aud Fort Willlain. But how came this to bo the case t 
How came the troops* on these occasions, in fact, to be fenced 
aswitlim a magic circle which even such subtly-insimiatmg foes 
as fever and small-pox wore not able to pass? How, but by 
the strict enforce meat of elouiiUness and regular habits, by 
free ventilation and wholesome diet, and precautionary:attention 
on the part of their medical o Meets t Why thru, by a more 
extended application of the selfsame measures, may not alike 
circle be drawn round a wider area, aye, even the whflto couuiry 
itself? 

Tn the foreg dug observations, it has been my object to shew 
that, by excluding the operation of bad an d unwholesome food, 
and of the various known sources of atmospheric contamination* 
it is in our power, in a considerable degree at least, to remove 
one of the concurrent causes of epidemic visitations. The 
subtle virus may impregnate the air, but falling upon good and 
healthy blood, it will be innocuous and lead to no terrific re¬ 
sults. But the truth i.s that, iu regard to fever, which, next 
only to cholera perhaps, is the greatest scourge of the country, 
we can do even more. For though the peculiar effluvium, 
to which our periodic fevers are due, has not as yet been de¬ 
tected and produced before us, corked up in a bottle, like 
some gas; some of the most material agents concerned iu its 
elaboration have been pretty correctly ascertained. These arc 
no other than rank vegetation and swampy soil. And although 
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occasional examples of febrile epidemics, in their absence, 
might puzzle; their intimate connection with climatic fevers 
like those of India, is attested not only by numerous instances 
of circumstantial coincidence in time, place, and degree*—a 
striking illustration of which is furnished by the epidemic re¬ 
mittent of 18*33,—the fever breaking out within a few days of 
the river overflowing its banks, its inroads confined at first, 
within the range of the inundation, but extending gradually 
upwards as the marshy exhalations spread with the prevailing 
wind of the season :—but the results, it may almost be said, of 
direct experiments 'on both of a negative and positive kind. 
An instance of either may be adduced. Talking of the village 
of Onrdiiigton, Mr. Bayne (in his life of ■ Howard.) observes: 
u Its situation w as low and nv.irshy; the inhabitants were un¬ 
healthy ; ague, that haunts the fen and cowers under the man- 
i\ o of th e m i s t, espeei al ly a bon ruled ; ft 1 togofc b or the lit tt e En g- 
lish village had the discontented, uneasy look of tx sickly 
child.” But turn to this same village a few years after, when, 
having become the ^bode of the great phOautErophist, * year 
by year, the number of damp, unwholesome cottages grow 
less/ and 'new and different cottages 1 sprang up in their 
stead; and you shall see ^etrong-h robed, sumiy-faced children 
frolicking round the doors/ 1 and tint *' the mist and ague wore 
driven, back/ 1 I have chosen this front among a multitude of 
cases, some of them even bearing more strongly on the ques¬ 
tion at issue, because it occurs only incidentally In the course 
of a narrative altogether literary in its character, and the author 
of which had no sort of theory in view to maintain ; and also, 
because it shows iiofc only how much may be done in the way 
of extirpating the seeds of disease, but how much may be done 
even by the exertions of a single warm-hearted, generous man. 
On the other hand, may be deed the well known instance of 
Kurnul, a station previously healthy, but which, in consequence 
of its drainage being interfered with by the excavation of 
canals on the western bank of the Jumna, and the damp pro¬ 
duced therel\vbecame such a regular hot-bed of fevers that 
it? was found necessary to abandon it as a military cantonment. 
Surely, proofs like these, must toll on the mind with a convincing 
effect; and armed with them, one may already begin to fancy, 
as if, prostrate at the feet of science, lies the foe, that in sheer 
waotoimess, as it were, had been massacring indiscriminately 
tlio young, the lovely, and the old. 

But there is a gall' between the poxxihU and the accompli 
which unfortunately, in this country, almost Seems to be an im¬ 
passable one. For when we ask ourselves the question—to what 
account has our knowledge of the preventible causes of disease 
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been turned in India, or what steps by virtue thereof have been 
taken to arrest the progress or mitigate the violence of epide¬ 
mic devastations ?—the answer returned as by aloud reverbera¬ 
tion from every part of die country mast be—almost none 
whatever. The matter even doe* not appear to have ever en¬ 
gaged the smnous and continued attention either of the com mu- 
n i fcy or t h e State* I n 188 &, at the s ug ge s ti o n of M r. M art in, a 
requisition was sent round by the Medical Board, for topogra¬ 
phical reports of districts from medical officers in different parts 
of the count ry * but the results were such ns to call forth ex¬ 
pressions of regret even from the Ckwerimr-General himself. 
The appeal* in fact, met with a mast sorry and feeble response ; 
and a very few returns only were received. Among these, 
however, Mi. Martin's paper on Calcutta* Dr, Mavk inn on’s on. 
Tirhootj Dr, Macgregor’s on Lpodhiatia, and Mr, Maclean's on 
M Invar.ih, were deemed to be sufficiently interesting and vahia- 
able to be given to the public. But whether, with the solitary 
exemption of the first, certainly a very instructive performance in 
its V-ay, —auv uf the others has over been * w r edd.ed to innn or tal 
type/ ii more than I am able to gay. Neither am 1 aware of any 
fresh and more effectual step having since been taken, with a 
view to the systematic study of the endemic sources of disease in 
different parts of the country. Attention has only been roused at 
intervals, when hovering over, the angel of cU.ath was shaking 
Ins fatal dart, and striking all classes of people with eon sterna- 
tiou and panic* But to what has thig hitherto led? To the 
appointment* perhaps, of a commission first, and thereafter the 
publication of a report, Deports on epidemics, written on the 
spur of the moment, however, pursuant to some official order, 
and in the absence of correct information, relative fcd several 
antecedent, ami concomitant phenomena, duly observed and 
recorded in time and place, are unavoidably wanting in some 
most essent: d points, However interesting in themselves in a 
general wav* and valuable the practical precepts they may eon- 
tain, they necessarily ignore, or only vaguely speak about, the 
meteorological relations of the particular epidemic under notice, 
the precise combi nation of circa ms tan cos under which it broke 
out at first, its course and ntto of progress, and the like; and 
hence do not always form very important contributions to the 
phik sophy of epidemic disease. By the time too, the pestilence 
has subsided, all interest on the subject faded away, and men 
went on—both rulers and ruled—as if nothing had been the 
matter a little before. 

On the publication of Mr, Martin's report already adverted 
to, a Committee* at the recommendation of the Governors of the 
Native Hospital, was appointed to consider the best means of 
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effeditatipg' the practical suggestions it conduced. The Com¬ 
mittee sat" for 18 months: and great hopes wot» eutertemed 
at the time nr to the salutary results of their labours on the sani¬ 
tary state of the town. But since the topographical features of 
Calcutta, as described by Mr. Martin, a quarter of a century 
ago. are jiO other than what they are at the present day, and 
the nuisances and sources of uuhealthinosa are still the same ; 
it is rather difficult to determine as to what practical steps have, 
up to this time, been taken in I'm -theranee of the objects for 
which the Committee sat and deliberated so long. Indeed, if 
any change is perceptible at all, it is in a much worse state 
of the roads and drains though taxes for municipal pur¬ 
poses have since been heavily increased. This much for the 
metropolis then : and next as to the country at large, surely the 
hisfeorv of its sanitary improvement is not likely to detain us 
long." A few Acts slumbering in the columns of the Calcutta 
GaMtUi, and without proper machineries to carry them into 
effect, may, in fact, be said to comprise it all, and make up its 
beginnings its middle, and its end. , 

Tho paucity of information bearing on questions of 1 topical 
hy'rier.o mid disease, led the Section, now under representation, 
to commence its labours by collecting, in the first instance, a 
sufficiently numerous body of facts relative to— 

(l si.) Laws of mortality or Vita! Statistics of the different 
parts of the country. 

(2nd.) The dietary of the different classes oi the people, and 
the diseases to which they are respectively liable. 

(iW.: Sanitary state of houses and villages.—And with this 
view the following queries were circulated ambhg the Sub- 
assistant Surgeons, and other intelligent native officers, who, 
from the education they have received, and the position they 
occupy in society, might bo expected-to interest themselves, 
anil aid in inquiries of the kiud,—in different parts of the 
country. 


]. State tli© probable number of families residing in my of 

the villages in your division. . , T 

2 ( What is the average number residing in each house ; and 
vtfhai, are the ordinary dimensions of a village house ? 

3 , What are the numbers and respective ages of the in¬ 
dividuals belonging to each family, to such ones, at least, as you 
may have access for information in? 

4, State the instances of greatest longevity that you have 
known in your district. 

5, State the respective ages of any number oi persons dying 
to your knowledge within a given period. 




6, Among What class of persons U the mortality greatest F 
If amongst children, at what ages—before or after teething ? 

7, What are the principal articles of food consumed sever¬ 
ally by the different classes of the people? 

8, " What is the ordinary rate of wages in the district in which 
you reside* and does it enable the labourer to procure a suffi¬ 
ciency of good and wholesome food ? 

0, At wlmt hours are the meals taken ? and wlmt is the 
average weight of food consumed at each meal ? 

1 0. To what processes of preparation (cooking) are they 
subjected ? 

1L Are the people in the habit of eating any articles of 
food raw ? 

12. What fruits do they consume ? Are they ripe or unripe ? 

] 3* AY hat are the prevailing diseases of the district ? and 
which of them occur as epidemic visitations ? 

14. Are all classes subject to these diseases alike j or how 
otherwise ; 

15. State in particular any observed effect of habits and 
occupations in predisposing different, classes to different dis¬ 
eases. 

10. What narcotics do they smoke? And what arc the 
ordinary ingredients of a chilluni ? 

17, What s the usual mode of dressing prevalent among 
tho different classes of the people ? and are they m the habit of 
anointing their bodies with oil? 

18, What variations are made in clothing as depending on 
the changes of seasons ? 

19, As regards the want of proper clothing among the poor¬ 
er classes; is it to be attributed entirely to necessity, or how 
otherwise ? 

20, Are females in the habit of wearing shoes F 

2L At what seasons arc bowel complaints most rife? 

22. What may be the difference in the ratio of mortality 
from different diseases amongst those who do and those who 
do not adopt the English plan of treatment ? 

23. What may bo tho state of villages within your division 
in respect of drainage ? 

24. Are they subject to inundations ? and during the rains 
is there always a sufficiency of moisture to produce surface 
exhalations ? 

25. Have they any swamps or jungles ? 

26. What arrangements arc made for the conservancy ot 
the villages ? 

27. What is in general the state of the tanks to be met 
with in them ? 
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28. Have these tanka generally numbers of trees planted 
round them ? 

20. How are the houses situated relatively to the tanks? 

30. Are the houses at sufficient distances from one mi other, 
and furnished with windows, &c. to admit of proper ventilation; 
or how otherwise ? 

81, What means are taken to ventilate tho houses of all 
classes of the population ? 

32. Describe generally the inode of building houses. 

In reply to the above, communications from eight have already 
been received; and there is no reason to doubt that many 
more, though prevented, by the manifest difficulty of procuring 
much of the information required, from returning answers' so 
early as could be wished, have the subject fully in mind, and 
will not fail to forward the necessary replies as early us practi¬ 
cable in course of the ensuing year* Even if any external in¬ 
centive could be thought to be wanting in such a c*6e, surely 
the hopes of honorable publicity which the Society £s prepared 
to give to their labours, might be expected to furnish one* 

The Returns received are from 

(L) Dr. Bhoknath Rose, Medical Officer, Furroedpore. 

(2.) Baboo Mritoonjoy Rose, Sub-assistant Surgeon, Urn- 
ritshur. 

(3.) Baboo Aunodaoh tinder Kasfcogri, ditto, Akynin 

(4.) Baboo Tarnkchundor Lahoory, ditto, Moorshedahad. 
(5.) Mr, A. P, Minas, ditto, Sirsa. 

(6.) Baboo Denobuudoo Dutt, ditto, Cuttack. 

(7.) Baboo Eamkenoo Dutt, ditto, Chittagong. 

(8.) Coo mar Hnrrendro Krishna, Deputy Magistrate, Cutwa. 

Some of these arc Certainly excellent in their way, and are 
indicative of much industry and research; and all contain facts 
and information well deserving to be pus on record, l pro¬ 
ceed, accordingly, to lay before the Society, a brief analysis of 
their contents* 

The subjoined tabular statement, then, will©hew the number 
of families residing in some of the villages in different parrs of 
the country, together with the average number of individuals 
residing in each house, the proportion between children and 
adults in a family, and the mean age of each of the persons 
belonging to it. 
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It deserves hero to be stated tliat th© statistics of tbe \ i \ 1 ago 
of Suitenpore as regards the number oi inhabitant and their 
respective ages, being given in full in Return 3\ o. 4, the results 
obtained from it are deserving of greater reliance being placed 
on them than those from any of the others. Dr, Lose s Ketnm 
fN r o 1) gives the ages of the members of 10 different hum lies 
consisting in all of 43 individuals. The results oMiubed from 
tho others, as resting on data of a more limited character, 

should be received with due reservation, _ 

The following table exhibits tho ratio which among 49 o m- 
dividuals composing the 158 families at Ruttenpore, those ol 
different ages bear to one another. 
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Several instances of great longevity have been cited in the 
Returns. The number and respective ages will be found in 
the table below. 
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Return No, 

80 to 90 

90 to 100 

Above 100 

Total* 
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14 
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Most of these persons are said to be living still. The others 
are only recently dead, Coomar Hurrendro Krishna (Return 
No, 8) mentions, besides, though in an indefinite maimer, some 
instances of men from 80 to 90 still Jiving in his division* 
Oases of longlife would thus appear to be by no means rare in 
this part of the world. To serve as a standard of comparison, 
when further information on this head will have com© to 
hand, I may mention here that from 1838 to 1844, there died 
in England, at the age of 100 and upwards, 788 persona 
or about 1 per year. Of there 256 wore males and 532 
females, 

Tho number of cases adduced in the Returns with regard to 
comparative mortality at different periods of life is too few to 
warrant any reliable inferences being deduced from them. Such 
as they are, however, they have been arranged in a tabulated 
form below, and may help to arrive at some sort of approxima¬ 
tion, at least, as to the period of life in which death is most 
frequent and common* 
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No data kayo been furnished to determine, even approxitna- 
tivoly, the question of different degrees of mortality among 
different classes of people. With reference to children, however. 
Dr. Bose's Return contains the rather singular statement that 
the mortality among them, though groat enough in itself,- is 
much less than among adults; and that, previously to dentition, 
it is by no moans so groat among native, as among European, 
children. The Sub-assistant Surgeons of Sim and Cuttack 
would also seem to bear out the statement in sumo degree ; ior 
the funner observes that c children seldom die during dentition— 
death amongst them is generally after teething/—and the latter 
that * ho is not aware of any great number of deaths amongst chil¬ 
dren/ Turning to the Reports of the English Registrar General, 
on the other hand, it will be found that a full third of the entire 
number of deaths is during the first two years of life, and near¬ 
ly half beforo ten. Should Dr* Rose’s statement bo substan¬ 
tiated, therefore, by the results of a sufficiently extended obser¬ 
vation, it would certainly form an important link in the groat 
chain of vital statistics; and to what, in that case, is the excessive 
mortality amongst European children to be attributed? Is it 
to be accounted for by the effects of climate, or tho moro artifi¬ 
cial way of bringing them up ? The results oi experience 
in other parts of the country, however, appear to tend the 
other way. Rabu Taruk Chunder Lahoory, writing froui 
Moorshedabad, observes that, in his opinion, tho mortality is 
greatest among children both before and after teething ; and 
a similar remark occurs likewise in the Re turn from Umritsur 
with regard to C ashmen au children. Amongst Burmese 
children, the greatest number of deaths (according to tho 
Sub*assistant Surgeon of Akyab) occurs from tho to tho 


Spfclt clay. 

As regards tho dietary of the people, it varies somewhat ac¬ 
cording as they are Hindus or Mahoraeduns, rich or poor, and 
as the part of the country they inhabit. In Bengal and Orissa, 
rice, dad, fish, ghee, milk, and vegetables, form the principal 
articles of food; but the lower orders, unable mostly to afford 
milk or ghee, aro obliged to content themselves almost solely 
with rice, seasoned, perhaps, with some coarse kind of dall or 
fish, or greens. In the Upper Provinces, ground-wheat, in a 
great measure, takes the place of vice, and fish does not appear 
to be in very general use. Tho poorer classes, however, who 
cannot afford wheat, arc obliged to feed on grains of a very 
inferior kind. In Sirsa and tho districts around, Bnjycih (ITul¬ 
cus Spicata,) and Mote (Phasoohis Mar or Radiatos) are said to 
form their principal pabulum of support. The Cnshmerians, 
according to the Sub-assistant Surgeon of TJmritsur, are in 
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fclve habit of living more on rlec and vegetables tliaji wheat and 
dull. The Mahomodaus everywhere are in the habit of using 
some meat in addition to the articles enumcrated above. 

A very remarkable bill of fare, however, has been returned 
by the Sub-assistant Surgeon of Akyab as being in vogue 
among the Mugs. Elephants, horses, buffaloes, cows, stags, 
alligators, crocodiles, bbgs, Imres, monkeys, tortoises, snakes ot 
all sorts, mice, frogs, birds of every kind, fishes without ex¬ 
ception, lizards, crickets, maggots, &e. &C-, all these and more 
enter into it uud contribute to diversify the items. It is not 
without reason, therefore, that a Mug says of himself, that 
wherever and in whatever circumstances he may be placed, he 
is never in danger of being starved. 

The hours of meals appear to vary very considerably according 
to lsabit mid occupation. Among the labouring classes the prin¬ 
cipal meal is generally taken at midday, and another a little 
after sunset. Softie also take a third meal in the morning, con¬ 
sisting of Patifit 13hat, or rice boiled on the preceding day 
and kept in a wetted state. The upper classes take the first 
meal commonly between 9 and 10 a, m., and another about the 
same hour at night, with some sweetmeats by way of tiffin dur¬ 
ing- the middle of the day. In some of the Upper Provinces, 
while the Mahoiuedans allow themselves two meals a day, the 
Hindus are very often satisfied with one, consisting of chiijppa-* 
lies and dall The quantity of solid food consumed at each 
meal varies from 8 to 12 ohuttacks or from a pound to a pound 
and half in weight. 

The processes to which the food of the natives is subjected 
by way of cooking, are, for the most part, of a very simple cha¬ 
racter. Rice and dall are boiled—the latter with the addi¬ 
tion of a little ghee or oil, and salt; and flour, rolled over into 
slices of various thickness, is baked and then nibbed over with 
ghee. Fishes and vegetables are sometimes fried, and some- 
rimes dressed into curries,—among tho pool' with the addition 
of some oil, turmeric, and chilly, and among the rich, Of aroma* 
ties and ghee. Acidulous substances too are occasionally mix¬ 
ed up with them. There arc also some of what may be called 
f made dishes/ such as polow and others; but they are far 
from being in gene ml or ordinary use, unless it be among some 
of the richer Mnhomedans, They are prepared and served up 
mostly on occasions of festivity and entertainment. 

The articles of food consumed raw arc mostly the fruits. 
The chief ones in Bengal are mangoes, plums, guavas, cocoa- 
nuts, palm, bael, apples of various kinds, dates, blackberries, 
rose-berries, pomegranates, liches, oranges, musk and water¬ 
melons, jacks, plantains, cucumbers, &e* roc. The first five an* 
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eaten both ripe md unripe, the others generally in a ripe state* 
Jacks, plan turns, and melons, may also be taken iinnpo, but 
then commonly dressed in the form of a curry. The albumen 
of tho cocoa and palm is relished much;.and made into various 
kinds of cakes with sugar. Some oi the groms are also eaten 
raw, chiefly by the lower classes,—such as turnips, radishes, 
sweet potatoes, Sa c* In Sirsa, the cultirating classes are said 
to eat Bajrah raw, and the Bowreas or gipsies and the B hut ties, 
meat and fish only in a semi-roasted state. The fruits indige¬ 
nous, and in most common use, m that part of the country, be¬ 
sides wfht plums, oranges, and melons, are hu,hr$$ (green encum¬ 
bers,) piugoo (wild capers,) and pilloo (wild currants,) though 
m the gardens of the rich, a number of other fruits, such as 
mangoes, guavas, peaches, apples, grapes, pomegranates, &c,, 
lire likewise cultivated at present, ' Iii Umritsbur, a very few 
fruits, except plums, cucumbers, and oranges, are said to bo 
found- The large variety of wild fruits, both ripe and unripe, 
alleged to be consumed by tiro Mugs, would seem to form a 
suitable dessert after the very diversilieci course of dinner 
to which they have been treated already. 

The wages of ordinary labour do not appear to be uniform 
all over the country. The rates in the districts from which 
communications have been received, are given below. 

Furrccdpore, ... 4 to 5 Rs. per month. 

TTmritrimr, .... 2 a;, per day, 

AkyiJ), —... 7 to 10 Ks, per month. 

Moorshcdu bad,.____2 as, par day, 

^b'sa, .... 3 Its. per month. 

Cuttack, ... 2-8 to 2-12 ditto. 

Chittagong, ... 5 Rs, ditto. 

Cutwa, ... 4 Its. dltfco^ 


Relatively to the current food of the country, these rates, in 
the Returns from Furreodpore, Sirsa, Akyab, and Cuttack, are 
said to be sufficient for the labourers want; but not so in the 
Other returns, hi that from Chittagong, however, Dr. Be at sou, 
the Civil Surgeon of the place, lias recorded his dissent from 
the Sub-assistant Surgeon in a marginal note in the Return, 
and believes the rates to bo enough. It is impossible to decide 
the question in a general way, until further and more precise 
information on the subject has come to hand* 

Here for a moment let us pause, and see if the hill of faro 
from which the inhabitants of this country, the Hindus among 
them, at least, have to choose, be sufficiently generous in itself 
for the requirements of the human system. Rice and wheat are 
the great staples—the former in Bengal and Orissa, and the 
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latter in the Upper Provinces, As between these, the teachings 
of chomical analysis aside, the superior me scalar make and 
physical strength of the* Up-countryman living on wheat, as 
compared with the Bengali or the dory a depending nmmly on 
rice, will bespeak at once the higher nutrient powers of the first* 
But whether even this by itself can be said to be enough, or ra¬ 
ther the best suited to the nature of man? My own impression 
is that it cannot* For even if it could be supposed for a moment 
that the itamen mim derived from wheat would impart the same 
degree of innate vigour to the frame, as that derived from animal 
food; there can be no question as to an article obtained from the 
vegetable kingdom being* in consequence of its carbonaceous 
nature, more difficult of assimilation than meat, and hence 
requiring a greater amount of nervous energy to be spent 
upon the digestive process. This, of course, would leave less 
of it at the disposal of other organs and parts. And does 
not this furnish a clue to the explanation of many of the defects 
in the national character of the Hindus?—the general pre- 
valence among them of a phlegmatic temperament, mid their 
natural disrelish for all sorts of active exertions and pursuits ? 
Nor let it be supposed a humiliation for the mind to be doomed 
in any way as dependent on the quality of food and drink. 
Without proper alimentation, and tho consequent flow of a 
sufficient amount of nervous energy* no organ can sustain 
itself in a state of high functional activity for any length of 
timr; and to this rule, no exception appears to have been 
made in favour of the brain. Indeed, it is the deficiency of this 
energy ahme, which renders rest and inactivity, both physical 
and mental, which would almost be agonising to an European, 
a luxury to a native. 

The narcotics commonly used for purposes of smoking, arc 
tobacco, churns, gnnja, and Opium, Of these, tobacco is almost 
in universal use, the others being resorted to by certain classes 
only,— generally men of low and degraded habits. When used 
in the form of a chillum, it is mixed up with molasses, some¬ 
times a little lime or sajee mate#, and, among the rich , some 
other ingredients of a flavouring kind. Tho Gory us and Mug & 
smoke it in the form of sugars'the latter generally mixing 
it up with a certain other kind of leaf, called by the natives 
tho Paul )mita } and appearing from a specimen, forwarded by 
Bnbu Aunoda Chun dor KasfcOgri, to belong to the Cmnbrdum 
tikmfatum —a gigantic climber common to the East, It is said 
to impart an aromatic odour to tho smoke. The Seiks are 
not in tho habit of smoking ; they use bhang instead. If is 
worthy of mention in this place, that in Bengal the habit of 
smoking does not prevail among women of the higher ranks ; 
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but matters appear to be oilier wise in Orissa ami the Upper 
Provinces, 

The ordinary every-day dress of the natives, during summer, 
consists, for the most part, of a single sheet of cloth from 8 to 
10 cubits in length and 2 to in breadth, fastened round the 
waist by a knot, and a portion suspended in folds or plaits 
from the forepart of the abdomen a little above tho navel' In 
females, this part is taken round, and serves to envelope tho 
upper part of the person* Loose trousers are also in use among 
the Mahomedany, and some of the up-country people; but, 
generally speaking, the upper part of the body in tho male sex 
is left exposed. Among the lower classes, a mere piece of mg, 
carried round the waist, is often all the clothing worn during 
the hot and rainy seasons. In tlie Upper Provinces, however^ 
among the Puojabese and C&Shmerians, in v particular, tho 
females adopt a much better style of dressing than their sisters 
of Bengal. Instead of a single sheet for a wrapper, they use, 
for purposes of apparel, various prepared garments made to 
♦suit the different parts of the body. They are also in the 
habit of wearing shoes, the use of which tyrant custom hm 
interdicted among the women of Bengal; so that those of the 
first ranks among them are obliged to go barefooted even in 
damp and cold, During the cold season, shawls, broadcloth, 
flannel, &c. ore worn by the well-to-do, while the poorer classes 
have recourse to blankets, thick linen, or cotton quilts. The 
very poor, however, have seldom more than some tattered 
pieces of rag stitched together for winter clothing. But even 
the rich, however well clad in the upper parts of tho body, 
are commonly in the habit of leaving the legs bare and exposed! 
Stockings and trousers though coming into use, as yet* in this 
part of the country at least, form parts only of the official 
dress, and are seldom worn at home. Among the Mahomedau 
gentry, however, they appear to bo in more, common and 
habitual use* The Mugs, besides dressing quite as sparingly 
us people here, aro in the habit of going without shoes, ft 
is, in fact, considered a mark of disgrace among them to put 
them on. 

The want of proper clothing among the poor has, in the 
majority of Returns, been ascribed to necessity alone; but 
in some, habit is also referred to m not without its due 
share of effect. That the latter opinion is not altogether 
unfounded, appears from the fact that those in the employ of 
European gentlemen, aro generally found to be well and decently 
dressed, whilst their fellows, earning as much or even more by 
some different calling, satisfy themselves simply with their 
primitive style of dress. 
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The practice of anointing the body with oil, so commonly 
prevalent in Bengal, does not appear to be in general vogue in 
the provinces higher up* TkeOoryas, however, delight in 
pounded turmeric and mustard oil mixed up together. 

In none of the districts under notice,—(with the single 
exception of the subdivision of Cutwa, in some of the 
villages of which Act No. XX. ol is said to have 

been enforced, and pukka drains constructed in the town); 
does anything like a proper system of drainage appear to exist, 
or any conservancy arrangements to be in force. Whatever ia 
the shape of conservancy there is, is entirely in the hands i *F the 
villagers themselves, and consists simply in finding some sort of 
passage for the rains. It appears, too, from the Returns from 
Fnrreedpore, Chittagong, Moorshedabad, and Cuttack, that 
those parts of the country are liable to periodic inundations 
during the rains ; and that when the waters subside, an abun¬ 
dance of moisture is loft behind to produce surface exhalations. 
The districts abound, besides, with jungles and swamps, Cutwa, 
though seldom subject to inundations and free from jungles, 
is not without, marshes and swamps- In the districts of Sirsa 
and Umritshur, the villages arc said to he commonly erected on 
elevated grounds, and as a rule,, to be exempt from inunda¬ 
tions, Umritshur, moreover, is alleged to contain no swamps 
and but little in the shape of jungles. But not so Sirsa; 
which, besides being studded with marches and jb eels, has a 
jungle of several miles in extent along the banks of the 
Ghugger and Rudda streams. Here in some of the lowlands, 
too, notwithstanding the sandy nature of the soil, sufficient 
moisture is left after the rains to produce exhalations from the 
surface. The territory round Akynb is reported to be thickly 
covered with jungles and marshes, and subject to frequent 
inundations besides. 

As to the state of village tanks, they are, generally speakings 
but little taken care of, and are liable to a hundred sources of 
pollution, such ns from ablutions, cleansing of utensils, drop¬ 
pings of various kinds, the growth of weeds and aqueous 
plants, ai]d the like. Nevertheless, many of the larger ones 
among them {as stated in the returns from Cutwa and Moor- 
ahedabad) are found to contain good and transparent water. 
That in the smaller ones, however, is mostly turbid and un¬ 
wholesome. Several of these, too, dry up during the hot 
months of tko year, and give rise to marshy exhalations. Tins 
is particularly the case in the district of Sirsa, and where, in 
consequence, the tanks have all to be annually cleansed and 
repaired. In Umritshur, a few tanks are alleged to exist in 
the town alone; in the villages, wells are the only source for 


the supply of water, Tho Mugs, though otherwise an exceed¬ 
ingly dirty people, aro said to bo very particular about the 
water they drink, and carefully to guard their tanks from the 
usual sources of pollution alluded to. Weeds, however, are 
suffered to grow and vegetable matter to decompose in them. 
Except in Umritshur, where vegetation is scanty, tho tanks 
in tho other districts are alleged to he most commonly sur¬ 
rounded with trees, 

Tho houses in a village are very variously situated in regard 
to the tanks,—some being in their immediate neighbourhood, 
and others at a considerable distance from them. The more 
substantial villagers, however, in Bengal at least, have always 
one or more tanks adjoining their residence. 

In the Returns from Moorshedabad and Furreedporc, village 
houses are said to bo situated at sufficient distances from one 
another to admit of free ventilation, if proper measures were 
adopted for tho purpose. But the fact is that it is iittle cared 
for; and a single aperture, serving for passage in and out, is 
often all the opening left for the admission of light and air. 
In the rest of the Return a the houses aro alleged, besides, to bo 
more closely huddled together than is consistent with the free 
circulation of air. 

The average dimensions of a village house in the districts 
under notice are— 


Districts. 

Dimensions in feet. 

Length. 

Breadth, 

1 Height, 

Furreedpore, 

20 

8 

0 

Dmritshur, 

12 

-5 

7 

Mioorshed abarl, 

24 

12 

13 

Sirsa, 

8 

8 

8 

Cuttack, 

21 

9 

0 

Chittagong, 

24 

35 

9 


The diseases prevailing severally in the districts, from which 
Returns have been received, are as follow ;— * 

Furreedpore, —Ague, diarrhoea, dysentery, spleen, rheuma¬ 
tism, and catarrhal affections, 
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Umni»hm\ —Fevers—chiefly intermittent, cutaneous affec* 
tions* dyspepsia* consumption, rbetunatiatU* dropsy, and urinary 
calculi. t 

Akijah* —Fever, rheumatism disorders of the bowels, colic, 
and venereal affections, 

Moorsfmktbatl —Fever, measles, diarrhau, dysentery* rheu¬ 
matism, affections of the liver and spleen* asthma, bronchitis, 
opthalniia, leprosy and other cutaneous affections, and venereal 
complaints. 

8irm* —Fever, bowel-complaints, affections of the chest, 
scurvy, dracu nculus~^leadiiig to anchyloses and contractions 
of the joints, cutaneous diseases, optfedmia, nyctalopia, and 
impotence. ( , 

Lhitfac ft.—Fever, colic, dyspepsia, dropsy, elephantiasis, le¬ 
prosy, syphilis, and insanity. 

Ohittatjong, —■ Intermittent fever and spleen, secondary pneu¬ 
monia arid cerebral affections*—after fever. 

Culwa,~lFev&r f dysentery, diarrhma, and gonorrhoea. 

Cholera and small-pox are common to all the places* and 
occur very often in tho epidemic form, hover also is num¬ 
bered among the epidemics of Fnrreedpore, Moorafcedabad, and 
Outwit. In Sirsa severe visitations of any kind are said to bo 
uncommon and rare. 

Bowel-complaints are stated to be most rife in Akyab from 
Mar .li to dune, when edible fruits are most abundant, and 
which are voraciously devoured by the natives whether ripe or 
green; in Sirs a and Umritsmr, towards the end of summer > in 
Cutwa* Furrcedpore, and Chittagong, during midsummer and 
the rains ; but in Moorshedabad, during autumn and winter. 

Several instances have been adduced ol tlio effects of habit 
and profession in producing a greater liability to disease in 
some classes than in others. A striking one, in particular, occurs 
m the Be turn from Umritshur* Of the two classes-—the Pun- 
jabese and the Cashmerians,—there, the latter besides faring 
worse as to diet, are compelled by the nature of their occupation 
as shawl-weavers, to remain confined from morning to evening, 
with only an kouris interval during the middle of the day, in 
email and crowded rooms ; and the result shows itself (as stated 
by Bahu .Mritoonjoy Bose) in their being, far more frequently 
than the others, the rich ms of pulmonary consumption. The 
effects of insufficient nutrition and dirty habits, also manifest 
themselves in their children by a kind of gangrenous ulcer often 
breaking out in tho face towards the close of the ranis, but 
which is seldom to ho met with in the children of other classes. 
The beneficial effects of open air, on the other hand, are illus¬ 
trated by the marked exemption, which, in the Return from 
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Forreedpore, the agricultural classes are alleged to shew from 
the prevailing diseases of the district, as compared with people 
of sedentary and in-door occupations. Of the diseases com¬ 
monly met with at Sirsa, dmcnncnlus is stated to ho peculiar 
to the cultivating classes alone, and is ascribed by Mr. Minas 
to their drinking the stagnant water of the tanks. Cutaneous 
affections are most common among tho tanners, and are owing 
to their not cleaning themselves properly after work when 
water in the tanks is scarce; and nyctalopia occurs most fre¬ 
quently among the Baugri pints, but disappears always on 
some generous diet being allowed. Among the Ooryas, leprosy 
and elephantiasis }jnvo been associated by Balm Penobuudoo 
Datfc, with their habits of eating panta hhat and drinking 
dirty water from the wells, for the higher classes who can 
afford to be more particular as to food and drink, are seldom 
seen to be affected with thorny and insanity, in most cases, 
he says, * c is brought on by hard smoking of guuja” The 
pernicious effects of this latter habit have been pointed out 
also by Babu Taruk C bunder La hurry, of Moors hedabad, by 
illustrative cases of asthma and mania which he has clearly 
traced to it. In Chittagong, Dr. Beatsou, in another marginal 
note in the Sub-assistant Surgeon's replies, notices the appear¬ 
ance of fcho endemic diseases of the district (ague and spleen) 
most commonly among those who, by the situation ot their 
dwellings, are the most exposed to marshy exhalations; and 
the results of insufficient food and clothing are indicated gener¬ 
ally by the fact, referred to in several of the Returns, of the poor 
being more obnoxious to the prevailing distempers of the place 
than those more comfortably off. 

A remarkable illustration of the power of liabi^operating in 
a different way—occurs in the Aky&b Return. According to 
Babu Aunoda Ohumler, the Sub-assistant Surgeon of the place, 
the Mugs, though living in the midst of marshes, and noto¬ 
riously dirty in their habits, arc found to enjoy a remarkably 
good health upon the whole; and severely and fatally as the 
fever of Arraeun tells on foreigners, it assumes generally a 
mild form when the natives are the subjects of attack. Facts 
of the kind are certainly most interesting in their way; and 
though commonly slurred over with a vague reference to tho 
effects of acclimatization and habit, may possibly , it subjected 
to a minuter kind of investigation than hitherto they seem to 
have been, result in some discovery of practical importance. 

Here I close my analysis of the Returns. It would certainly 
be quite premature to attempt any generalization, at present, 
with only such scanty materials at hand. Returns from other 
parts of the country must bo waited for, and information on 






pqint 3 not embraced by the queries circulated already pro- 
cared, before we can arrive at a right understanding of the 
various abflornaal influences at work in diflerent parts of the 
country. lu regard to epidemics, in particular - , regular meteo¬ 
rological registers, kept at diverse places and stations, and by 
the help of which, the observations of healthy and unhealthy 
years, and contemporaneous observations in diflerent parts of 
the country, may be variously compared with one another;— 
are indispensable for the purpose of elucidating their laws. 
Nevertheless, with the limited data even now in hand, it is not 
difficult to catch some glimpses, at least, of the connection 
between many of the prevailing diseases of the country and 
their source in the habits of the people, or tlio environment in 
which they suffer themselves to live. Several instances of this 
have been already adverted to, as pointed out by the gentlemen 
from whom communications have been received j and to whom 

_by the way—tlio best thanks of the Society are duo for 

the hearty manner in which they have responded to^its call. 
Others, besides, will readily suggest themselves. Catarrhal 
affections, which occur mostly at the setting in of cold, may, 
without doubt, bo traced, in the great majority of cases, to 
exposure and want of proper clothing; arid bow el-complaints, to 
the habit of eating green and indigestible fruits, or the absence 
of requisite protection against sudden vicissitudes of temper¬ 
ature during the rains. Fever and spleen may he linked at 
once with ill-ventilated houses and swamps and putrid tanks ; 
and a vast tunoun t of miscellaneous evils, in the shape of venereal, 
rheumatic, and cutaneous affections,—may be ascribed even to 
the degraded morals of fcho people, conducing in so very large 
a scale, whether directly or through tho laws of hereditary 
transmission, to undermine the system by infection with the 
venereal taint. What a field then is opened hero for the alle¬ 
viation of human suffering and woe ! What a field for tho 
exercise of humanity, for every enlightened and generous 
man! And yet in idle complacency we sit with folded hands, 
while millions of fellow beings, whom it were possible to rescue 
by proper attention to tho laws of private and public hygiene, 
are crouching under the weight of disease, or being dragged 
into their graves by tho glmstly spectre of death. Money, 
alas! is the great bugbear in the way—of both the community 
and the state. But when will the truth be imprinted on tho 
public niind, that true economy lies in preserving the health 
and lives of the people—the real source of all nation id wealth? 
In a case like the present, too, enlightened and rational self- 
interest must point the same way in which humanity tends, 
For in spite of all that one can do for himself,—by neglecting 
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even some distant village, there will to left a nidus for the 
generation of some subtle virus which—wafted on the wings of 
air,—xrmy cross his stately lawns and break through his iron 
bars, and,—penetrating his lofty saloons,—there lay him or those 
dearer to him than himself, prostrate with its fatal sting. Thus, 
indeed, it was that the poison of cholera was wafted from these 
shores to every part of the world. In right earnest, then, let the 
state and community!, both, take up—what hitherto they have 
almost entirely neglected, much to their own cost, too,—the 
sanitary improvement of the country. Yea, surrounded by 
the ghastly brood of death, the country herself calls on her in¬ 
tellectual conscripts to unite into a mighty corps, and put into 
requisition the great armoury of science, to repel the terrible 
foe. At her bidding let one and all arise, and with brain 
and purse wage eternal war against enemies that arc con¬ 
stantly decimating society, by carrying off alike the young 
and tho old : so that death, at last, may have his own “ in course 
of nature” alone,—lifi yielding to him by slow degrees—accord¬ 
ing to the immutable decrees of fate. 


11E X 3 O R T 

OF THE 

SOCIOLOGICAL SECTION, 

ISY THE 

REV. J. LONG, 

Thursday , April 26i/i, 1861. 


The science of Sociology to promote whose objects wo are met 
thjs evening, is one of modem origin, in fact so modem that 
there are many educated persons who know not wliat tho word 
mentis. It is not then economical, ethical, legal or political 
science, though it borders on all these—it is not on tho 
one hand the Socialism of Fourier and Robert Owen, which 
regards material comfort attained through man’s industry as 
the highest end or parav>iiTtha t thus ignoring' a future life and 
Rink in <"r humanity into the mire of materialism.; itor va it on 
tho other hand Political Economy, which relates principalty to tho 
production and distribution of wealth—nor is it SMutu:*;— 
nor k it merely Elides, which refers to man's welfare as a moral 
being. Sociology is distinct from Politics or the science M go- 
vemmont, though its enquiries form the basis of all good govern- 
as the Commissions on various subjects of social enquiry 
in England and Lord Shaftesbury's labours shew. 

Sociology pre-eminently aims at what 1 ope recommends : 
« The proper study of mankind is man hy it we gam the 
real or esoteric history of a people, of the masses, imw not of 
what historv chiefly dwells on, Priests, Kings and v\ amors, 
their controversies, battles and intrigues—as is specially the 
case with the modem history of India. Sir J. Macintosh refer¬ 
ring to the value of works which illustrate national character 
observes ,—“ Manner is tho constant and insensible transpira¬ 
tion of character j in the thousand nameless acts which compose 
manner, the mind betrays its habitual bent. 

The English in England, so pre-eminent for their efixirts to 
relieve the poor and helpless in foreign lands, have had their 
attention gradually directed to various social evils m their own 
land, and one way to remedy them was found, to make mvestiga- 
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lion into their nahiro and extent,— lima: the origin of the Social 
Science Assaemibn, which enrols more than 2000 members, 
some of whom are Ladi&$, who have written papers and or¬ 
gan ized Lib fi$t? AsmciaUom to co-operate with its objocts. Lord 
Rrougharn, Lord J. Russel, and tl 10 Earl of Shaftesbury have 
given opening addresses at the yearly meetings, France has 
entered with wb t into the subject., and even in Russia the 
working ot the Association has been watched with great 
interest, while full accounts of the proceedings of the sections 
have been giver, most fully even in the St. Re tor slrarg journals, 
live field in this countiy is very wide, and while it is rather 
difficult, on account of sociology bordering m closely on other 
branches of moral science, to give a precise definition of the 
word, it will bo best explained perhaps by pointing out the 
scope of its objects m this country. Sociology teaches one 
lesson which is much needed every where, atrd is not with¬ 
out its uso even in England’—that a peopled prosperity 
mainly depends on lh<?m selves : the Government may aid ? 
but the impulsive movement for its success roust arise 
from the people. Well has a great statesman, Monsieur 
Guizot, characterized as a a gross delusion the belief in 
the sovereign power of political machinery :** to this many 
of the social evils of France are attributable. The French 
thought they could first reform society without reforming 
themselves, thus illustrating Sir 4. Macintosh's remark “ Con¬ 
stitutions cannot be made, they must mow/* Paper constitu¬ 
tions won't do: there must be a root in the social condition of 
the people. Lord Shaftesbury in his addressee at the Social 
Science Meeting observes that this as one of the good effects of 
social science, i( It is no small success to have taught the 
people to see that to cry out, A law a law, on all occasions of 
an evil felt, or an evil detected, is to check private individual 
and combined exertion, and to keep men from the wholesome 
conviction, that in many matters they mast be a law unto them¬ 
selves. Anything that will detach men from the pursuit of 
f splendid phantoms' must be of great value." 

The study of Sociology then is of special importance to edu¬ 
cated natives, as tending to draw their attention to what lies at the 
basis of all good government—the social condition of the people : 

Utopia may bo fine as a tMory, but what is it in practice ? The 
study of Sociology will a bo tend to remedy a great defect in 
this country —the awful chasm wh wh exists between, the educated 
and uneducated native: it will do in this department what 
natural history does in another, bring different classes to¬ 
gether on common ground, and so lessen prejudice. Wo lave 
heard many Europeans declare that the sports of the field 
3 a 
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were the first tilings that impressed them favourably towards 
natives, as thereby they came in contact with the common 
people and learned to know their good qualities and social con¬ 
dition, Depend on this, if the educated cli ~s will ignore the 
masses, the masses will not ignore them, bat will be a drag and 
n chain on them. The educated native must not imitate the 
philosopher who being disturbed in his study, by the servant 
informing him that part of hie house was on fire replied, u Tell 
our mispress : yon know 1 don’t attend to household concerns. 

One of the reasons why so little in the way of writing has 
hitherto been contributed to sociology by educated natives 
ami others, may have been the system ot education that has pre¬ 
vailed and is prevailing,- which cultivates memory to the exclu¬ 
sion of almost every other faculty and particularly the necessary 
one of observation, while in schools the study ol natural history 
in the upper classes and of object lessons in the lower is too gene¬ 
rally ignored, hence theyouffg- mail come; from College looking 
too often on the objects around him “with a brute unconscious 
gazed’ Without the practice of close observation little progress 
can be made in sociology, which is to be prosecuted not from 
books but from personal observation of men and things.—As no 
man will gain much knowledge of plants in a jungle without 
a Botanical eye, so neither will much progress be made in the 
knowledge of the various ramifications of society, unless the 
attention" bo directed to them by preparatory studies: this 
neither Mathematics nor History, excellent though they be 
in themselves, can effect. Tim learned education of former 
davs has led the Hindu mind to study the quiddities of Meta¬ 
physics, rather than external objects, which were held in con- 
tempi, they applied to scholastic Metaphysics and not to Mental 
Philosophy on the Baconian method of induction. 

The time is very favorable for sociological investigations as an 
Educated Class ot* natives is rapidly rising, qualified not only to 
investigate, but also to write the results of their investigations. 

Bail ways opening out will enable persons hitherto pent 
up within the Marietta Ditch, to travel in the Mofussih The 
Bast India Railway gives them the opportunity to proceed 
cheaply and quietly to the? districts of Birbhum, Murshe- 
dabad, Bordwao, Hugly, Purnea, Mai da, Burgpur, hith ert o 
almost tena incorjnita--ttiQ Mutla Railway will Boon afford 
them facilities for visiting neighbourhoods once the seat 
of a flourishing civilisation; the Eastern Bengal Rai’- 
vvay will bring* Rajshahi, Pubna, Nad|eft close to view* 
All those districts contain abundance of matter for enquiry 
relating to the rural population and the social relics ot for* 
uior dynasties—particalarly the Musalninn. Mriiivers in his 


Railway Report bag well remarked on this subject, that, as one 
result of the Rail iu India, "Mho facilities for personal inter¬ 
course, and the spread of in tel licence afforded thereby will not 
fail to improve the social condition of the country. 1 * 

As d'ib a tiny societies among Hindus and Englishman arc rapid¬ 
ly springing up, it would be well to have their aims of a more 
practical nature, directed to points whose consideration would 
have a useful effect on the mind, 1 must confess I have been often 
pained in attending some of those meetings, and I have gone 
to many, to hear read, an essay merely an abridgement of a 
book, or perhaps some semi-political paper, only calculated 
to excite a discontented spirit. What a field for discussion and 
essays would sociology open, and one hitherto so little gleaned- 
Natives can do tins. Europeans cannot penetrate into the 
Ant ft purj or unravel the intricate web of native society; in vari¬ 
ous cases where they have attempted to writ© about it, it was in 
the spirit of the Marquis deCustine, who, after a few months* re¬ 
sidence in Russia, wrote several works about every thing in it, 
—boasting (f that ho saw nothing bat guessed every thing/'* 
European travellers in India have consequently from the andaj 
(guess) nature of their data, made most glaring mistakes. Even 
Ward in that useful and laboured work on ' cr lhe Manners 
of the Hindus/ 1 though ho bestowed 20 years on the ro¬ 
se arches and took native guidance, often confounds examples 
with exceptions* It is no cause for surprise then, if Europeans 
travelling through the country with the speed ot a C ossack, 
seeing only a few cities and anglicised natives, should make 
gt$at blunders. What La Place said of astronomy is applicable 
to social science, £f We have principles and science in abun¬ 
dance, givens more fact*/* An American writer, to shew the 
difficulty of foreigners understanding natives easjdf, mentions ha 
was 25years in Scotland and fancied he understood the Scotch, 
then he came to England ami supposed he should soon under- 
strend the English—but after25 years in England also, he began 
to think be understood neither the Scotch nor the English l 
In submitting this annual Report of the Sociological Section 
of the Bethuue Society, I have to state that being quite a new 
e ubj net i n tli i s co mi try, m uch time w as spent in ? napi n i i g ou t 
the field if action, for though various men were found willing 
to work, they wanted to have the sphere pointed out, bonce at 
one of the early meetings of the Section held in Dec ember 
1859, the following was stated. 

■ c To the student in sociology: India offers a vast raid inexhaus¬ 
tible field of investigation and research, and the natives them¬ 
selves are in the most favourable position to furnish correct 
information ou the social system ol the Hindus, as foreigners 
3 c 2 
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have little opportunity of acquainting them twelves with the in¬ 
ternal workings of native society, At an early meeting of this 
section it was considered desirable that each of the members 
should propose a subject or subjects for investigation, and that 
a selection be made from them for the contribution of papers by 
the members* It was further recommended to the members 
to prosecute the study of sociology as lately raised to a science, 
and also of French and German writings on India, in order to 
enable them to bring the light thu obtained to bear upon the 
topics 8elected for the papers/' 

The subjects proposed in the Section this year have been as 
follows. 


L J\t>. nn's Scheme of Hindu Society, how fur its principles haWCSmM 
with the laws of nature, and are compatible with the progress ami the well* 
being of the community. 

2. Tht ejch'tinr’ ortfiftrizalion of I limit* Society in Bengal with reference 
to the 30 hereditary c^tes or Bar mis , of which it is composed, 

3. The modi lying influence of Mahmedan and Udi cunque^is on 
Hindu Society. 

4. How fir natural cause* have operated to overturn 1 lie Scheme of Memt f 

5. The influence of Huddhum on the condition of Hindu Society ? 

fl. social influences of the exiting Educational J mtiiutkms of Ben- 
gat 

7, What ultimate influence are Jlailwtiyft likely to exercise on Hindu 
Society? 

8* The state of Hindu Society in Orm&, compared with that in Bengal, 

9, A critical amdynis of Mr, Ward's work on the Hindus, as inspects their 
social condition, together with a sketch of the improvements that have taken 
place in the social condition of the nati ves within the last 50 years. 

]0. A History of Old Hindu families in Calcutta, 

1L Under what circumstances is the adoption by the native® of f&rwip* 
s numverfi und dmss desirable* and to what extent has it been carried P 

12. The nature and extent r i uc r omtnocUtion in native housesasA to what 
jlegreo susceptible of improvement ? 

1;), The topics j .>f cenverxatim in general in 1 lindu Society of the present 
day, aA contrasted with that of former times. 


Ijjgsays Unvo been sent in to this Section on the following 
subjects i— 

1. Topics of Conversation. in Hindu Soddtj, 

This paper, the production of an acute observer, t reats of the 
various subjects of conversation among the different classes of 
natives,—and is to bo specially commended, because the writer 
is not a copy or of books but has drawn fresh from observation. 
2 * So f i v f inflit m cob of th ■ Et l u r. a l io n a l J j i dif u f io n $ of 1 ? e j i <j a l , 
Written by our worthy Secretary, and chiefly from his own 
observation, he points out education in its effects on an expir¬ 
ing state of society—education begun at 5 years of age,—schools 
introduce bolter clothes, cleanliness, a demand for various manu¬ 
factured things, promote order,—are against caste, bring the 



various classes of society together.,—the pupils become in 
after life socially dev . led—the Medical College*—schools for 
agriculture,—moral training—Bengalis not a mere race of 
talkers— paM lecturers needed,—debating societies riiort-Uved, 
notices of those existing S3 years ago, arid of the Phrenological 
Society and Society for the Acquisition of Useful Knowledge, 

3. Tho Marriage System of the Bengali a. 

The author treats of—“the origin of the sexes and of marriage 
according to tho Hhastras—the marrying- a brother* a widow— 
plurality of husbands—eight ancient forms of mamage—knlin 
marriages.—Manage ceremoivies,—marriages among different 
castes. 

The essay evinces a considerable amount of research in books, 

4. An, Recount of tho tfflnderbnnds . 

Relates mere to the land tenure than to the people, 

h. Cri/ieums on Ward on the llindnn* 

Treats of mistakes in ride by Mr, Ward on the social condition 
of the natives. This shews considerable investigation, it came 
in too late to be noticed in our appendix, but it will receive 
duo attention next year, 

I now submit a of guest^ns and subject# for essay* on 
the various branches of sociology. One of the main reasons 
th at 1c d m e to frame t h es e ques turn s an d su bjeet sou soc l ologv 
was not merely the novelty of the subject, but the utter use¬ 
lessness of nskiug natives or oven Europeans a question in the 
form, £i Tell me all you know about St : }> —t he result is y ou either 
get information you may possess already, or information on 
points you do not require;—you must aim point blank; if you 
wish for a result; you must make grooves or channels for 
thought. It was the conviction of this necessity that led the 
Calcutta School Book Society, the Royal Asiatic Society* and 
other bodies to begin thv r operations, by framing a series of 
questions and desiderata. 

These questions I constructed from notes J had taken in 
midi eg or from observations made in tho Mofussii at various 
periods or from points suggested by natives. 1 have spared 
no pains in searching for suggestive enquiries in the Bengali, 
Sanskrit, French, ana German languages^ 

With respect to obtaining answers to many of these questions, 
your President Dr. Daff.a^d myself have had some mi fortunate 
experience sixteen years ago cm another topic, when we issued 
a series of questions on education, and received very few an¬ 
swers ; but I believe times are improved, in the Medical Section 
of this Society, a considerable number of replies have been ob¬ 
tained, and I have been told by many natives, they will answer 
the questions when they ask for definite and precise informatiwa 



Messrs, Smith and Woodrow have assured nso that in their 
department of education, they will co-operate by giving some of 
these questions to intelligent masters^ anti by making them 
exerciser for M&says in Schools. Our President and others have 
promised similar co-opemtiou* They may form subjects also for 
Essays in Debating Societies,—and I trust that a volume may 
bo compiled from the answers to those questions, and from the 
Essays which may be of value to Europeans both in India and 
Europe as giving information drawn from original sources* 

I* 


Abobigines* 

TTio Dhanfjars and other hill tribes who do such important 
though dirty work in the drainage of Calcutta are deserving 
notice, ns to tbeit habitations, religion, diatoms, language. Sir 
J, Malcolm's Essay on the BJpUs—Hodgsoids valuable papers 
on the Aboriginal tribes, &q v will suggest various kindred en¬ 
quiries regarding them. This subject must not be despised as a 
moan one ; such men as Dr. Prichard, Hodgson &c* &c. devoted 
much labour to it, and Sir G. Gray, when Governor of New Zea* 
land, learned the language of the Aborigmios and has since pub¬ 
lished o most interesting work on ** the Poetry of the Now Zan- 
landers;" he lived among them for a time, and has recorded all 
their legends, traditions, &c. Who would have thought that the 
Maoris living in the ultima Thtle of Civilization speak a Ian- 
mmge in winch there are many words derived from Sanskrit— 
as ]|ttle ns that tits Santals, 'British subjects, whom you seo 
occasionally in Calcutta, and who can be easily visited now 
by rail, speak a language, having strong affinities with the 
language of the Tartars’ of Central Asia, Russian subjects. 
The*Hindu books in poetical legends describe those aborigines 
as monkeys, so Megaphones writes of Indians one-eyed, 
without noses, wrapped op in their e a vs, ( /jt u$f 1 harnnsj } oven 
Marco Fob and Ptolemy believed that men with tails had ureal 
existence* lunderstWl that among fcho Dlinngaru of Calcutta, 
much mortality prevails, owing to the wretched diet they use 
they live in leaf houses on the banks of the Eastern Canal. 

I The mode of living and food of the Dhingarx, and other aborigines 

in Calcutta t and in iUrir Wive p\m P 

2. 1 )itto of the hill men who go as cwh™ to the Maw'tfiu-* and W est indies. 

Their social position and relation to Xetnindara on their return, how far 
do thev acdtiire habitft of thought and independence, a knowledge of mi- 
proved moaua of cultivation, a tote for a higher order of amu^mente, and 
a creator pride of pmonal appearance? . k r 

Axe the Dhangars subject to much disease m Calcutta* Irom entering 

drains #£■ 7 


At, Do tho wives and families accompany them to Calcutta 

What connexion do they keep up with their native villages ? 

5. The ceremofiiea observed by the Sonjraals, Daugara, jfcc. at btrthtu m ar- 
jdagua, funerals P What mode have they of sell ling' their dispute 9 ? how fur 
do they belief in witchcraft, omeus P 

II. 

A0&ICGLTUSJ5. 

: 

How desirable it would be in this country to see the zemin¬ 
dar, like the English country gentleman, attending agricultural 
shows—-joining with his tenants m the sports of the held, 
afkiiinisfcering justice on the bench, sympathising with his 
rayats in their ril faculties—haying, from an agricultural educa¬ 
tion, that acientitxc knowledge of rural husbandry which would 
interest him in the country, and thus enable him to be indepeii- 
dent of the false information of the go in as ta* 

X, IIcw fkf is the charge true that the hcngal ryot is lazy —if no, is It 
owing to bis not having a proper incentive to industry, or to lib natural 
disposition ? 

2, la what cases have many ryots risen to be peasant proprietor# ; what 
effect would snob n class? have on cultivation as compared with large capital¬ 
ist ? Would the results be similar to those in Prance where peasant proprie¬ 
torship fosters economy, a respect for property, lore thought and industry P 

3. How far are zemindar#, absentees ? — the causes P remedies ? 

tv To what extent is a taste for gardening spreading among zemindars, 
and educated natives—how could it be more extensively promoted as a morn¬ 
ing amusement for natives in offices P instances of any natives who have 
devoted much time and money to gardening ? 

5, To what extent could public gardens* be established in native towns P 

ij. How far would t he introduction of the study of wjrieultu>r<d cftfjiieiry 
and of thu dements of Botany in a popular form m Anglo-Vernacular schools 
tend tcih lessen that gulpli which now exists between the educated das, ua and the 
rural population P 

7. The practicability of evening clashes for teaching the ryots to read.f 

8, ] low far a ■ the ryots becoming more aware of “ the great world beyond 
their market town V' 

ik Poverty ajjong the ryots, how pre* disposing to disease? to cheating p 

10* Would &n encumbered tstatf- *- 0 Mmuswn f which has worked >o well 
in Ireland, be suited for India P 

11. Is tliere a strong desire for the possession of land among ryots, so as 
to lead to habits of prudence and economy ? 

12, Are there many remains of old Jag hires in Bengal P 

• In the X. W. I\ in 1B52 10,000 Rupees were spent by Government in 
endowing public gardens 11 The nullior of Srir Miriakherim” remarked last 
century garden, an orchard— being time out ot mind a.9 free to all the world 
oil over India as is a well ora tank, nothing amazes and disgusts the IUikIu- 
stances more when they corns to Calcutta than to find so many seats and gar¬ 
dens all shut vtpr 

t I hava met with a esse near Barasefc of an evening school attended solely 
by ryots, la England one per cent, of the rural population attend such schools. 
In Finned 12 per cent. 
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13. Is the minute subnliririoti qf laud according to Hindu law curded 
out much P wH&t are its effects P 

14. The proportion of to the rent of the population 7 

15. To vvluit extent da the \yois purchase tiling not produced in their 
own district P 

16. Any waaa of poor ryots who have risen to W zemindars or to a good 
feudal position P 

17. M any sal)-l tn it res amounting to ten ? 

18. Do many of the rural popuhitioa e^i^^ fiwwwf the effects on 
morals and competition P 

19. To what extent are the zemindars of Bengal rotting in idleness ? its 
causes and remedies ? 

20. Are the ryots as attach* 1 to their native villages as formerly P 

21* Has the ruulj m much influence as formerly over the ggmmdar P 

22. Am iejitmte as as formerly P 

23. Arc the peasantry of Bengal, the ugh unlettered, not ignorant P 
Give examples, illustrations. 

24. Signs of ayricidturri. Improvement within the last twenty years as 
con trusted Wit h m an ulaetuvin g i m p ro v cmeut P 

25. How far is there a growth of a feeling of independence among ryots ? 

its causes? , 

2$. Are Middlemen on the increase ? the evils mulcted by them m rack' 
uniting, Ac. <frc. 

III. 

ASTfiOLOttY AHD WITCHCRAFT. 

Human nature in India, as in Europe, wishes to pry info the 
future^ whether the fingers, the diattcring of crow, or tJie 
stars are to be guide? ; in India the feeling against witches even 
lately was as strong as in England two centuries ago, thus in 
Mhow between 1800 and 1828, 2,500 witches were put to 
death.* 

1, Charmers for make hilcs f their mimbars* pay, and how Jar really 
fincc«J#M*? the influence of mania over snakes ? 

2. Are reputed Jd,ep&lev* of Bhnts or Dtwih many, thdr influence ? 

3* Vm<m kinds Mnwntm* such as the par oh mmLen. djv. 

4. WUdies, their locditUM; emoluments, number, how detected, any put 
to death last century in Bengal, the various linri* ot witchcraft? 

5. Divination by the hand; its various kinds, books on, is the practice 

K eneml7^^^ ^ fcinfe p how taken ; what is the reliance placed on 

them now P „ ^ ,, 

7. Mesmerism or Jhdmn Mantra, to what extent known to the old 

Hindus —how practised now and by whom P 

8. SUigKt of hand tricks, the number and eoioiviments oi its pro lessors 
— instances of common tri di* practised in Bengal P 

9 . Belief in Faints, Apparition a, illustrations oi us extent and in¬ 
fluence F much on the decline ? , . . * 

ID. Gypsies or Nathw, their numbera, morals, wav of making a Living r 
ia their innuendo great ? language, .religion ; ceremonies at marriages, births, 
funerals. 

11. Casting the evil eye and other incantations. 

* See Asiatic Annual Eeghter, 1801. Asiatic Journal 1823, on trials for witch¬ 
craft fltnoug Hindus, 



. H' 

12, Tree$nre finders,~~tkiqf detector# their numbers, profits ^ Ditto of 
Fortune tetters, astrologers. 

13 Dream, various kinds of? who interpret them, their profits ? analysis 
of vernttuular books that treat of them? 

14 Omensi Charms, and signs of futurity, various kinds in u&e ? 



IV. 

Beggars axu Vagrants, 

The beggar class are not unworthy of consideration—in 
England they are the subject of various books—who does not 
remember Burns’s poem on tin Jolly Beggars, or some of the 
exquisite traits about them in Goldsmith's and Grabbers 
Poems ? 

1. The proportion of beggars, from choke or from necessity, or on relkjk 

oms grounds ? 

2. The on tint of beggars* beats ?—more beggars in town or country p their 
profits — their amusements ? 

3. Are begi^rtmuoh ^dieted to thieving or other crimes P Do many 
jbeggtrw feign blindness, dmnhm $$, lameness or practise other impositmm P 

i. Fakirs or Sanyasie —tbrir habits, beat, profit^ tmpOHifcions*—which are 
worse, Hindu or Musulman fakin 'i why do they call themselves Padria ? 

5, Mendicant mtisieianx -—their number, profits, skill, csooiai position ? 
Ditto of vagrant tradesmen. 

Ik Is not the present indiaerimmata charity to beggars the mother of 
idleness ? 

/ , Where do beggars find shelter in the rains, ii. iU icsr t 

8, Aro U edits or MubuI mans kinder to beggars? 

ih Why do most of the mendicant order* choosy Itom for their patron ? 

la Do many beggars Hock to towns—fhe canaea—how far is the want f 
peasant proprietorship a oadse of beggary ? 


Y, 

Calcutta. 

Calcutta tho rt city of palaces and pigsties” requires a sepa¬ 
rate Sociological mclie for itself —yet bow little is really known 
of this colludes of nations t Purnea famishes syces,—Orissa, 
bearers,—Behar, Darwans,—Central India,Opium merchants,— 
Kabul, horses and fruit-sellers —Chittagong, boatmen j— while 
those semi-Asiatics, the Greeks, supply leading merchants. _ 

In prosecuting enquiries on the various classes ot population, 
the trades and handicrafts in Calcutta and in the large towns 
of Bengal, I would point out as a model a paper on that sub¬ 
ject in relation to Bareilly, published in tho Royal Asiatic 
Society’s Transactions, 1&6,' Vol. 1. pp- 467-484 showing 
the progress in civilization, and illustrating, in reference to dress, 
amusements, food urxd houses, tlie peculiar usnges > habits and 
wants of the people, 

3 ll 
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1 TUe propertiim of 4Se adult jwpulaii-in bcttn in Calcutta. * , 

2’ The grouping of the Calcutta population into clauses inManting dite 
fereiit localities according to occupy Urn, social g-rath, him place or JHlow 

( 'Z :Q,eir numbers, wealth and social posit ion in Calcutta P what im¬ 
pression do they make on Hindus? their language, how tar Tiidiaiueod, + 

1 4 Pam* in Calcutta, their nuiuWra, social status—arc their priyudices 
decaying—tlieir observance ofNew-Ticars day. and of the birth 

day of Zoroaster,—ceremonies in honor ol'tlie dead,—Commercial enterprise, ■ 
charities,—language.—literature,—caste disputes ; when did they hrst come to 
Calcutta; the condition of them females,—liturgies,—how ini do they conform 

*°'Si^§ ditto,their decrease; any connection kop* up with Armenia; 

th C? C S?a dittofhow far do they adopt, English habits and cnstoms-their 
habit? as contrasted with English merohanta ; any connection kept up mUk 

Kussm or Greece? i , * 

7 Mixed classes, many such, as / rrahs qe, q r - * 

y, Youm Bevqal ; how far he really dif«r& iivm hm countrymen—how 
fir ia it uu re varnish; are his peculiarities on the increase or doi:reas| 3 are 
there many out of Calcutta ? The period when yow BetigaUsm tfntt P 

9, OhiuewW in Calcutta; how far do they return their country' 4 mode ot 
living ? their moral*, localities, numte, language w$L employments f 

10, Seik* ; are there many in Calcutta,—me many able to trad the UraUh ; 

their occupation P . _ ... ,,, n 

11 . Momh ? m Calcutta, their numbers; social position, many directly 01 

Persian or Tartar origiu ? ■ , , ,, 

12, JPerinqke&i who so calied, origin oi me word * 

13. mmhrnns in Calcutta; itrethey very stationary or tfw«rw \it navm mi- 
portumv ; their social morality ascoutr mm with that 01 Urn ijina-iw^ arc co me 
shops common among them: ditto gambling; thenumber of Arabic, 1 tat 
schools among them, -theii feeUngs towards Hmd™ ? many Hsgra m Saida 
itmon ir them F Do they read the Kidma on i* nday m the masquer. 

14. ” Mast Indians.^ Kota fusion of the European and Asiatic as the 

English were of the Norman and Saxon—encet of intermarriage among 
themed ; are they dying out P _ „ ,* * , / *. 

1% Sanskrit Totes. Are there more than IOC): the highest emoluments 

in them ns contrasted with former days ? . 

1*1 Jains, then numbers and social position m Calcutta r , . 

17, Afghans in Catoutta> their language, number- do they assert their 

Jewish descent P , . .*■ n .« 

13 Merchant princes of Calcutta; is the name, still applicable t 

19. Mw tit q uest; their number,** are they increasing ]r -their influence ; 
the language need,—are any of pure origin : are their prints improving—tlie 

died of their example on Hindus? * . 

20. A ecormta of the foUowingoAw^ their numbers, prohte, social position,— 
bird sellers, glmJafowtr*, five work-maker^ dyers, dwh-work ev*, smiths cattle 
doctors, yogis, weavers, divers, butchers, fowlers, bookbinder*, druggist*, bakers, 

m Itslf the adult population of London ia bora in the Provinces* 

•I There Tves k e in Calcutta 307 Jews in 1837. 

X Alexandrian Jews were hoHenised* 

§ tJ36 Armenians in Calcutta in 1837. 

St 362 in 1837. 

% 4,746 in 1837. 

** 3,181 in 1837. 
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gardeners, dhobis, confectioners, barbers, meliturs. shoemakers, carpenters, 

masons? ,, . .. . 

21. The or^in of the mimes of the Calcutta streets, notices of the mdm- 
fauth, or of the circumstances or particular trades that give them those named. 

22. The various cries made in the streets by sellers ? 

23. Describe the social condition of the following cljtfe#*, street sellers, 
street buyers, street finders, street performers, artists, showmen, street artizaas 
or working pedlars, street laborers 

VI- 

CbbemokieBj Bites, 

X. SkradMaSt the ceremonies and expense connected with them now, as 
contrasted with former tiroes, and in the various castes ?' Describe the various 
ceremonies as observed by MS liferent castes ? 

2, The cjuef gram Dcvata* in Bengal; the origin oi their worship, the 
mode of eon ducting It. Are there move than lOO? 

3, Do ffindwt or Musulmuu expend more on their oremomes P 

4 The profits, numbers of those who hum the dead.* 

fo Is the practice oi shaking hands inevensing much P Ditto of other 
English customs P , . 

0. On invedtittre of the PoiUi, is it a practice to keep a piece/u iron as 
a charm against Minis (ghosts) j is the party eonfined for 11 days? 

7. Are compuUory pujax much practised, such as throwing an image 
at night at a rich maids door that he may bo compelled to perform a puja P 

8 Describe the w orship of Sitola, ISa<j Mtuiasa, L (avia Deed i ;ie 
Sliasti, Dheki, Guvardim, and Ganesh Piyjas, the origin, extent, expenses, by 
w hat clauses conducted, the temples, fori tvals connected with? 

11 Ayn'i Puja mid Smjea Puja, to what extent celebrated in former 
times ■ with what pomp and expense ? 

fO, The various pray evil and gesticulations connected with the Uftnifc, now 
far observed, and by what elapses now? . 

II* Parrots how trained to repeat Padua Knsftna . 

12 How far are the folfowi ng practises now generally ejaerved and by what 

classes ? First morning prayer to the Guru? the Gmtgmtak ; 2 Mudras ; 
vntitdmm i ^mrnhki, Gaytrijap, Artipawha pradip, PuMu/m, Dm 
sun-tkir ,-—marks of caste, or sects in the forehead,—w<mom w ore, upping tht> 
dheki to cure the scurvy aud itch. , ,, 

13. Fas tine how far observed now compared with former days ; the 

Fka&a#b bow kept, and by whom? . , VsV 

U Funerals, expense of; ceremonies atj penod oi mourning, in amar- 
ent castes ; women accompany the corpse how for; four modes of dmtmg oi 
a corpse. Ceremonies observed now compared with those of former days . 

15. Are lamps often sent floating down a stream; * mi omen . 

18. Are floras often put under the lent of a woman who dies pregnant t 

17. Is there much observance now of Dm Sun a-, I dm Da a 

18. Describe the ceremonies aud among what classes is the worship ot 

hooks, bird*, stones, ifoh practised P p , 

19. Jod'& suspension of breat h, the postures, Ac. Ac. how for kept op now, 

and by what brainfag? , , , * ,, 

20- lutfo- WrU festival, are there less obscene words and figure than 
formerly F is a castor oil tree planted as a kind oi may pole . * * „ 

21. Is the Furam goneraUy practised i e. placing the first fruits ot 
grain in harvest at the door P 

* (Mama JITurda Farash died t wentydivo years ago worth live or six foes which 
he gained by burning the dead at Nimtnllrin) 
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*1% Chanda, the reason of its being- a city of refuge for outcast*, the 
number* that resort to it ? other similar place® in Bengal* 

23. Was burning leper alive much praufciaij# formerly P Jurying alive 
ditto P 

2-X. Human sacrifcrn were formerly offered up at Kshir near Jiurdwan, 
Yog^dyea, at KerxJatta near Motirriicdabad, to Mali at Brahmanitola. near 


at 


Kada} a, to Mauaaa, at Uhitporc, K iligliat/—any instances banded down by 
tradition ? 

25. I low was the cfaxraJc celebrated formerly ? instances during it of the 

tong vie being pierced with a bayonet tail put through P 

26. Birth i we monies ; sue! i as Jalknran or giving honey at first seeing a 
non: naming child Id days after- birth; bringing him out at. 3 months' old T 
feeding him at U months' old, shaving the 1 bead at 3 years old—how ihr 
practised and by different castes P 

27. In marriages are the la<}ttnpaimha, tying the garment? of parties 
together, much used? how do marriage ceremonies differ according to ca?te, 
rank, &e. P 


VII* 

Classes. 

L The Upptr classes t though having good diet, food and clothes, have few 
children. 

2. Oaubos tending to create a middleclass in Bengal ? 

3. Any possibility of approBuniting the Hindus and Mt*t Indians, in 
closer mutual sympathy—w;is the aversion less in former days than bow ? 

4 The Portuguese in Calcutta—how many of European origin, their pecu¬ 
liar customs and mode of life ? their mfhienee over natives? their morals and 
energy as contrasted with those of natives P 

5, The use of a native landed, arUtocrtiey as a shield against the despo¬ 
tism of a ruler or of a multitude ? 

(V Are there many black Brahmans ; are they of Hindu origin P 

7. Duration of / tjh among the upper and lower; lasses of Hindus, and the 
professional classes particularly, as showing the ejfot of temperance, mental 
occupation and bodily exercise P 

8. Are old men very garrulous P are there many old men in Bengal? 

9. Caste how far on the decline, its causes r are the varna sankara or 
mixed castes on the increase? illustrations of the lower (gates tiring in the 
social scale, the causes P are the rules for txpuirion from caste strictly observed P 

YIXI. 


Commerce. 

The commercial classes in India Lave always occupied a con¬ 
spicuous place, even in Menu's time they had the purse stri ngs, 
and have been the least subject to priestly influence ; hence 
the great sects of Jain 3 in Raj put an a and Central India, the 
Oswals of Behar, and Yaishnabs of Bengal have most converts 
among the traders, among whom are Marwari merchants and 
Ghosams. r It was similarly the case iu France among the 
Huguenots, and in the middle ages among the Belgians and 
Italians, while the municipalities were buffers in the middle ages 
against feudal oppression* 
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1. Why do Itmrigas in Behnr rank with Vaisyais? their education anti 
social potion in Bengal—many of them «u retie 5 —many fomsmere urnon^ 
them—profits P 

2. Nvhajam, how far thoir exactions extend—aro they less now than 
formerly, their numbers, do many rise to a high position in native society ? 

3* The nvtivc merchant princes of Calcutta,-- their rise and social in¬ 
fluence, 

d- To what extent has the decay in ancient Indian articles been compen¬ 
sated by new .sources of trade ? 

0 , Indigo * the accoun te of it in Hindu hooka, also of tobacco, sugar, cotton. 

6, The influences oi foreign trade, on the dress, food, habit* opinions, of 
Bengalis P 

7, How far are merchants likely to form a qua; i aristocracy ? 

8, The effect oi commandal legislature, on tjoui mem&l morality in this 
country as shown m the Small Cause ami Insolvent Courts ? 

9; Mt rr/iant$ 7 how far liable to the charge of ostentation, avarice, vulga¬ 
rity P how h r do they rise into a higher grade, their conduct in it 7 

10, Shroffs, their number, emoluments, social positionP 

11. Caii^s of the decreasing social intercourse between European and 
natives—reined i $s. 


IX * 

COKVBRSATZON AftB SOCIAL rNTEKOQUBSE. 

Conversation, or the <f feast of reason and the flow of soul/* 
fa popular with the Bengali even more than with the European, 

1- The subjects of conversation 20 years ago m contrasted with the pre¬ 
sent, 

% The subjects of conversation common to the educated and uneducated 
classes* 

Jesters how thy employed, their numbers and emoluments—is jesting 
much used? illustrations of it p 

4. Are Middles much used P—a collection of them a desideratum* 

5, The favorite time* for conversation: bow different from the English P 

C>, Do any classes converse on subjects not relating to their daily lifts and 

ocmpatdms. 

7. Vauknabs* or Sakias* conversation—how they differ in subject and 
moral tone P 

8. Is there much disease ion w Hindoo society—on what topics? is It 
angry at times ? 

9. The effect on conversation of the absence of .Fc nale society 1 

10. Topics in the zenana> among educated, tin educated P among country 
or town people P 

11. Among what classes are Ghost stories most common,—mention 
twelve specimens of the different kinds* 


X. 

CRIMINAL, OR BANQEKOtlS, CLASSES, 

All honor to Howard, Mrs* Fry and others, who gave 
their time to this subject, and to the talent in India that has 
been enlisted on criminal .statistics, but the feeling many 

* In the Tantra a work 3 3 centurio* old at least, m have an account of 

a jackal who t umbled into an indigo vat. 
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have on entering a jail is—a large amount of public money and 
official skill hsis been employed very properly in jail adminis¬ 
tration ; but what is done to prevent prisoners enterhuj jail ?*— 
The rural population are consigned to 60,000 Guru M alias ays 
to teach them stealing and obscenity—is it surprising that 
they matriculate in the jail and receive their degree in the arts 
of thieving at the gallows or at Singapore—the ryot out of jail 
feels that were ho a criminal, he would have better food, lodging 
and clothes than he has m an honest mail—hence the name he 
gives it, a our father-in-law^s house." 

1. How can a system of educatkm ho extended adapted to the rireum- 
states of those who form the raw materials of the dangerous and criminal 
cl asset* - J xk e & Sect o f teaching pn soneh? agric 1 1 tore, 

2. How far is poverty the paront of crime in .Bengal p Do. oppression f 
Do, the Guru \l<thasku*t system ? 

S. Jails t huw Jar objefe of terror and shame to nativesf in what districts 
Is the name 4t our father-in daw's hou^e” given to tfaf jail ? are recommittal 
impient or no? Are B<jhrmfitorka tor juvenile criminals desirable ? 

4, It* the thannah looked upon ay a achool where old offenders teach 
young ones crime P 

5, Receivers of a to Im govds s any approximate, estimate of their number 
and profits P 

6, I his the pmmhmmt of death much effect ill lessening capital offences P 

7, The proportion that can read and 0rite intelligibly in the different 

jails if t ' 

K Is infantkide common among the poor PJ Ditto incest. 

1?. Is perjury or forgery on the increase? 

itt River Th&gi common P Ditto professional poisoners ? Ditto IfbriitTte ? 

1L The influence of eye and sex on crime P 

12, Crime in different districts, and in various casks particularly as relator 
to Hindus and Muhammadans, how it di tiers in number, variety 1 J 

13. Is there more crime in tytm or in the country P 

It, The deaf and dumb, many ; how do they support themselves ? 

15. Juvenile delinquents ; their number, offences P 

1U. Has the autobiography of a thief ever been written ? 

17. Is Wilson’s remark correct 14 In the great towns of India* the profligacy 
bears no comparison to that of London or Fails P" 

XL 

Debating Societies, 


Debating Societies or Literary Chibs have sprung up in 
shoals both m Calcutta mid the Mofussil within the last twelve 

* In the report of popular education in Liverpool* road by the Rev, J, How- 
eon at the Social Science Conference, 1S58, it is stated : ** The system m working 
upwards, it bps a tendency to aid in educating children, whose pamita are really 
in the receipt of a very good income* while it loaves behind large nuru hereof those 
who are in the utmost poverty and great danger of foiling into criminal habits" 
t In Liverpool it was ascertained, lately that out of 19,33ft persons appre¬ 
hended in nine months* onty Z per cent, could road or write well enough fur any 
available purpose, 

J It is eo in the manufacturing districts of ’England, and among the Rajpoots, 


years; they are nuclei for educated young men, and are con- 
genial to tho oriental habit, which loyes dais : we need a kind, 
however, like the Young %tm *s Associations of England, in 
which not only are lectures delivered or essays read, but night 
classes are formed for improvement in literature and science, 

I- The number and duration {I Dholng Societies In Calcutta jttthg. the 
last twenty years, tile subjects diacuasOfl md social status of the mem berk 
2. Ditto ditto ditto in the MofussiL 

3* In what respeete are they improving as to the choice of subjects and 
the mode of conducting the meeting* ? 

4* What social influence do they exercise in the family or on others p 
6* A history of the Dharma Stthfo r, its leaders, quarrels? 
ft Of the Brahma Sabha-, ditto ditto P 
7. Account of any other meetings among Hindus? 

XIL 

Diseases, 

1. The social and moral causes of insanity among natives P Among what 
castes more cases P 

2, A, re AIMnos nmnerous ? 

3* What nervous diseases are regarded as being from a hhut } Requiring 
mantraa ? 

4. Nakra—Inoculation for small pox— Leprosy, mode of treatment in 
ancient and modem times; how they differ P are lepers treated liindlv ? 

A J2 tndtt- Bh/sidans', their remedies for eye dtxcofte# f 

G. Are diseases from dissipation among Young Bengal on the increase P 

7. Whaf dr seizes indicate the social wnditi&n, of a people, such as those of 
the eyes brain P 

8. Hospitals, by what cartes most attended. Brahman** Khaast&S Mnjttl- 
mans—from what localities P 

y. The relative mortality ami vital Up of each sex, and of the leading castes 
in Bengal. 

Id Is the duratmt of life in inverse ratio to Fecundity P 
T L The influence of employment# on health iu Bengal, how $h nvu p 
12. Various remedies for snake Hies ? « 

13* ■ Hat we medicines in what estimation held by educated natives ? 

I t, Ip mortal!Iy in parturitivn on the murcaaeP 

XIII, 

DOCTORS—A REJtEBY FQtt TH.i Evib* 

The hihin/j or indigenous doctor is so inwrought into the 
structure of native society and has been the cause of such 
an enormous nnmber of legalised homicides that he is well 
descrying of consideration. The Bengali class of the Medical 
College is, as it gradually developed, lessoning this evil; but 
still it is a fearful one, £)r. Wise has written ably on this 
class and on Hindu medicine* 

1. Kahirajcs: whether arc Hindus ox MtumJm&n cmes more numerous 
or more skilful-their castes, their pay now and iu former days? P 


4 U 

2, Iwwfafors, more Hindus or Mujuilmann — the incantations used—their 
invocations of Sitola—their i'uea - caste, mode of trca-tjiieiit, 

^ Fftidyas, their chief localitiesdu Bengal, the proportion that can read 
Run Ik ri i, t hei r jihv and aoci a\ pos i t ion — u n nocon nt of the A (a i f r a i<tt/u< . 
iJe/tuift QJltt&i V<i>dyit$, llaturjja Yaidfj^. 

4. \Mv nus, Ch&ppers, Jjvck sellers f their skill, pay, numbers* 

<>* English educated doctors, la their &ockd position and pay Increasing P 

6, Ditto Bengali educated, 

XJV, 

Domestic. 

Homo hm well been styled tho ff seed vessel of society, 
wljt re the next generation must germinate/* 

1, Is foiypitalify aa much practised now ns formerly? and with as ri. -id 
a regard to caste ? 

% The mutual influence of home on educated natives as respects Wives 
and dang]iters P 

3, Tho family tie very strong among Hindus—illustrate by examples. 

XV. 

Diumas, Jattras. 

The Sanskrit Drama as translated by Dr, Wilson, presents 
a rich harvest of jrifurnuttioa as to the social condition of tho 
Indian aristoi;racy, females and Pandits eighteen centuries ago. 
In the Sa mda iilafat of tlie 12 th century, we have sketches of 
tho various classes of females, and of the Jogis, Buddhists, snake- 
eatellers, Pandits; the Mn<janhhhd treats of the kings of 
Kalinga and Assam-~ns the Itamayan dues of society 2,500 
years ago. Xor have the last ten years been barren'in tho 
department of dramatic Vernacular Literature —m the many 
Bengali dramas on the subjects of ff Kulini&m/ 5 ft Widow re ¬ 
marriage/* &C. show. 

I- Account of the hkaurs or professional jesters. 

% A list of the imimsjdtrafi, their- authors, *uhjects, influence, 

3. Ditto ftd&cur. 

4. An analysis of the Vernacular drains written the last twenty years. 

XVI. 

Dress. 

A suitable dress for females, decent, yet national, is a desi¬ 
deratum, some Hindu females have adopted the English dress, 
but they look exactly like Portuguese Ayahs, or" the black 
dolls that hang in London over pawn-broker/ shops,—why 
should this bo ?—tho mri, it is true, is not sufficient, but in Bohar 
we find the petticoat (tokangaj and buddies (kurta) lias been 
introduced from the west of India, and more than ono-foQfgi of 
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the Behar women have adopted it, some of the fhijput women 
jjj Behar use long-drawers like the Miisuliniiii ladies. 

The males are better off m to dress, but in their dssuso of 
the turban, substituting for it a cap, they' benefit only the 
eve doctors, as funii'King* them with more patients, and, 
spectacle maters, as the eyes having no shade like what the 
turban gives, become weak; such has been the case in Egypt, 
since the Turkish Fez has been introduced. 

1. Is tha Mvsatmm ilreae superior in mj points to the Hindu ? 

% Was the needle totally unknown to the Hindus If is then any Hindu 
word to express sewing with it* 

3, Do my Hindus now object to gawtionts made by a Moslem -Medic f 

5 Were there any tailors \ w ancient times wrodhg the Hindus P 

5. Do Iliad# fomaUi wwh their linen often—h soap turning into use 

among them ? . _ . , , , 

ft. Will a Hindu drink water out ol a ^irl a haml., aho is to rat 

tattooed on the arm* and bruaat ? 

7 Would the wearing $ beards he useful for Hindu* P 
B. Should Hindus take off thei v shoes in tin European house, or their 
turbans on entering a place of worship ? 

XVII- 


Drinking habits. 

In Men id a days liquors wore flowed, and ancient Hindu 
history gives many a curious revelation on this point. 

1 . Are drinking habit* more prevalent among the Hut dm or anting 
Mttsvhnum t how SO years ago compared with the preaent time P 

2. Am Hindus rpiarrelaoine in their eujpsP 

- ;i la (smoking Gaiija, Charm, or Opium px ore destructive j-y■which u 
more com in ou ? Do Hi iidk'jfeiualee smoke much P Wluju was satokiap iutro* 
-duced ? Ditto snuffing. 

4. How fur is the increase of drinking owing to dome*tic jfiM'ojrtfbrt f 

5. How far do crimes, attended with violence, arise from intoxication, 
how far insanity P 

G, The tilled of intauperanc* In. producing pauperism ? 

7. Connection between increased i thl'ari shops and crime i* 

8 , 1 b drinking brandy a frequent practice with I tiuug Bengal f 


XVIII. 

Education, in its social bkat&ing. 

The bearing of the School system in its social influence is 
an important subject, thus the competitive system which treats 
hors us race horses, train , them not for general use, but to 
run for particular prizes, promoting cramming, and mere book- 
knowledge ; another serious evil is whether it will not lead to 
the neglect of the mass ot the boys in a school, as iho .Masters, 

* Svi properly means pesaiiig tiro sliuttlo ax tlw act el w ■' 'Oi ,1!“ 
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by attending to a few well, will draw more praise than by a 
regard to the merits of tlie mass* 

There is a tendency like the man in the fable, who cried out 
nothing like leather, to regard education as the Panacea against 
all evils, Lord Brougham describes such persons as being like 
those who would trust to the effects of diet and regimen when 
tho plague is raging. The masses are the basis of the social 
pyramid, without their being secure, the apex has no stability; 
brute force and the black cap are at best but temporary ex¬ 
pedients. There is great truth in what Dr, Arnold remarked, 
11 Education is wanted to improve the physical condition of the 
people : and yet their pMttimlcondition mud ho impromd^ bforo 
tit!}if am be suxcepttffle of education *” 

L How fav are improved hah Ha of cleanliness, order, punctuality, truth- 
iiilne#.% an improved standard of dress ami living, a development of character 
promoted by Anglo-Vereucular Schools? 

% Ditto by Guru M&kaskag Schools? 

3, The action of Anglo- V ernacukr and G uru Mahaahay Schools on the 
faintly, droit f 

4, Any social evil# arising from Una training adopted lor native girls m 
31 iflrion /r*/» (tie sc/iooh / The rein e t v. 

5, How far are the following remarks, made in England, applicable to this 
country ? 

u There is a practical standard in the minds of the people, beyond which the 
education of the masse,- cannot lu? carried. 1 f Government rake the standard, 
people diminifth the time of children's attendance,* 1 

6, The social importance of teaching in all mkools, the doctrines of political 
fccmonw on labour, capital, wage®, interchange, money,—as also agricul¬ 
tural chemistry, 

7, Mental ignorance* how far productive of moral 0e$r&intM. ?* 

ft, 1 low far do social dUvMfjf&rht fret and enfeeble the masses, and render 
them unfit for higher thoughts? 

9. Is !»tempem)>'je greater in proportion among* the educated or unedu¬ 
cated classes ? 

10. How far is tlie following statement, made by an educated native* cor¬ 
rect P 

w Natives educated in the Goxh emnenl Gatteges* do not often fulfil the hope 
inspired by their academic career, they do not. follow op their studies, they 
unlearn what they have learnt., sink in the mass with all the enervating 
environments of .Indian llte—■the hookah and the zenana did their sure Work. 

11- The social condition of the masses render a tintnt+i-n-md system as 
inapplicable, as would he a, voluntary system at the time of plague and pesti¬ 
lence F 

12. How far does school education mould the social institutions of the 
country and how for is it moulded by them ? 

Id. The social importance of schools of Industrial art f 

! J. Ditto ditto Agricultural schools F 

15, The tolas (or ftansknt Colleges}—the social causes leading to their 
decline. Any improvement in the subjects taught, or the mode of teaching. 
What great teachers are there now ? 

* Dr. Mount's returns *how that out of 73,000 criminals in the Bengal ami 
Bet jar jails fast year, 93 per cent, arc gllerjy ignorant of reading and writing* 
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1 6, The probable Fellcs influence of requiring a knowledge ofre&ditig and 
writing from all classes, as a qualification fur oltno P 

17. 'I‘he probable influence of the ante easily v^ammathw in giving a 
preponderance to cramming and memory work, and the neglect of the power 
of observation. 

18. la it desirable that up to 6 years of age girls should bo taught 
with boys** 

18. How far are the Gurti Mahaxhay$ f w a class, guilty of the rbarges 
of foaihiitg their pupil* fcludt, lying, and of inflicting severe pumid uncut* P 
What lias been the occupation of their lath ere generally ? 

SO- A list of Vernacular authors and able teachers produced by the 
Calcutta Sanskrit Colleges P Ditto by the Nadiya? 


XIX, 

Females* 

1* How far are the following remarks on Hindu females correct In different 
localities <l Minister* to tlie capricious stmsuftilly of their arrogant lords, the 
feeling of natural affeHion is comparatively weak -held under Hi© jcaUniay 
of restraint, become callous to all finer sensibilities?' " l. Vises of crim. mn. very 
seldom occur in respectable Hindu families,” “ The Etc of a Hindu widen: is 
wretched in the highest degree. 

2* To what extent can natch girh read ? their iaffiience as compared with 
former day s ? 

3. Do Hindu females often hear religious or other irtohs read to themPf 

4* Mention female author# of past and present times. 

5 r Is the practice of females blackening their teeth and eyes, of Moslem 
origin P 

t). Arc the angia, hurii y pmamafat much in use P 

7. At what age are female* considered old wametb —wfiat is their mflu- 
emv and conduct then ? 

8. Are Musulnum females lea* luxurious and (t travagani than Hindu 
ones P 

8. What are the recreations of females■— Is kite dying suah? 

10 T Are Hindu and jMufiulmnn female* fond of f mhroidmttg and of 
Jlowers ? 

11* Are quarrels numerous among fomales, are they i cry jealous ? 

12. Do females become really old at thirty ? 

13* What is the knowledge females, acquire independent of boohs ? 

14* How far do lcniales win and retain their htwbatuT# affections / 

15. What is the average time men remain widow&'s f 

id. How far practicallv is a system of austerity carried out with regard 
to widow* f what means of support have they generally t 

17* If n woman washes oti point from her forehead, is it considered a 
sign of her wishing her husband's death P 

18. What, has been the working of the act for the remarriage of Hindu 
widows—what are the probabilities of its working the remarriage of respect* 
able widow* ? 

* In Kabul the custom is for boys and girls from 5 to IS yearn of age to at¬ 
tend the same school* 

t la Kabul many of fcho females arc better acquainted with religious books 
than the males* 
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XX* 

Festivals, 


Festivals for religions or commemorative purposes have aJU 
ways exercised great influence on social life, whether we look 
to the national garnet and assemblages of ancient Greeks, to 
tlio middle ages in. Europe or even to recent times in England 
and France. Who can forget Washington Irving's vivid pic¬ 
ture of Christmas and merry England in the olden time ? But 
among the Hindus they have been pre-eminently influential us 
being interwoven m closely into the religion of this country. 
All the mighty minds of India in former days yaw what a 
great elfect they produce on all classes ; hence Yaislmabs and 
Bdktas alike, though differing in other points widely, have 
agreed in patronising them, 

1 The etmy <9 qf rontty that do not attend festivals now. but did once 
—why have they discontinued P 

2. The influence of festivals on the family relation particularly on 
women and children ? 

3. Any change and bupro Yemenis in the mode of conducting festivals? 

4, H&w far are fe&ticafo become more occasions of trade or anu ^ ment 
than formerly ? 

5, What festivals have become more papular than others : the causes ? 

(5. How far is the observance of festivals on the deelinct 

7 . Is there much aide of Bengali boohs or of European articles at 
festivals P 

$. Are festivals good times for holding religious discussions, such as are 
practised by Missionaries P 

9. The influence of festivals in bringing the male and female nexes more 
together. 

10. The various customs, ceremonies, connected with the first day of neic 
yea a t 

11. How far festivals such aa the Hull contribute to idleness and dissi¬ 
pation P 

12. Any observance like April fool or the Maypole in the flail? 

13. Mention Obsolete fe*fovaU< and new ones, such as the Jwjadatn P 

14. Bartvari puja s how far observed now, and by whom ; its origin P 
Ditto the Nay ptmekami in Bengal 

15. An accurate do*eription oi" the Hindu lasts and of the festivals P of 
their origin, the aigniticaiiee of their peculiar oeremomes, how observed by 
different va&tm P 

16. Ditto of the Musulman. 

17. Sunday, how spent by different classes of natives P 

IS. Qti Malar Sankmati tU m neoAid eaten after dinner ? the sun the only 
deity worshipped why ? 

19. Is if di a hind of All fools* day P 

20* Describe the following practices on Gadi padva t aim leaves chewed, 
puja paid to an ALnmnao—on the -Ram Ncthmbi, on a recitation of Ramaynu P 
JHarajcd Ptnnivia, eoeoaTuits throw n into the aea* On Dmtdli puja to books. 

21. What festiVEilfl observed only by particular castes or by women only ? 
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XXI. 

Fisheumen ato Boatman, 


1. What hoot# in the river are not of a build of indigenous origin f 

The Gtwte# that almost exclusively furnish buaiiumi,—why chiefly from 
Chittagong or Furridpoiu ¥ 

Z, The nwmfa of boatmen when separated mm their families ? 

4 In what respects are boatmen equal to sailors ? 

r> 4 The peculiarities of the bontm#^ hmtjmgc; is it the nmw ah ihe 
Muaidman-BeugaU; a collection of the songs they shg when rowing ? 

fh Why few IF tf/tt# arc boatan n P 

7. The number of hmtmwi in Calcutta., are they on the increase or 
decrease; the causes ? , 

8. Englkli smlvw how victimised on landing by natives in punch-lurasef* 
and by crimps P 

it. The various classes of fi&hefib&n, their profits now and formerly P 


XXII. 

Food* 


The nature of foot! has ranch to do with bodily and mental 
vigour, although different nations in this point have their 
respective tastes ; a Frenchman will mb a rat or a frog or a 
horse with a yout> that will make an Englishman almost vomit. 
The Englishman in like manner dislikes the oceans of ghi and 
quantities of high seasoning that enter into a Bengali's cuisine, 
while on the other hand the Bengali shudders at a calf being an 
object of mastication. 

L Tlw dilfemt kind* of curries, their use. expense uf preparation, and 
how for their high seasoning h conduc ive to health P 

2. How docs the diet T' Hmd#& save from certain diseases, but promote 

others P , ' 

$ The eiiect of a vegetable diet on certum mental qualities such m 

courage P 

4 Tea drinking, how for is it becoming popular P 

f>, Why is a. JUk dial etmiir*e& to Bengal not u«od by up-country Brain 

nurnsP , . . t .* rt 

0, I* adnitenitmi of food common ; ilkistrafums with its evils ? 

7. Illustrate the following statement the fare on which a SoiUlmf a Cole 
and a (farrow will thrive is mterlv unsuited to the Bengali, the Assamese, 
and the MughA 


XX ILL 

Houses. 


The dwellings of the poor and working classes have occu¬ 
pied much of the attention of philanthropists in England, they 
on ghi to do so here, tor, m to floors, walls, windows, they arc 
closely connected with question# of health and decency. 
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L ItowjQu* arc the present native Itows'ea built so as to conduce to inde¬ 
cency, vice, quarrels, drunken tom* filth, ventilation 
X« the hoilahhana of Hindu origin v f 
HoW far is the una of chairs prelWjhle to the As an ? 


2 , 

3 ! 


exposure 


4, How can the following delect s in tiled houses be remedied : 
to wind and ram, oold in winter, liot in Bummer F 

5* Mud fmU, means to secure thorn against snake holes P 
■h Is the building of suburban kmae* for workmen hi large towns desir¬ 
able ? 

7. Is the northern side of a house im a viably the Tfoifour khana ? 


XXIV, 

K 

The Rerani system is so much the child of the English trade 
and Government, that it demands special attention, One thing 
m dear, that as certain as English ecLucation has been limited 
as respects caste to Brahmans and KhaistaS almost exclusively, 
so have the chief occupations of its alumni been those ofkerams or 
copyists—an effectual way to turn an educated youth into a mere 
machine, and to render him simply an imitator or a conger -—as he 
is a. f'opif id , Happily the introduction of iron copying machines 
will reduce in various cases the demand for machines of flesh. It 
is true in the N. W* P, from Katamandu to Mhow the Bengali is 
the Englishman's right hand-in what ?—m a machine for copy¬ 
ing, as a sort of looking glass to reflect hm views without 
having any views of his own, I trust this taint on the Bengali 
may soon cease* A writer on Indian history remarks on the 
kerani in his wdrk " The eyo seemed to communicate direct! \ 
with the hand: there was no intervention of the brain. The 
intelligence of the well tutored boy was seldom carried into 
the practicalities of actual life.* 1 

1- 'IV total number of 'kermis employed m the different offices in Cal¬ 
cutta $ the average amount of their salaries ? 

4 ®»e occupation of feerariU' Imur# tour*; how Far does the heroines* of 

their offices afford material for conversation in their leisure hours P 

3, Do kfranis keep up reading habits -if not, why? 

4. Does not their knowledge of EmttUh acquired at School decline owing 
to the want of practice, just as an EngfoifeziiAn'e knowledge of frcneii 
would away from France ? 

* I allude here to an evil felt in England os highly demoralising, viz. a single 
deeping room for parties of diffmmi■ ac* as and relations. The Sant ale, semi- 
civilized though they be, are in thia reaper* ahead of Bengalis • boyeund girls 
arm ed at the ago of puberty, have to sleep separate, away from their parents 
in a particular part of the village. 

t Buc ha tom Hamilton states Vol. II; p, ml, u It* name is Moslem and that a 
pliici of moving company wet introduced, when the eianjple or ec>:unmnd of 
those haughty conquerors rendered it necessary to secrete the women ; this prac¬ 
tice Is not common in the south of India where the manners of the Hindu* uro 
less altered ; the sofa made of wood, the carpets, and guilts seem to have fern 
introduced by the Muhammadans*’ 1 See f Kirdf A?ju»yaJ. 


5 . How Air do kertrms read the new of books in literatus F 

t! Are chiefly of like Ma&to cnate ? 

7. JSaniam, their past and present influence over Europeans; their profits 1 


XXV. 

La^guaoi. 

1. What is tViti source of that part of the Ifeiigaff whh h is not 

of Sanskrit origin? ha a it, like the hmgua^jfl of South ln(h% an affinity with 
the Tartarian (Meets spoken in Central Ask ?* 

The dialect* in Bengal how for mery divergencies of pronunciation 
and epeUinfe eimikr to the English and Italian dialeoU—their extent and 
causa* nre t hey on the increase or decrease ? n 

3. flow far is Urdu declining in Bengal, as a cOBOqmal and written 

language--the causes ? , i 

4 What tttflttan.ee k likely to he produced on the Bengali language by 
increased intercourflc with Central India and the North Wcstl 

5 What language U likely to supplant the Smital, is it the Bengali, 
Hindi or Urdu F Ditto as regard* the A*»inesc? 

0, What effect on the structure of Bengali la likely to be produced by 

Fnalhl* educated natives F , - ,, r 

i. What idiom* in Bengali are most striking in contrast with those ol 

the English and Urdu languages? . TT . u ,, , 

S. The language naed at 6 rour f had it a closer aihnity to Hindi thiui to 

Bengali? . * 

\K What old Bengali MBS. exist among private families ty 
10, Is the Mnztdvmn-Ii&igttU used chiefly by arsons who cannot read 
or write the Bengali, increasing m a dialect? 

1L The influence of Persian in Bengal post and prw^tF 
12. The bmtn<i«rie$ of the Bengali language m the Midnftpur district 
horde ring on Uriva and in the Bivbhum oil Hindi* 

13 fh e Bengali language as in its progress illustrating the varying 
features of national character, habits, pursuits, social and mental develop- 

1J 14 + Are the educated Bengalis so different from Italians* Poles or Hun- 
srurkne —as to have no patriotic feelfag in favour of theft language F 
15. Words in Bengali having athni ties with any lartur or mm'tgmal 

] 11 ^ a ^[ iigtrat | DU3 0 £ ^ language of Flower* as used by Muaulmana and 

H T 7 to l list of those Bengali word* not derived from Sanskrit or Persian 

—their probable origin P , t . v 

18* Names of places, persons or things m Bengali throwing any light on 
the origin and a Amities of the Bengali raoej 

10, Cant language used by particular classes as the thugs did m the 

Agra Presidency. 

* Catdwslfc Bmidiou grammar affords many taltiiable hints, 
t Bf»weh iu other quurters ought to encourage it here, time we hntl that 
the Pushtu until lately considered a colloquial dialect had M8. as early as l U/, 

A* D. f es Captain Kaverty shows. , f 

1 Lan^uaeo has well been called a map of the manners and oooneo ofllw 
people who speak it, thus the term for a widow Vidhuva showed that aii wido-v* 
were not burnt, so pali t u lord, the term for husband. 
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XXVL 

Law akd Social Statu. 


Thu lairs of a people have a very important bearing on their 
social development; lienee jurisprudence lias well hem defin¬ 
ed, " the law of humanity in society/ 1 The subject of juris¬ 
prudence from its bearings on Sociology was taken up at the Li¬ 
verpool meeting of the Social Science’ Associate on. 

Z, How far is (lit? new Pmal Codty a* contrasted with the iZegulatioEiB, 
kUly to nflVrt thu social pondlUon of the people and mould their character; 
and how far U the social condition: of the people likely to modify the working 
of this Code ? 

2 f How fkr has the Pune/tayat system tended to raise the character of 
the people—would the English J ary system be more efficient in this respect P 

3. The Income Tax* its probable hearings on the physical, social, and 

moral condition of the peopj ? 

4. Menu 1 a laws how far ditto. 

5- The probable effect of making JSnglith the language of the Court in 
i norms mg the social gulph between the English Judge and the masses ? 
and in leaving the judge and tin people at the mercy of the utter prefer P 

7. The effect on society of the Hindu law of iuteniate prwjmly. 

8. Which is more jfkvo cable to the creation of 1 a middle class and the 
elevation of the maseee, a zemindary, a village or a tyotwary system P 

U< Hove would a law of primly writ we act. in this country p 

10, Ihlto a kw hice the French law of equal -division ? 

11. In what respects k the social condition of the people different now 
from what it was in the Yedic time—in Menu's in limn* Drue—in 
Halidas’* time -in the Mneulimru time P 

1,2. How far has Uw m India been the offspring, how far the parent of 
public opinion / 

Kh The working of the Small Came Court of Calcutta as off tU its 
checking or increasing a love for litigation and promoting a regard to truth :n 
dealings ? 

If. llow far have native Educational endmements made the Pandits 
indolent by making them independent of their Scholars ? 

15. The 'v alue of village Municipal inetititifam in preparing 1 a people for 
Helf-govoninient P 

Iff* The importance of in India having a training wot only in 

law books, hut also in the social condition of the people P 


XXVII* 


MARKIAGL3. 


1* Illustrations of the effects of early marriage physically, mentally* 
socially ? 

2, The cause* and emi sequences of the expense of marriage ceremonies P 

3. How far do marriage ceremonies vary according to caste, social posi¬ 
tion, Sic, 

t. What practices In the marriage ceremonies as to length, expense, rites, 
ought to be ^countenanced. what to be continued ? 

5. Dors early marriage in India tend to cheek vice r 

6 Is there ,v marriage in practice among the Hindus corresponding to 
t h l* M u h. a m am da ti n ikka ? 


7. How far do marriage taka place at a faite* period ntncmg 
—tho affkita F 

$, Are Ghat oh* many, thrir &6aany gtuitak registries extant from Bul¬ 
la"! Sen's time or three centuries ago P 

9, The aecjp^wa of irtfttriage among tho various castes or classes; aro they 
on tho increase or the decrease F 

XXVIII. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

L The different modes of ralcidating time used in Bengal, such *& by 
sand, water, the sun* the stirs ? 

2. la the much practised now? was Ifc ever b Bengal as 

much a part of Oio village system as b ( cntral India P 

3, Tho pmclicalnlity and advantage of fe« ■#**** 

for tile middle classes in the Moius&U, to promote provident habits and to 
rescue them bom the M rdiajarM ? # 

4 h the wfok theory for nations of weakness, vigour* maturity, decay, 
inapplicable to India ? _ b 

5. The emigrdU^ to the Mauritius and W. \ ndies in )b reflects on the 
social condition of the emigrants and their fiimliefc; on the parties them- 
selves m their return—are many remittances from emigrants made to their 
families? 

6. To what type of the Murvpeun ohemeter are the Bengalis likely to 
approximate* “To the English or Gorman, French or Italian F 

7- Are not merely it ay It sh insttttiiious its little adapted lor India as they 
would he to France P t . 

8. Oriental writing letters, their various ornaments, superscription* and 

envelopes P . 

9. Have cases been known In modem times of the punishment being 
enforced to cut off a Hindu’s tika (topknot), put lime on ono side of bin 
thee and ink on the other side* and lend him about on an ussp 

IQ. Karnes any change desirable in Hindu names; the various modes of 
giving thetn P are all expressive r art- they ever changed bow many 'ttame# 
are there of men and of women P , 

IV* Safam any change in the form of* in operation F 

12. Are large t<mm in Bengal more favourable to morals than the coun¬ 
try ? r ' + ■ 

‘13. Bazar*, their profits to the proprietors, changes hi them within the 

last 30 years* , . - , , , , 0 

14, Are many new Hindu (ample* being built, where and at wh it cost r 
Spitlim h why practised so much by Hindus P 
The lust on- of the rise of the old/hmilies in CakutU,f 
What are the subjects of the Bengali naMoml pride 1 
Various fonns of oaths among different castes; which are considered 
specially binding F 

19. Are dwarfs numerous F 

20* Bankrupt* were formerly compelled to flit bare-headed he!ore a blaz¬ 
ing lamp, how long since was that practised ? 

* In Birmingham in 1RB8, 84,000 accounts were opened for one penny and 
upwards ; £4,500 being paid in. Through Dr* Chalmer^ influence penny bonks 
were established : fifty years ago. Dr* Iluncnit established in Scotland .Savings 
Banks for deposits of shilling and upwards, uud thirty-two millions son lug 
have been depotitcrl by 1,840,CM)0 contributors*, 

t When 1 in England 14 years ego, the late Pmfeayo* 14 ilson directed 
my attention to this subject as one of great intercstj bat only a native can write 
on it. 
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21, Why do Hindus count by 4? does it relate to time, such as \ weeks, 

l3 hoursP , , t(h . , 

22, To what extent is the nseqfpnwa leading among ryot* and too 
working chme* t to independuoye of Ming and ne'ion, to a desire ior edu¬ 
cation and to increased domestic comfort r 1 

*23. Is Jwturi in vogue in Hie e&iM proposition among natjv** as among 
Europeans—was it in vogue in the Mogul time and at different rates according 

to oci for article*, is it in any department of Hindu trade ? 

25. Is three much romjjetd^m among Hindus',’ la the cheap and nasty 

mtem inueh practised ? 

26. Does population increase move ui or m the country 1 

27 . LQt%*m$ f km ( it vanes k different districts—m tforwwe emj>wy~ 

™ iL Have variety of xofh in Bengal any influence on the qfur-irter of the 
people, thus low and marshy coasts are said to give a sordid, degradtid c,rm? 

29. How far is t here real tenderness to tuuWfr in Bengal 7 Any place 
of refuge for lost or starving onts, or old ones ? 

30 . Is «**£**<& common in Bengal, among what classes, the Kina, causes ; 

is it on the increase ? ,. . , r 

31. Different kinds of ordeal nOw among the Hindus : the balance, nra„ 
water, .poison, chewing rice, boiling Oil, red hot iron ^ 

32 Twelve instances of 4 English misunderstanding of native practices, 
ditto of natives mistaking English. 

33, When did the fashion begin M filing thy natives nuwvrs f 
24. e f u t e the d»toraent thr.t imtiyesi have tmi 1 iter u word tor gratiuulo in 

their language nor a mae of it towards Europeans, _ 

35, The advisability of introducing fountains and 1 urkish baths fc 

XXIX, 

Mpsulma m. 

Nor should this class of men who live among the Hindus, but 
are not of them be overlooked—the Hasutmua now even in 
Europe are objects of nmtdi interest to various nations, and 
m Europe in‘the m idtl 1e ngra they left umlying memorial of 
tbeir knowledge mid progress in t he arts and social life, 1 he 

Musulmana in Bengal read Bengali* 

P In what localities are these MuMilmans m Bengal ol Baton or 
descent? ha what districts have Hindus become proselytes to M. 11 - 
haTamadaniam--how thr by conviction, how far by compulsion or from other 

causes ^ ex tent do the Musul mans (liter in their social life, hoaiu (nitty, 
kindness to the poor, amusimienta, mtmrnrjs and iw*to*i \ from the Hindu* ? 
do they practise polygamy or sensuality to a greater extent? 

3, The number, education, emoluments and mftuenur of Aajt*' mid m al¬ 
lot ia various loiitUtict ? _ . „ , i 

4 To whet extent have the Muxulmons. m Bengal and Bonynlts mutu¬ 
ally adopted each other’s religious and social practices Pf 

* Tl# trial hy ordeal has been handed down in India from anckntJdm^H ? it 
was prevalent m Europe in the middle «§&.—Se* A^aUo Rcsear^ tot. L 
4 In PnriitJjj Hindus contribute to the expense of I he, Mobumim ; white cittte 
has throughout Bengal obtained a complete ricstodanuy over the Moslems 
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5, How for has t he rctfidenca and influence of Muaubnans afTt-eted Hindu 

guntrs(tlH&n#* us also indecent and cruel practices? 

CL u no t the following Hindu practice of Musulman pngia—wntang with 
the /**« instead of the style P give other in«taucea. 

1 How far ha* the rtrictam of Hindu costa aud the epy term* on 
whieh EuUmliiiane revived converts, contributed to pr^cl ¥ tam I 

8. Is Mnhnmmadimism on the increase; how has it game l so many con¬ 
verts from the ryoi class ? . t n „+ T . 

& Are the following sedfc o/ Fakirs in lower Bengal, Benawas, ^akyali- 

dars ? djdidis, Madan? 

10. Murids—many? their conduct? , ■ , 

u, Ditto Hi\ps or pti«rir <; many go to Mecca from Bengal t by what 
route ? do women often proceed ? the affect on them when they return r 
j£. What line of profession or art, are Munuimand Vo King to f 

13 t What are tits descendant-, of the Modem ge&tey doing; do tuey 
apply to imdo or to (Government employ ; their influence ? 

'Ll The number and endowments of 1 irslfuttis ; JJuryah*\ many oner 

1 iV ^lbnv far U Sitfvvim spreading, and among wl# elasae&F ** *■*, 
meetings among thorn: much ascetim — their text books-baa the le&anto* 

'id. 11 irowtbr are the Frrazis an offshoot oft he Waluibees, me they spread¬ 
ing bevond Fumdepore* are their influence and uumbera on tlw increase 
17. ,r iv. tl * Eamzati observed as strictly now as formerly; d not, m 

what particulars ? , , 1T , 

18 f)oth( Ferazk practice widow re-mamnge; what Musnbean cue- 
monies do they reject-i* any connection kept up by them with Ambia. 

UK The tiifleranee between Hindu md Muaubnan fineraU t birth toy*, 
marring, to the number of mv monies expense ? , 

20 How fir was the persecution, by Mitauhmns m former day* ot 

Hindus in oonfcrrmg office and landed property on convertsonly- as regaiOn 
evidence in Courts—bringing children up for prOBclyt^m * , 

21 Are numerous in Bengal; what estimation are they held in r» 

2 ± Munulman burial ground#, describe the \ arums monument* erected, 

the state in which they arc kept F . \\ 

Is the fltarrKWfr t . 1 Sitting nt state cit mg and applying 

turmerie—measuring for wedding garment kept up ? . T/ , * 

21. Rmtalimarna at the Mohurrum, Kadarnt rasal ; Mubarak 

where exhibited P , a 

25 Is the Hinging by Dorrtrius much practised f 
2ti Anv practical checks to frequent dnwne? . 

27. OircMMision, the ceremonies and expend attending it m dinerent 

28. Muaket filed at Ltrt& ot a mile child? ... . , 

29 Hindus or Muauhuaiw, which greater bclierow m witefira. ghosts r 1 
30. Thr numbers, profits mid social powtiou of t),0 Arab seamen ami 

Jit, kuIs who come to Calcutta for trade? .... . 

1. Anecdotes or MSS. illustrating the past, present social eorulition ot 
the Mu Oilman in (Vlentta. Dacca, HugUjt, Slurehedabad, Paudiu f 

32. Drinking habits on the ini-iicwB. 

33. Art; women more seduded r-ioong JVneulmans or llimhn- ■ 

34 It the attaelnuent of tV Mnsnlmaiw to their religion declining in 
proportion to the political decay of the Modem cinmklion and profits d, by 

whom Med ? . ... , .. 

;jg. Is the haired between Shta/ta and Suneea lessening. 

3 K 2 



30. Mimufnmn ceremonial nt.birth., circumcmion, puberty, betrothal, mar- 
funerals, exorcism, - <1 script ion ns practised now by different dmm 
and formerly P 

37. h tk strict regard to omens in travelling as great now as formerly P 

XXX. 

The Nattye Pbess, 

This power j though young at present^ is gradually rising to 
a giant's strength ; and even Young Bengal ia coining round to 
acknowledge it to be a power, if not for himself, at least for his 
wife and daughters, who, not requiring to be copyists, do not 
need to work up a certain amount of China Bazar English, The 
publication of half a million copies of Bengali works in Calcutta 
annually for sale, cannot be without its effect, but what is very 
desirable to procure is, manuscript literature, such as ballads, 
family traditions. Of what value, in an historical point of view 
are the ballads of Cliaivd to the It aj puts ? 

I. The circulation and profits of the following work a ; Alttianaes^ Pan- 
chalis or popular songs, tales. 

%. Past and present patrons of native literature ? 

3. The use of 7 r ernamdar libraries in making known new publications 
sod crest mg a taste for reading ? 

4. A list of the various mrmrfeH for natives established in the Mofussil, 

I heir origin, succeed or failure mid the causes : the elaases using them, 
the kind of books most popular? 

5. A sketch of the history of native editors, past and present, of the 
former Editors of the Bhi^kur, Chandrika, Puma Chandrodoy, Prabhakar 
newspaper* t 

6. TT»e native pro- , how far an index of the sonctl, moral and intellectual 
condition of the people ? what light does it throw on it? 

7. Tin- recent com/right law, in its action on native authorship? 

H. IhdlaiU, are there many P any very oldf how far iUustraiive of cus¬ 
toms, history, morals V* 

ft The hook trade, its profits, mode of selling, canvassing, advertising ? 

10. Picture of the gods add goddesses ?f 

IV. ]female book fur ivkers', the number, what books do they sell ? 

12- The working of the Act against obscene jnddicat mi s f 

13. The practicability of procuring a volume of A necdotes of Bengali 
social life aii drawn from their literature P 

14. it has been affirmed that last century the Bengalis hud no moral 
books, how far way that true ? 

* Mad literature h not to bo despised as an index of a popular mind as Sir 
W. Scott has *hown with regard to the Scotch, and Bp. Foray with respect to 
the English ballads. A Queen of Denmark, t m centuries ago s had the Danish Bal¬ 
lads published, they have been lately translated infoEnglish j aud are chiefly 
written by women , treating of history, legends. The Qu?em VevmvuU? 
Eawty in its reports for 1B49, states that one of its great objects way the 
collating tmd copying ancient MS, ballads mid tales. 

f it is calculated there may be two hundred shops for the sale of these • the 
Pawa caste were the chief purveyors, now Brahmans, and Khaistas coma. * 
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Pahdits. 

Pandits once occupied in or© important positions in social life 
than they do now. Many anecdotes arc still afloat of the wonder- 
ful acquisition in Sanskrit loro made by tlu-> J afkiiUltikars a, od 
others of former days, of the lengthened period of their 
grammatical studies, and their profound acquaintance with the 
Xyayft shastra. I have spent much time among pandits hoi u 
in Calcutta and the Mofussil; and every where I have found 
their influence and emoluments on the decay; the endowment;'* 
they formerly had, have been in many cases alienated, these 
enabled t&rn to maintain pupils, according to the Hindu rule 
that tho master is to support the scholar- English education 
also has called for a more practical and paying knowledge than 
Sanskrit, though the latter is of tlie utmost valuo for philolo¬ 
gical and antiquarian purposes. 

Raja Krishna Chun dm Boy of Nhddea was tho Kmcenas ot 
Pandits last century and bestowed on them an immense amount 
of land. Adams in his reports on education has given us much 
information on the position of Pandits in 1836,^0 has Bu¬ 
chanan Hamilton with regard to tliose of Behar. 3 hough pan¬ 
dit learning is on the wano, still it is to be wished that Sanskrit 
studies were placed in this country on a proper basis—as a key 
to tlie North Indian Vernaculars— as a Capital training in Philo¬ 
logy, and as a means of throwing a Hood of light on the origin 
of]nations—how striking the fact that tho high landers ot boot- 
land and the Brahmans of Benares use radically the same lan- 


illustvutilms of their tihufmae studies, deep knowledge as 
well as extensive reading on subjects now lit tie studied ? . . 

2, The emoluments, le«, and endow meets of lolx, and their influence o\ c< 

the pupils in various localities ? , . 

3 Wewiouseausea that totaled to tins dwlw* of the emoluments 

influence and studies of Pandits ? * . . 

4 or were Mithila brahmans numerous and influential m Bengal ( 
5. Whether do P&udite or Purohita or Gurus gam more emoluuioals, or 

have greater influence ? 


XXXII. 

Protbsbs. 

Bengali Proverbs present a rich field in illustrating the 
social condition of the people, many suggestions on thm sub¬ 
ject may be found in Trench's admirable work on the 1 roverbs. 




1. The oriqhi of Bengali Proverbs, how many h-o mod era. how many from 
the Ban slit it ? 

2. The wtint to which they are used, which arc local ? 

3. Their contract and similarity w ith Hindi mid Urdu ? 

4. Their resemblance to European Vroverb^ ? 

£. Bxti verbs illustrating moral fueling, the sot rial condition of the people, 

xxxnt 

Bead ees. 

In oriental countries where the masses cannot read, it is 
very common for the people to assemble to bear one read a 
book to them, and explain its more difficult passages. Every 
reader of rite Arabian Nights, is acquainted with tills. Among 
the Bengali there are Kailt a l x* 

1. Thu Ki d h a I s ; their ivumWr, mode of being* tmlcukl, emoluments 
chief 1 Jof^litir^ • are they on the jjgteriuuie' or decrease ? 

2. How lor could the system be adopted nf employing men like 
Kathaks to read interefltbg works ? 

3. "V cmacuhr lectures on popular subjects illustrated with diagrams, 
pictures, the desirableness and practicability of having them ? 

XXXIV. 

li'ECil NATION —Kv &f C. 

Muclc, since the days of Orpheue, m well as be fore, has 
exorcised a mighty spell on the popular mind, we know the 
famous say in g, ' f Give me the making the ballads of a nation, 
find 1 will give you the making its laws/* Sir W. Jones lias 
written well bn Hindu in uric, and has vindicated its chums 
very justly, though Europeans and Asiatics will never agree 
on this point. 

There is a Bengali work on this; but I have met very 
few paudits that could explain it, 

1 . [Vhojxypu/it/• mat}* In lise, their description, cumber and influence? 

2. An occodnt of the most nopidar bMu? writer.v / 

3. Any J&iglisk vnwiv likely to he popular in this country ? 

4. Any men corresponding with the Jlliatx of Riypqwm or the wandering 

minstrels of Europe in the luiddie age? ? # 

5. The number*, prdfita of musicM/w who play for lure, thrir different 
clashes ? 

(5. Are Mh Hr exercises as much practised ti<uv as formerly ? 

7. How ikr do Bengalis *kep ; more than Englishmen ?t 

* In Boh nr z ills h those Slats rank next to the military tribcr, amount to 
380 families, must of whirl i have endowment* in hr d* 

t I mention this, as the Bengalis sit up late. 

4f 
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8, What UnglM games or athletic exercises might be naturalised in 

1 advantage of having a half h>lU1u>) on Satuixlay ? 

10. Field sport* aa fowling, falling, tiding, ingenn fancying, kite «S“Wi 

luiiv^fai va) , i(>us 0 { : numbers of gamblera in Calcutta, gains; 

gamblinj^h' mofaof spending the rvenivgs among educated natives? much 

dhcttemtm on politics or reli^nn? x . , ^ u. . i >rtuJ i 

U Axef*<?* of *tilL aa halwrniK a row of waterpofe on bh* hurt, 
d*racin£ on poles, UaWicb^ tumblmg, iup*4uei*fr oi burnt, 

IT Native mtincal instrument*, the various ones, by wliat cla&sct used 

the ones most popular ? . 

X5 /iWy-vJ* hook* on music i 

Hi. €mh f <fhtiM r/, bulbul fitting, ram fi^tm&how tar pt^hsed £ 

17. The Hi ndu notation ofmu.de, any music on European notation ; 
OOiuttorpoh^t^aoribo the variott* p&yas / any )Hirv * 

18 Tmtemnq tv txhs and riddles an evening How far praetuKrt f 
19, Various modes of rnimm&® practised, can any women swim f 


any 


XXXV. 

Sects. 

AVithout questions of sociology trenching on theology, 
there is a wide field in considering the social miiuence ot 
the various sects of Hindus. Professor \Vilson has nliuost 
exhausted the theological part of the question m hu elaborate 
work the “ Sect 3 of the Hindus,” hut, there is much to hh up 
in the social part. 

1 How i;iir are the Vatskna&t ahead of other sects as to elevating tha 
people or women, or hi proving? J^efeymade any rwtfj* *“<»« 
Muh unmadan^ * their ceromtoes tor the imtiaboru Oi tomei t 

o * Tlit t dent of the Gum's power and emoluments row ! do they travel 
far, the greatest number of diacijples any have ; their visits, instruction, murals, 
the various kinds of Upadesh they wnmper mto Ite ear? 

3 The duties, influence and punishments ol tb ■ IMlpttjt ■ 
i Ts this remark of Wilson correct ? “ In Bengal iw lunmon > worship has 
mi hold on tin- people’s affections, if is not interwoven with their anmsc- 
menU nor must it fa imagined that it offers my stimulus to unpure 

passions^ ^Oau 'h^r’myatical diagrams, rites and gesticulations ? 

6. TAnqamitcs, are tlmir priests Jan gams, are any S udras , 

7 Wad Sail pr$ 4 iHfted more among Sakta* or y^hrutb^. _ 

, a Who practised the worship of Ola Bibv(Oe.^dM <>f Jgg'Sjg 
did it begin and in what districts is it observed ( Ditto ditto Ol idutoln, ot tlu, 

^W^ri^giSfng^he' Upper Provinces have followers in 
Bengal, and what Bengali seers have followers in the Upper Provinces , 

10 is tlu j Taufeic system spreading, its social iniiU^ioe 
11‘ The three lending divisions of Hindu monks f how tar do they observe 

cfiste F 



XXXVI. 

Servant#, 


1. Pa nsrfsiv't‘8 keep the mm& number of g as Europeans in a cor- 
responding vjd Jc of lift'—how do their pay, treatment* work, differ in the 
service of European*, E u*t Indians, Hindu* and Musnlmans? 

2. Tiie state of slaves in former days ; their price and tree tin out 7* 

U. The causes* that xeniaid# in Calcutta are said to be interior to what 
they used to be—- is it that those who govern ill are served ill? 

4* How far is the pi wfcitje Of exchanging certificates of character eartfed ? 

5, (Jittihda w, thoir numbevs an d pay in former days ? when h a v e tlieit i 1 mn- 
bera become lo^a 7 

ti- Anecdotes, illustrative of the number, treatment and cost of slam 
in Beingd in former times. 

7. Mow fir are the rules of eftste among serv-nuts really Gitcfc, how far are 
they an ittfenddi for tlieit own ease and profit ? (In Madras, the land of real 
caste, one servant docs the work of many.) 

H, Ayah ft , the i r on s tea, em ol 11 menta, nxomU 7 

9. Fiio moral and social effect ofoo many servant* being separated from 
thdir wives artel ikmilies '* is it like the Scotch boothy system ? 

XXXVII. 

Travelling. 

Though pilgrimages may have conduced to encourage the 
Hindus, to a love of adventure and to season them to hardship 
yet there is among Bengalis a strong dinging to their na¬ 
tive place and their hhmfok ? and yet Bengalis are found, like 
Jews, every where in India, but with better effect now than what 
-Hamilton records £( of the Calcutta Bab us sent to Dmagepore, 
which is invaded by strangers from Calcutta, most of them 
rapacious as kites, and eager to accumulate fortunes, in order 
to be able to retire to their native country/ 1 We trust that 
one of the effects of the railroad will be to lead a, different kind 
of Bengalis to visit Behar, viz., the educated native who wishes 
to see the remains of the former greatness of his country, 0 
seen in the Buddhist ruins of Beh&r, the Hindu monuments of 
Benares, tlie Moslem grandbiir of Agra and Dolhi, the beauteous 
scenery in the valley of the Soane and the Jain buildings 
of Ivajpuluiui, with the wide Champaign of lfowo—we hope 
this Indian grand tear may bo considered necessary to crown a 
book edu cation.f 

L Do the Bengalis travel more than Behar'msn. f is their love lo it on the 
increase ? 

2- Do pityrimaym b Bengal contribute more to a travelling spirit than 
in the Agra Presidency ? 

* Sluverj was once very prevalent in Bengal, and especially in Behir; the 
Mosul mans there am forbidden by their religion to purchase a freeman, they in 
order to give a sup to their conscience, call it taking a leuae of a man for ninety 
ycjirs, 

* From Katamonda to Indore, the Bengali Babu is the copying machine (n 
office# i in Benares alone there arc about 7000 Bengalis is tiled* 
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the lower classes to ft desire for writing, reading ? 

5, I) liferent kinds of lodging kwm* for travebm, their radons prices— 
accommodation— are they over crowded together in one room—do scene* of 
vice or robbery often occur ? 

0. Railways, their effects on third class travelled, in lessoning caste pre¬ 
judices—enlarging the powei^ of observation—promoting family somfort— 
how far are women availing themselves of them P 

7. JSem, various native modes of proouriD" ? 

S, .Planting tree# by road sides, how far practiced in ancient and modem 
limes* in Bengal ? t . 

9, The causes leading to natives emigrating to the Maimhns and other 
parts P 

XXXVIIL 


Vehicles, 

This should uot be below cur notice. In Loudon there is 
a Society for improving the condition of cabmen-*—while the 
Bishop of London lias not thought it beneath him to preach in 
the open air to this class. 

1, The various changes m shape th o palwhem lias undergone.'* 

8 . How far is it feasible to introduce into lower Bengal the use oi the 
ehka* which 23 both cheap-, and expeditious P 

3. Palki bearers, in Calcutta- their number*, mode ot life, locall^ 
whence they come,—many from Behai 1 * character, pronto r irkan w&llas 
do. flo.t 

4 Syces in Calcutta do- 3^-were not eyces formerly more *wiit oi 

f °*6.’ + The origin of the share of the present i-irantkh. Is it taken from 
old English coaches p 

XXXIX, 
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VVobktkg Classes. 

In England, much interest has been token in the working 
classes, as the great pillars of tlio social system. 

My own expe rience leads me to the conviction, that in theme- 
smt stale of things, the working classes afford a fine fichi for 
education and social improvement, as their improved social 
condition, particularly in the rise of wages and wants, lends 
them to a stronger desire for education and its accompani¬ 
ments; to them a knowledge of reading and writing and arith¬ 
metic is rendered by their daily occupations a matter oi neecssi* 

# Last century ibcv were arched. 

t in Berth), tho cab driieri, while waiting for a fare-ere to be often seen 

reading. , . , f n * 

{ The Author of Sfir MulaMerhn write§ they make nothing of following nml 
preceding Englishmen on a full gallop, common ferwto have been who 
would ruu dona a lime. 
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ty; except a little colloquial English in some eases, what these 
men need is not a smattering. of book English, but n sound 
vernacular education,which will embrace the elements of mathe¬ 
matics and manufacturing skill* on the plan of the commercial 
schools in England, from which a smat tering of Latin has been 
excluded. So it was found in the Agra Presidency when Mr. 
Thomason formed his scheme of vernacular education, so it will 
b© found her© as in England, How many eminent men have 
• isen from this class, such as Stephenson, Hugh Muller : an 
encouragement to others ; as in the French army, every soldier 
is said to cany the baton of field marshal in his knapsack. In 
Jehanabad a cehtmjy ago a Musnlnnm tailor founded a sect com¬ 
posed of Musulinans and Hindus, who respect the Koran and 
Bhastras, this tailor composed 18 sacred books in Hindi, and his 
followers now amount to 20,000, Ktiln, , sprung from a weaver 
family, was the founder of one of the greatest sects in north 
India, while among the village gods worshipped in Behar are 
those who were boatmen, domes, oilmen* Brew, the great 
metaphysician, studied the sciences while cobbling—Dr. Carey 
was n cobbler. Many of the weavers of England have been 
great readers and even mathematicians, Chandra GuptaM 
maternal grandfather was a barber. 

The London Working Men’s College established in 1854, has 
270 students in Mathematics, Drawing, d rench, Natural His¬ 
tory. There are other Colleges in Manchester, Halifax. Carpen¬ 
ters, shoe* “makers, weavers, tailors, porters belong to them* 
When will Bengal hav© hers ?-—the working men now can 
scarcely read. When is India to have the literature of labour-— 
Ike that of Bums the bard and ploughman—Clare the peasant 
poet—Hogg the shepherd poet—Cooper the shoemaker poet— 
Miller the stone mason geologist? Hood's literature of labour, 
and the achievements of min cl among tho cottages, or “mind 
among the spindles" suggest many iefiections on this* 

1, IVtu w*. their numbers, profits, social position, localities, do many 
read; have many risen in the world ? 

% Tailors ^ are all Muaulmans? 

d. Shoew do any become rich, is the prejudice against them 
declining, 

4, Potters, why inferior to tho^e of former days ? 

6. J)m% different kinds and nature of dyes ? 

fi, Mason*t and Slone fflUfars, are they chiefly Immigrants ? 

7. Smiths* the profits uud social position of vario.is classes, aa copper- 
timth, tinsmith, blacksmith, gold smith, 

8. ^ Confectionery any’ poisonous matter, && in England, used in their 
coloring ? 

fJ. BaokHnd&rs, any Hindus, if not, why ? 

10, ShopketjH r$ t why such readers among them, what clan, tit society do 
they come horn if 
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XX. Mol makers, their localities, profits? 

12, IGretoork makers. Do* 

lib Panmries, ov Grocers. Do. 

14 Instances of devolutions in trade in tMi country from change of 
employment like that In Europe among weavers, manuscript copiers, coach 
proprietors? . . 

15. Instances among the working classes of men who have risen to wealth 
or social distinction, or who have educivfced their sous well ? 

10. It- the Skilpa Skastra in u-o among any prieet*?* 

17. ho Miy of the working classes meet for combination to keep up 
wages, as ryots have with respect to Indigo P 

1 8* The middUmtm systi /v, its evils ? 

It). Strikes, among what classes, and why ? 

Among the most thriving trades, is that of keepers ol tut tics, 
who profit as much by this dirty work as English undertaker* 
do by their other division of it, I have heard of some of those 
men near Dharrumfcpllah bazar who earn between two and three 
hundred rupees monthly* In the Congress General of Hygiene 
in France, 1852, one resolution passed was, c ‘ That the instruc¬ 
tion of the young in the labouring classes ought to comprise 
at! which relates to the cleanliness of their person and of their 
dwellings, to the benefits resulting from good ventilation and 
the evils arising from humid ity/* There is on the Continent 
tho Association International do Bionjatsaisanco, whose main 
objects are to bring into relationship all interested in the con¬ 
dition of tho working classes, reformatory institutions and 
popular education. 

* Tt ia so among certain atono masons in Debar fiUah. 
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